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STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR COLONIZATION 



SPEECH OF HON. B. FRAZIER. 

During the present session of the Legislature of Tennessee, the 
Senator from Knox county, Dr. 6. Frazier, introduced a bill to es- 
tablish a State Board -to aid and encourage the colored people of 
Tennessee to emigrate to Liberia. 

We have not seen the act proposed and are not aware of its prdj? "; 
visions, the whole movement being local and spontaneous. It xaf^j 
not be successful now, but the proposition commends Haelf by so 
many considerations of justice and humanity that we are not without 
hope that it will ultimately prevail, not only in Tennessee, but in other 
States. 

The following are Senator Frazier's reasons for bringing forward 
the proposed measure. They will be found worthy of consideration 
and reflection : — -^ 

Mr, Speaker and Gentlemen of the Senate : By your permit- 
sion, I desire to state some reasons for the introduction of this bilL 
I find in my intercourse with the people, that there is, amongst 
all parties, a general desire that the colored people of our State 
should be separated from amongst us. The Governor, in some of 
his previous messages, suggested the proposition as worthy of out 
consideration. As yet no measure has been devised, nor has any 
plan been presented at all practicable, looking to the accompli8h<* 
ment of such a result. 

I offer this one, believing it is, at least, a step in the right direo- 
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certain to gain half a dozen from abroad far better ■killed of our 
own color. I will admit that if all the black popul^ion of the 
South were sent off at once, that it might produce a Tacuma thai 
it would take some time to fill up. Even this would soon be re- 
placed. Were such a measure to be adopted by the government^ 
it would be heralded from one extreme of this continent to the 
other, and Europe would feel the influence of the wave that woold 
begin to rise in those remote regions, to gather strength as it ad- 
vanced upon the South to fill up the vacuum. 

However, all that this bill proposes is to give aid and enconr* 
agement to those of this race who desire to emigrate. It contem- 
plates no violent disrupture of the present labor syjitem. The 
number that will be influenced to go at first, of course, will be 
small, and, as I have said, more than replenished by immigrants 
from Europe and the Northern States. 

It is universally admitted by all who have had the opportunity 
to test the question that the black man, as a free laborer, is inferfor 
to the white man; and this might reasonably be expected. The 
black man, while a slave, worked under many disadvantages. He 
has acquired what skill he possesses, under a system of labor 
that embraced two antagonistic principles — the one forcing him to 
do as much as could be got out of him, and the other impelling him 
to do as little as could possibly be done and escape punishment. 
He has never learned to labor ; all he knows has come to him 
rather instinctively than by the regular modes of acquiring knowl- 
edge. 

I make these statements with no desire to depreciate or find 
fault with the black man. I only state facts as they exist, and 
are seen and felt by every candid observer. So far from de- 
tracting from the black race, I willingly concede him many admira- 
ble virtues, and I feel sure that there are no other people on the face 
of the earth that would, if placed uuder similar circumstances, 
have done aay better, or even so well. He has shown himself un- 
der all the degrading circumstances that have continually surroun- 
ded him, a harmless, docile and affectionate being, untinctured by the 
violent passions and vindictive resentments that are so often wit- 
nessed in other unenlightened nations ; and in many instances he 
has exhited intellectual talents equal to any in our own race, clearly 
proving the«falshood of his mental and intellectual inferiority. 

I have thus attempted to show you that it would be profitable 
for both races that they should separate. I believe that both have 
a destined purpose to fulfil in the great designs of Divine Provi** 
dence, and that each must work out that purpose in their own 
way and upon separate fields of development. For some wise 
design, this untutored being has been permitted to be severed 
from his own country and kindred, and doomed to servitude 
amongt us, so far as we can see, alone, that he might receive and 
acquire a higher degree of knowledge than he could in Africa; 
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and now it seems to me that I can see the finger of Providence 
pointing him back to that country as his future home, where he is 
to bear back the knowledge he has gained here, to his benighted 
brethren. 

It was in view of this fact, that as far back as the year 1816, a 
namber of earnest philanthropists formed the design of planting a 
colony of free men of color upon the coast of Africa, The Amer- 
ican Colonization Society was in that yeaB organized at Wash- 
ington City, embracing many of the greatest statesmen and divines 
of the day. This noble enterprise had to contend from the first 
with many narrow minded professed Christian philanthropists, men 
who were incapable of estimating the vast schemes of a Divine 
Providence, which is by this means preparing to redeem Africa 
from barbarism by the very wrongs which have been done to her 
sons in making them slaves on the American continent. Notwith- 
standing great opposition, which at that time came both from the 
North and the South, this Society went fearlessly forward in the 
prosecution of its noble work. At that time the continent of Africa 
was only known along its coast. The interior of that vast region 
had scarcely been visited by a solitary traveller. The slave-trade, 
that dark blot upon the records of the eighteenth century, was ac- 
tively carried on along the whole western coast from Sierra Leone to 
the Cape of Good Hope, notwithstanding it had been declared 
piracy by both England and the United States, and other nations. 
Hundreds, nay thousands of wretched human beings were yearly 
transported from that coast and sold in the West Indies, and even 
in our own country. From 1808 to 1830, three millions five hun- 
dred thousand slaves were imported to Cuba and Brazil. The 
whole sea coast was inhabited by tribes of merciless savage ma- 
rauders, who instigated by cupidity and rapine and cruelty, car- 
ried on a continual war with their interior neighbors, alone to 
procure captives to supply this inhuman traffic. One of the ob- 
jects of the Society was to plant a colony upon this unhospitable 
coast, of free persons of color from this country, that might be 
able in time to dispossess these free-booters, and in that way stop 
this inhuman traffic. (The Society, in pursuance of its benevolent 
purposes, shortly after its organization, dispatched^ Dr. Eli Ayres, 
aided by the late Commodore Stockton, to the Western coast of 
Africa, if possible, to communicate with some of these marauding 
chieftans, who held the country, and procure, by purchase, a title 
to enough land to commence the experiment. This mission was 
completely successful. They landed upon the coast and through 
much danger and difficulty they reached King Peter and his 
chiefs, and brought back an honorable title to land for several 
.leagues around the harbor of Mesurado.^ 

This was the beginning of what is now the Republic of Libe- 
ria. The little colony began its existence shortly after by the 
landing of several hundred emigrants, made up from the colored peo- 
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pie from various parts of the country. They took possesnion of the 
land allotted to them hy the treaty, and there they have remained 
ever since, gradually enlarging their boundary as new recruits 
from the United States arrived and their necessities required it, 
until now, the whole extent of territory owned by the Republic, 
embraces about six hundred miles of coast, and extends inland for 
some fifty miles. *^ 

It has already oosed up the slave-trade from nearly the entire 
western coast. It has extended its jurisdiction, by treaty and 
otherwise, and has now brought within its civilizing influence, 
some 200,000 of the native inhabitants, who are fast acquir- 
ing the arts and comforts and conveniences of civilized life. 
It has a regularly organized government, modeled precisely afker 
our own, with all its departments in full and successful operation. 
It has established a system of common schools, and has a Col- 
lege, all in flourishing condition. It has built neat churches in 
almost every settlement, in which are to be found all the religions 
denominations that we have in this country. Towns and cities have 
been and are being built, in which are to be seen comfortable res- 
idences, store-houses and trading stalls, as in our own country. 
Sugar farms have been opened, and steam sugar mills have been 
erected, from which every year bountiful supplies are produced 
for the home and foreign market. 

All this has been accomplished in the space of half a century 
alone by the people of color of America, gathered up through the 
exertions of this Colonization Society — a proof incontestible that 
the negro race is capable of equal development with our own 
under equal circumstances. The first President of the Republic 
was born in Virginia. I have seen several of his messages 
to the Legislature of Liberia, aud I must say, they would favor- 
ably compare with many, and are much superior to some of the 
messages of the executives of our own country. There are many 
distinguished names in Liberia, who have filled high positions in 
the government, such as Roberts, Benson, Burns, Wilson, Drayton, 
and a host of others, whose noble deeds as statesmen and divines 
are sufficient to put to silence that interminable croak against the 
negro race. 

Thife country is now open to the freedmen of our country with all 
its bountiful blessings. The Liberian Government has been 
watching, with deepest interest, the events that are transpiring in 
this country in favor of the freedom of the black race. It hopes 
and confidently expects large accessions to its strength from thib 
cause, and is relying upon the freedmen here to come over 
and help them. It offers to each immigrant a liberal bounty of 
land for a homestead, to be his, in fee simple, forever. The Col- 
onization Society proposes to furnish transportation, free of charge, 
as well as a support on the way, and for six months after landing 
— thus affording him ample time, if he uses proper industry, to 
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open his land and plant and raise a crop before he is led to take 
care of himself. These are the actual rewards offered by the 
Government and the Society ; but they are small in coppariso^ to 
the natural advantages that the country offers. The soil of that 
country is unsurpassed by any on the globe. It only needs a 
moderate industry and a skilful application, to turn its natural 
riches into the common forms of individual and national wealth. 
All the tropical fruits flourish there in greatest perfection — sugar, 
coffee, cotton, palm oil. These, the country produces equal to 
any upon the earth. These are yet to become the great sta- 
ples of the country. The climate is well adapted to the black 
man, but it is fatal to the white race. Hence there is no danger of 
the disturbing element of a mixture of races under the same. gov- 
ernment. Here is a country adapted to the negro, given to him 
by Providence. Peculiarly his, to the exclusion of all alien races. 
On every hand he can look and say it is his. His, the serene sky 
that bends above him — the twinkling stars and brilliant planets-r- 
the roaring sea — the rustling forests — all ar^ his. Here are Inroad 
plains and extended savannas, uncultivated wastes, rich a» the 
delta of Egypt, aud large enough to receive all the colored popu- 
lation of these States, and still there would be room for more. 

It is said that the present boundary of Liberia would comfort- 
ably maintain 5,000,000 inhabitants. There is the natural home 
of the black man, and there his brethren are already inviting 
him with outstretched arms to come and unite with them in build- 
ing up a great Christian empire in the land of their forefathers ; to 
come to his fatherland, where there will be no struggling against 
caste, where all are free in fact as in name; where the road 
to promotion, dignity and honor are open to all, and where life, 
liberty and property and the pursuit of happiness are the 
birthright of every child of the nation. With such a country and 
such a prospect in full view for the black man, can there be 
any doubt but he ought to accept it? Can there be any philan- 
thropy in advising him to stay here and struggle against all the 
barriers that besets him? Suppose he obtains and is secured in every 
civil and political right that you and I enjoy, will that release him 
from the curse of caste that is now and will be forever crushing hjfa 
down ? Will it elevate him to social equality, or open to him tlie 
pathway to honor and fame ? 

Listen, if you please, to one. of Liberia's own citizens. The Hon. 
E. W. Blyden, Secretary of State of Liberia, in a speech delivered 
on the anniversary of the independence of the Republic, alluding to 
the condition of his brethren in this country at this time, uses this 
language : **The galcf of popular applause is evanescent and transitory. 
The reaction of the present state of things will surely come, and dis- 
appointment and irritation will ensue. Would it not be wisdom, 
then, in the leaders of the blacks of America to catch at once the 
spirit of the age, and encourage amongst them a feeling of riice, 
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nationality and honor ? We have the germ of an Afrioan empire 
here, and we think that if half the time and energy whioh will be 
spent there. in struggling against caste, were devoted to baildiog up 
a home and nationality of their own, it would produce resulta im- 
measurably more useful and satisfactory." 

I am sure I need say no more to convince every Senator oq this 
floor, that Liberia is the country best adapted of all others for the 
black race. 

Bbt the question arises, are they willing to go, and if thej are 
not, should they be forced to emigrate ? I would say, use no force, 
but argument, do only what this bill proposes*. Open to their nn- 
derstandrng the advantages that await them in that country ; spread 
out before them its broad, fertile and sunny plains, its bright skies 
and its abundant harvests — let them know that their own kith and 
kin are there and anxious to receive them — hold up to their view that 
country and government as it really is, with all its inviting features 
and with all its glowing prospects, present and future. This we 
shoui'd do, and if done in the spirit of iraternal kindness and sincerity, 
we will see that hundreds and thousands of them will embrace the 
golden opportunity, until finally, when the great highway is opened 
and made familiar, and when the kindred of those that are here shall 
revisit this country to tell of their happy and free home in the land 
of their adoption, when letters shall come from over there to their 
kindred here, describing the blessings enjoyed in that sunny clime, 
and when white-winged commerce shall spread her sails in clouds of 
merchant ships, bearing the rich products to and from the great 
African Kepublic — then it may be that a mighty exodus may take 
place from this country that shall embrace nearly the entire race. 

Look, if you please, at the voluntary immigration from Europe 
to this country. In 1854, it reached as high as 427,833 in one 
year, and within a period of twenty years 5,000,000 have landed 
upon our coast. What induced this mighty host to exile themselves 
from their native land, to leave kindred and friends and a home 
there, and go out across the ocean to a country wild and unknown, to 
them, as Africa is at this day to the black man ? Was it not in a 
great measure to escape from under the curse of caste ? Was it not 
to secure to them and their descendants the blessings of freedom ? 

There was repulsion there, and attraction here, that has resulted 
in this immense influx of European emigrants. Will not like 
causes produce like efiects ? With the black race there will be 
constant repulsion here, and an equal attraction there in Africa, 
that must in time draw off multitudes of this people to that land 
thut is in every way adapted to their condition. 

1^ desire here to state that the Colonization Society is dependent 
for its support, mainly upon voluntary contributions. It has, how- 
ever, received countenance and aid from the general government, as 
well as some of the State governments; and our own State, in 1833, 
passed an act appropriating ten dollars a head, to be paid out of the 
Stqte Treasury to this Society, for every emigrant from this State 
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for Liberia. This appropriation remained upon the statute books until 
1843, ivhen it was repealed. Under this provision , several hundred 
of the free blacks of the State were aided, through this Society, 
in leaving the State, who are now doing well in Africa. One of 
these emigrants lately revisited his kindred and friends in East 
Tennessee. He is by the name of Erskjne, and is the son of 
a Presbyterian minister who left this country for Liberia, some 
thirty years ago. He has acquired property and a position in that 
country that he could never have hoped to attain here. He now 
holds the honored office of Attorney General for the Bepublic, and 
is a well-educated and intelligent gentleman. 

I would further state, that this Society is still in active operation, 
and that it is ready and willing to send to Liberia all that present 
themselves upon the free conditions before stated, and that it is 
looking and hoping that the States will give such aid and encourage- 
ment to th^ enterprise as will induce multitudes of the people <3^color 
to avail themselves of thp opportunity now so liberally offered. I 
see from a late paper that a ship with six hundred emigrants for 
Liberia, sailed from Charleston, S. C, on the 21st of November — 
some 150 of them from our State, If this bill now proposed can 
be adopted, and an efficient Board be selected of earnest and philan* 
thropic men, I have no doubt but under their operations several 
large companies could be gathered up every year exclusively from 
our State. 

■ 000 

THE WEST AFRICAN MAILS. 

The African Mail Company's steamer Lagos, Captain Corbett, 
arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, October 10, with a fair cargo 
and twenty-one passengers. 

The British Consul at Fernando Po, C. Livingston, Esq., was on 
a visit to the Bonny River and New Calabar, in the ship Oberon, for 
the purpose of endeavoring to reconcile the turbulent natives in 
those districts, their qu&rrels having for a long time back seriously 
interfered with the palm oil trade. 

The colored teachers in charge of the missionary station at Bonny, 
established about twelve months ago by the Rev. Dr. Crowther, 
Bishop of the Niger, have been eminently successful, their main 
effi)rts having been directed to the Christianising and civilizing of 
the rising generation. Already many of the children in the schools 
can read the scriptures fluently, in addition to the acquisition of other 
knowledge of a civilizing tendency. ^ 

The steamer Thomas Bazley, belonging to the West African Trad- 
ing Company, has returned to Brass River from an expedition up 
the Niger. The captain brings reports that the success of the per- 
sons in charge of the various trading stations and factories established 
up the river last year, has far surpassed the most confident expecta- 
tions. — The African Times. 
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TStltIT CtLMIZATItM BtCISTT. 

The Forty-Serenth Ajinnal Meeting of this Society was held at 
Montpelier, October 18th, 1866, the President, Hon. Daniel Bald- 
win, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Rer. John K. Converse, read extracts from the 
Report of the Board of Managers, noticing appropriately the ser- 
vices and death of Got. Carlos Gooudge, of Windsor, and of 
other friends of our cause, duriug the past year. The Report 
notices the doings of the Vermont and the Parent Societies, and 
brings together many facts, showing a decided pro^rress in Liberia, 
in all its material interests, in education, religion, agriculture, and 
commerce. The Report closes with an appeal to the members of 
the Society and to the public generally, for aid to send oat the 
hundreds of applicants for passage, who are now ready and wait- 
ing to go. The following resolution was passed : 

Resolved^ That the recent large increase of applicants for pas- 
sage to Liberia imposes upon the friends of colonization, strong 
obligations to earnest zeal and increased liberality. 

The Hon. B. V. R. James, from Liberia, was expected to ad- 
dress the meeting, but was obliged to sail for Africa before the day 
of the anniversary. Rev. Franklin Butler read a letter from him 
expressing his regret that he could not meet with the Society. 

The Treasurer, George W. Scott, Esq., presented his Report, 
showing that six hundred and ten dollars and sixty -six cents had 
been paid into the treasury the last year ; some contributions hav- 
ing been sent directly to Washington without passing through his 
hands. 

The following-named gentlemen were elected officers for the en- 
suing year, viz : 

President. — Hon. Daniel Baldwin. 

Vice Presidents. — Hon. John Gregory Smith, Hon. Samuel 
Kellogg. 

Secretary. — Rev. John K. Converse. 

Treasurer. — George W. Scott, Esq. 

AlUditor. — Samuel Wells, Esq. 

Managbrs.— -His Excellency Paul Dillingham, Freeman Keyes, 
Esq., Joshua A. Hardy, Esq., Rev. C. C. Parker, Rev. George B. 
Saflbid, Rev. Wm. H. Lord, James T. Thurston, Esq., John B. 
Esq.. Rev. George P. Tyler, D. D. 
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LIST OF EfflGKAim BT THE SUP GOLGONVi, FOS LIBEKIA, FKOM 
CHARLESTON, 8. C, NOVEMBER SI, 1866. 



FROM MACON, GEORGIA, FOR SINOD LIBERIA. 



Oeeupation. 


Educa- 


Cupenter. 






R.4W. 


Farasr. 


E.AW. 


Bootmaker. 


Head. 
H.4W. 


Laborer. 
Bricklayer. 


Read. 
B. AW. 




R«ad. 


Wheelwrigbt. 


Read. 
R«ad. 
Read. 




Read. 


Lahorer. 
Laborer. 

Farmer. 


Bead. 


Farmer. 


R.*W. 

Read. 




Read. 


Minister. 


Read. 
Bead. 


Minigter. 
Onrpontor. 






Read. 


Carpenter. 


Itead. 



William FiHgg 

Chloe FlBgg 

FrHQkliQ Flagg 

Eliziibetb Flagg 

WjatlMoora 

EUeb Moore 

Franklia Hoore 

Hichnrd Bighnm 

Elizabetb Bigham 

Sarah Bighum 

Howard J. Wpiu 

Stapben Biclmrdfl 

Eliza Richard! 

Ntllie Richards 

Kjnear Richards 

Sclplo Richards 

Harriet Rlcharda 

Albert Aikina 

Marj Jnne Aikine 

Barbelia Aikins 

Albert Aikins 

Antzi Keely Aikina 

Berrian Grant 

Benjamin BuUer 

Agnes Butler 

Perrj Boiler 

Patsy Bnllor 

Andrew Butler 

SuBUn Butltr 

Martha Bnller. 

.Maria Ballpr 

Agnes Bntler 

Clarissa Bntler , 

Jack Bobiason 

Julia Robinson 

Jesse Rogers 

Green HiirmBn 

Klmira Harman 

Simeon llarmsii 

Marj Elina Harman 

Amanda Barman 

Cornelia Mnacard 

Robert "Witliams 

John Rawla 

Alice Rawla 

Basbnry Bawls,. .._ 



Baptist. 
Bap Mat. 
Baptist. 



m 



Jbu 






'mi 

St 

-fft 



-a 



is 
m 

:>3 

35 

cm 

yr 

39 
100 




J^Ktr licivr^. 

JUie:3Ed 

Ltx Aiimwl . 



i 



■fiEUfifiOL 







x«!£kl{42& 3aiIUISk.~M 



Vnn tomngy..,^ 
BkcfvactL 2omiis 

IBliai ffretTTiiTWs 

.knxiie liirmiTW> ., , 

3aiierr XU • 



ffilen 



^ ■•>•»••• ^< 



WiUiam Giles — 



2> 



10 

> 

IS 
10 

■»■ 

35 

■»■•.» 

I.L 
la 
3^ 

sa 

30 

3a 

40 
30 




3^«W- 






BootiSL 



tuftthiffiir^ 



CiJi2hHWw il|l»|iiil% Sttpcisi;. 



BY SHIP QOLCONDA. 



David Hairhes. 

Sarah Hagbes 

Diaan Uughea 

WniLBdi Hngheg 

Henry Hughes 

Sarah Hueber. 

janiedHughU.::;!;;!!! 

Bmily Hugbea 

Julia Hughes 

John Hughes 

Wallace Hughes 

EIUd Hughes 

Abrahflm L. Hnghea.. 

Richard Highes 

Alexander Hughes..., 

KliziHughes , 

UoDrj Peters 

Sugan Peters 

Qeorge Peter* 

ftoben Haj-neg 

Frederick RohertjOD.. 

Celia Rolertaon 

Emma Robertson 

Robert Deaii 

Harriet Denle. 
William Penis. 
Jf9se Johnson.. 

Frances Jobnson 

William Brown 

Hester Brown 

Leunidas Brown 

Cesser Jenkins. 
Joba Jobjison. 

Uaria John^oa 

William Johnson 

Andrew Johnson 

Anna Jobnson 

Jobn Henrj' Johnson. 

Archer Johnson 

Robert Johnson 

Josblia Joaluh Green. 
AunnOreen. 

Robert Oireoa 

Samoel MiicheU 

Jobn Mitchell. 

Fanny Mitchell 

Doctor Mitchell 

William Peppers 

Matilda Harrison 

Emma Calo .„ 



Brieklajer. 

Waterman. 
Laborv. 



Baptist 
Baptist. 



Baptist. 
Baptist 



Bpiseopal. 

Presbyteriai 
Baptist 



LIST OF BUiaaANTS tOS. LIBERIA, 



Age. Occapatiou. 



Eliiabetli Lewis 

Jamea Ford 

Rllzubetb Ford 

Frauklin Ford 

Maty Ann Ford 

(itotf^e W.Ford 

Heavy WilUama 

Htnrj Cmtchfield 

Bcttj Deaioura 

AbrubiLm Broiru 

Rjnear Bionrn - 

Mnry Brown 

Lewis Brown 

Josepli Urown 

Jane Browu 

Cliarlotie Brown 

Mury Brown 

Rebecca Brown 

CbarloLte Brovn 

Flora Brown 

Vaniiery Brown 

Ricbard Brown 

Snmuel Brono 

Olive JacobB 

Catharine Jacobs 

Wesley ilubbard 

Robert Wiley 

Sidney Osgood 

Alliert King 

Jane Kin^; 

Saruh King 

Wesley Leury 

Jobo Jamea 

LettieJamea 

QtOTgt Bradford 

Delphi Bradford 

Fratiklin Bradford 

Thomae Bradford 

Chaa.Brown Hradford... 
lienry lligninn 



BmpLUt. 
Baptist. 



FEtOM CSAttLBSTON S. C, FOE SOSOU. 



Daulet WlUon 

Julrn Hauuel 

R<^becna Kanlal.... 
Diana AodertoD... 
Jamea Anderson... 
Vaucj' Andeilou,.. 
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:by ship golconda. 
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No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


Educa- 
tion. 


Profession. 


201 
202 
203 


Elizabeth Richardson... 

Edward Richardson 

Clara Richardson 


1 36 

13 

10 
9 mos. 

16 

16 




Read. 


Methodist. 


204 
205 


Rebecca Richardson 

Anna Cain 




206 


Mary Brown 


'Read. 





Total for Sinou, 206. 



FROM KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE, FOR CAPE MOUNT, LIBERIA. 



207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
2:^7 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241. 
242 
243 



Anderson Henrj 

Eliza Henry 

George Henrj 

William Henry 

Lucinda Hudson 

Cinthia Wilson 

Isaac Anderson 

Emily Anderson 

Molly Scruggs 

Lucian Scruggs. 

Henry Dick 

Sally Anderson 

Wallace Anderson 

John Grant Anderson... 

Daniel Hodge 

Amy Hodge 

Alexander Hodge 

Sarah Hodge 

Francis Young 

Marina Young .*.. 

Minerva Young 

Samuel Chain 

Sarah Chain 

William Chain 

Alfred Mooney 

Melissa Mooney 

Hannah Mooney 

Hester Mooney 

Elias Mooney 

Milton Douglas 

Dafney Douglas 

Dugan Douglas 

William Walker 

Jane Walker 

Rossannah Walker 

Wm. Burnside Walker.. 
Charles G. Walker 



42 

25 

12 

5 

52 

18 

47 

40 

16 

14 

10 

8 

6 

3 

40 

45 

6 

3 

23 

20 

3 

26 

27 

10 

35 

30 

11 

9 

1 

38 

37 

5 

25 

23 

5 

3 

1 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 
Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Read. 



Methodist 



Methodist. 



Presbyterian. 



LIST OF BHIGBANTS FOB LIBERIA, 



No. 


Name. 


Age. 




Ednca- 
tion. 

Read. 

ILAW. 

Read. 

Etead. 

Read 

R.4W 
R.*W. 
Read. 
K.4W. 








23 
18 

i moB. 
28 
12 

B 
17 

26 
5 

46 
22 
18 
17 
43 
29 
IS 

le 

16 
15 
14 
14 
13 
23 
3 

38 
82 

3 
14 

40 
19 
13 

9 

8 
26 
32 
36 
45 
42 
16 

11 
10 

8 
I 

e 

35 

23 
6 


Blacksmith. 

Fanner. 
Fanaer. 
Cadpeotw. 

Farmer. 
Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Engineer. 
Kngineer. 

Farmer. 


B^tiaL 


245 


JudyBUir 








248 


Cathnrma Moore 






















253 


JaneJlloore .,... 




255 


Jjine Moore. 




2B7 


DanliuU Truonel 




259 
260 


WiliiainAnuEtroQg 

Joseph Beck „ 


UethodUk 




























Vethodlat. 






























272 


Sarnh D.ilie 


PreabyteriM. 
















27T 
278 
2J9 
280 
381 
232 


AmRnda Bmcnons 

WBllace fimmoaa 
Rose EmmoaB 
Orlenna Emmons.... 
nien Emmoa 
Edward Erskine 


Hethodlat 






285 
286 


Snmuel McMillan 

MBrj Jane McMillan 


PretbrteriAn. 
Preabyteriaii. 
Preibytoiiwi. 


'288 
289 
290 
291 
29:3 
293 


ChristophM McMillM... 
Charloila McSlNlan ... 
James McMlliHn.. 

AlcLnda McMillan 

Spencer McMillan 

MHdisoD McMillan. 








296 


Delilah BodsoD 





BY SHIP GOLCONDA. 



No. 


».... 


Age. 


OccupaUon. 


EdDca. 

Uon. 


Profession. 














•/.m 


Maria Henrj 






Georae Henry 


21 


Fanner. 






























302 


Mary Bailey „ 


26 






















Jane KatM :::::::■ 


e 














SOB 






aOT 


RosaDDab Eutee. 










nofl 




T 












IG 
23 


Farmer. 






310 


James Crowlher ,„.„ 




311 


Hezekiflb Boil 


28 








aia 


Bnay Jaae Bolt. 


27 








Hia 


Alexander A. Bolt 










314 

3Ifi 


Di-QQis Walker 

Elizabelh Pangle 


2e 

33 








ai« 


Mary A. Pangle 






















319 


jSolomon Dangerfield.... 


21 












30 


















13 
32 




Read. 




323 


William Stsadman 








21 














Fanner. 
Farmer. 






32S 


Henry Hamilton 


20 








SflraoelDurrow 


19 












19 


Carp«Dt«r. 

Farmer. 


Bead. 




329 


Samuel Forrest. » 










Farmer. 






331 


Prter Arnold 








ana 




23 




Bead. 










Bricklayer. 








Toner Wesley 








331 


Emanael Sloan 


11 


Farmer. 






33K 


Caroline Jenkins 


30 














Farmer. 




Bttpttst. 
Baptirt. 








Bead. 


339 


aampaon Boalright 


17 










Laborer. 
Laborer. 
Cook. 
















342 


Prince ButlBr. 


21 






343 


Joiia Hndaon 










344 


Keiiiah Hudson... 










34!) 


Benj. Davis Hudson 


B 








:u« 


Sam. Winlield Hudson,. 


2 








347 




T mOB. 








34K 


Elizabelb Hudson 










348 


John Hainiitoa„.,„ 


13 









ii^. 
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FROU CHARLESTON, 


S. C, FOR CAPE MOCN'T, LIBERIA. 


No. 


Name. 


Age. 


OccupaUon, 


EJuca- 
Uon. 








22 

40 
40 

21 
20 
44 
12 

22 
23 


Lftborer. 
Carpenler. 

Bricklaret. 
Parmer. 

Blacksmith. 
Farmer. 

FHnner. 
Farmer. 


Read. 
Bead. 
ae«d. 

Reaa. 
Bead. 

Bead. 










353 
353 
354 
355 


Ruse lleKcD ht 

Anthony (JIov.t 

Fr^iida Ric:lii,r.]^ 

Albert G. LiodMf 

JamcBC. Pino : 


Pre«byt*rian. 
Methodiit 
MethodliL 
Uaptut. 
























361 


Wilson GreCD 





Total for Cape Mount, 155. 



FROM SEWBERRY, S. C, FOB CARYSBUHQ, LIBERIA. 



Anron Tillman.. 
Nellie Tillmaa... 
Jliirj Tlllniiin-., 
Aaron Tillniim.. 
Charlotte Tillmi 
Ellen Tillman.... 
Lfatbj Hnrnptoi 
Emeliae Bampti 
Quitman BampI 
Uiirj Hampton.. 
Frederick Tillmi 
Cbanj Tillman., 
Jan« Tillmaa 
Frlicia Tillman. 
Jacob Girardeau 
Nalhan Tillman. 
Susan Tillman.. 
Aaron Tillman... 

LL7,7ie Brji<;2 .. 
W«rr-n UrdEg,.. 
Iiiil BMipf^ 
VicloDrt Bragg... 
Clysfleg Bragg.., 
Chiirlea Garey.., 
Au'alin Weaver., 
K.lwHrJ lUrria.. 

Tl»'rei--ii jQn<!B... 
Albert JoDes..... 

Simon Jonea 

Solomon Jonea., 



Read. 
B.*W. 


Baptiat. 
Baptiat. 
UeUiodiat. 


B«ad. 
Bead. 


Hathodlat. 




MMhodlrt. 
MflthodUt? 




Hetbodiit. 


Bead. 




Read. 
Read. 





BY SHIP GOLCONDA. 



No. 


Mflme. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


Eduoa. 


ProfeasioD. 


SSI 


VlrBiBia Jones 


2 








39a 


PiAon Jone. 


27 








397 


[Udon Hj)|)i. 

JHsepTiili Hunt 


22 
18 


Farmer. 






398 


liadUon WagQW 


65 


Shoemaker. 


R«ad. 




399 


Henry John!! 


39 


Laborer. 






400 


Cliarlolto JohnB 


27 






HethodisL 


401 


John Jfllins.. 


13 








402 


Uineiva Jobns 


12 








403 
404 


Amy Johns 

EmfiDUtsl V JoUns 


7 








405 


Mary Johns 


5 








4oe 


Isaheila JobuB 


56 


HlDiater. 


Read. 




407 






408 


Alfred Alberi.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'"!! 


HethodiBt. 


409 


Elizabeth Albert 


21 






UethodiBt. 


110 


Lewia Smith 


41 








411 


Zilpha Smith 


39 








412 


Ljdia Smith —■ 


20 








413 


Jane Smith 


17 

16 








414 


Parker Smith 






Harper Smith 


9 








416 


Howard iimith f... 


e 








417 


Waiter Smith 










418 


Josepbiae Yict, Smith... 


7 moi. 








419 


Anthony James 


46 


Farmer. 




Helbodiit 


420 


Mary Ann James 


28 








431 




2 








422 


Sarnh J^mes 




423 




12 








424 




31 
23 


Farmer. 






425 


Harbartt Greene 




42e 




5 








427 


John GietDeZ".'.'......... 




428 


Htinnab Coi 


23 
43 






HethodiBt. 


429 


William WiUiatna 




430 










Methodist. 


431 


Penny WllliamBton 










432 




23 


CftrpeDlM. 






433 


Reuben Greene 




434 


Lanra Ann Greene 


21 


Bettd. 


yethodUL 


435 


Xan.-y Greene 










436 


Jnne Wadaworth 


37 








437 


I'inckney Wadaworth... 










438 


Willie Wadaworth 












I':iiiabeth Wadsworlh... 


12 








440 


Kugeoi:i Wadsirotth 
Ann Eliza Wads worth... 










442 


Uary Jane Wads worth... 










443 


Waller Haltwanger 


37 


Tailor. 


R.*W. 


Hethodiit 




Sjirah Haltwaiiger 


26 






HethodiBt. 


445 


AuguatuB Hallwanger... 


T 








446 













20 



LIST OF EMIGRANTS FOB LIBERIA, 



[Jan 



No. 



447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 
487 
488 
489 
490 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 




Nancj Haltwanger 

Henry Haltwanger 

Anna Gray 

Edward White 

Bhoda White 

Edmund White 

Flanders Harrison 

Martha Harrison 

Charles Harrison 

Ghloe Harrison 

Austin Nance 

Ghloe Nance 

Scott Nance 

Drayton Nance 

Clarissa Williams 

Reuben Williams 

George Williams 

Anna Williams 

George Williams 

Clara Williams 

Louisa Williams 

John Dewalt... 

William Dawkins 

Ann Dawkins , 

Augustus Dawkins 

Burrell Rains 

Margaret Harris 

LydiaDe Flore 

Anderson De Flore 

Walter De Flore 

Laura De Flore 

Preston De Flore 

Angeline De Flore 

Maxwain De Flore 

Augustus De Flore 

Ella De Flore 

Dayid Drayton De Flore 

Henry Cooper 

Phillis Cooper 

James Cooper 

Pernicia Cooper..... 

Henry Cooper.. 

Toby Barre 

Charlotte Barre 

Thomas Barre 

Martha Barre 

Sherman Barre 

Margaret Barre 

Fenton Thompson 

Mima Thompson 

lyerson Thompson 

Lewis Thompson 

Albert Bridges 



6 



3 

1 
56 
62 
60 
23 
25 
24 

5 
mos. 
52 
42 
19 
10 
57 
22 
19 
24 

7 

4 

1 
26 
34 
37 
10 
40 
35 
33 
18 
15 
12 
10 

7 

6 

4 

2 
mos. 
53 
48 
14 
22 

mos. 
65 
26 
14 

5 

1 
50 
24 
23 

7 

6 
21 



Occupation. 


Educa- 
tion. 


Farmer. 




Farmer. 
Gunsmith. 


Read. 


Farmer. 




Farmer. 




Farmer. 
Farmer. ♦ 


Read. 


Tailor. 


R.4eW. 


Farmer. 




Blacksmith. 




Farmer. 


•, 


Shoemaker. 





Profession. 



Methodist 
BaptUt. 



MethodiBt. 



Methodist. 



Methodist. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Methodist 
Methodist 



Methodist 
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BY SHIP GOLCOln)A. 



21 



No. 



500 
501 
502 
503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
508 
509 
510 
511 
• 512 
513 
514 
515 
516 
517 
518 
519 
520 
521 
522 
523 
524 
525 
526 
627 
528 
529 



Name. 



Mary Floyd 

Sally Floyd 

Wesley Floyd 

Martha Robinson . 

Wade Dimmis 

Catharine Dimmis 

Minta Dimmis 

Mary Dimmis 

David Dimmis , 

Mitchell Dewalt.... 
Texana Dewalt .... 

Eliza Dewalt 

Mary Dewalt 

Pressley Dewalt... 
Clayton Dewalt.... 

Barrich Boyd 

Jane Boyd 

Charlotte Blair 

Mary Blair ., 

Walter Bates 

Alice Bates 

Dennis Motes 

David McGrary.... 
Sampson Bngg.... 

Edward Jones 

Charles Jones 

Harry Summers... 
James Middleton.. 
William Francis... 
Tucker Lark 



-Age. 



50 
22 

5 
35 
27 
35 
13 
11 

6 
18 
13 

n 

8 
6 
1 
25 
18 
26 
11 
21 
20 
27 
47 
17 
24 
26 
18 
30 
22 
18 



Occupation. 



Farmer. 



Educa- 
tion. 



Farmer. 

V 



Shoemaker. 



Shoemaker. 

Shoemaker. 
Farmer. 

Farmer. 
Farmer. 

Cooper. 
Shoemaker. 



Read. 



JI.&W. 



Read. 
Read. 



Profession. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Methodist. 



Methodist. 



Methodist. 



FROM CHARLESTON, S. C, FOR CARYSBURG, LIBBRLA.. 



530 King Read 

531 William Wright...., 

532 Edward Holloway.. 

533 Joseph J. Wheeler.., 

534 Willis H. Furbush. 

535 C. G. B. Cheatham 

536 W. G. Johnson 

537 Georgiana Johnson 

538 John Rowe 

539 Samuel Scott , 

540 David Demotte 

541 Felix Avery 

542 Samuel Martin 



Laborer. 


Read. 


Tailor. 




Goldsmith. 


Good. 


Blacksmith. 


R.&W. 


Photographer 


Good. 


Farmer. 


Head. 


Dentist 


Read. 


Laborer. 


R.&W. 


Farmer. 




Farmer. 


Read. 


Silversmith. 




Laborer. 


Read. 



Baptist. 
Methodist. 

Baptist. 
Presbyterian. 



Methodist. 



Total for Carysburg, 181. 



LIST OF EUIORANTS FOR LIBERIA. 



FROM COI.DMBIA, 8. C, FOR CAPE PALHAS, LIBERIA. 



Age. Uccupation. 



WillLm 



N. 1 



Mnrj- 

MnrRHivt Home i 

Gilbert Walker | 

Anna WHiker I 

Marthn Wiilker I 

F. D. Wnlkpr ! 

Towniend P. Wjilker....| 

8ciplo OoadwfO I 

AROts Goodtfja 

Jobn GoodwjQ ' 

MinieGoodwj-n | 

Hannah Goodwya.... 
WillUm Goodwj'n.... 

SUrj Goodwyn 

Rob'rtRtford 

Slarcus Graham 

JohdLj-lM 

Edimrd Roatright. ... 
Dennis Thompson.... 
Gmeline Tbompgon... 
Louisa C. ThampsoQ 
Edward Thampson... 



rilliHi 



5 Thon 



■mpaon 



Thomng N. Thomps 

Darlui Coleman 

JotinHope 

Tildj- Hope 

JuliiiHope 

Lee Hope.. 

Col^rnan Bape 

James Mitchell 

Marcus Madden 

Melrina Madden..... 

JaUe Uadden 

Laura Madden 

Marj Preston 

Nnpoleon Jodib 

Nancy Jones. 

ifartha JoQU 

Snrab Jone* 



Gin Maker. 

Carpenter. 



Bricklajer. 
Shoemaker. 



B. *W. 
R.kW. 



R.ftW. 
Read. 



MetbodiBl. 
Metbodiit. 
MethodisL 
Baptist. 



FROM OHARLBSTOS, S. C, FOR CAPE PALMAS, LIBERIA. 



John Smith.. _ 21 

Henrv WaBbingtoo 31 

Samuel Lenvitl 22 

J Emuaai:] Brown.... 1 27 



Lnborer. Read. Methodist. 

Laborer. . Rend. Methodist. 
Bluckjmilb. 'Read. BapiUt. 
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No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


Educa- 
tion. 


Profession. 


589 


Backus Jenkins 


57 
31 
8 
6 
60 
22 
24 
19 
21 
20 
24 
30 


Farmer. 

Bricklayer. 

Cooper. 

Laborer. 

Laborer. 

Shoemaker. 

Bricklayer. 

Laborer. 


Read. 

Read. 

R.&W. 

Read. 

Read. 

Read. 


Methodist. 


590 


Dinah Jenkins 




591 


Edward Jenkins 




592 


Pomnev Jenkins 


• 


593 

594 


Prlscilla Jenkins...... ... 

Christopher Davis 


Methodist. 


59» 
596 
597 


Lazarus Allston 

Augustus Corcoran 

William Mitchell 


Baptist. 
Methodist. 


598 
599 


Wellington Mitchell 

Eli Cook 




600 


Charles Reddick 











Total for Cape Palmas, 68. 

Note. — The above named emigrants make a total of 11,888 persons settled 
in Liberia by the American Colonization Society. 

000 

From the New York Observer. 

AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 

We are moved to recall public attention to one of the grandest 
philanthropic enterprises of this or any other age, by the recent 
sailing from a Southern port of several hundred emigrants to Li- 
beria under the auspices of the American Colonization Society, 
and by the intelligence that in different parts of the South, especial- 
ly in South Carolina, thousands of the colored people are beginning 
to talk about Africa as their future home. Effort in behalf of this 
great scheme of real Christian benevolence has been almost 
wholly suspended during the continuance of our late civil war, 
but we have never for a moment ceased to look upon it as full of 
promise for the colored people in America, and for Africa. Let us 
briefly recapitulate a few familiar facts. 

On the Western shores of the African Continent, extending for 
nearly six hundred miles along the coast and reaching back indefi- 
nitely toward the interior, exists a State which, for nearly twenty 
years, has exercised all the attributes of an independent govern- 
ment, and which is fairly entitled to the epithet of a free. Chris- 
tian and civilized nation. Less than half a century ago it was a 
savage wilderness, with a scattered and barbarous population, 
haunted by marauding slave-hunters, and apparently surrendered 
in hopeless desperation to their cruel ravages. In 1820, a small 
vessel — -the Mayflower of African civilization — landed less than 
100 Anglo-African emigrants upon its coast. This small germ of 
a future nation was cherished by Christian philanthropy, providen- 
tially and wonderfully shielded from the inroads of savage tribes, 
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and, by a slow bat steady growth, sprang, in thirty years^ to the di- 
mensions of an organized and constitutional governmeiit, which 
at length secured the recognition of its existence and its title to 
national respect from nearly all the leading govern ments of the 
world. It is a Christian nation, having all the institutions of 
the C^ospel established; large and flourishing churches with able and 
influential pastors, schools, seminaries and a College of a high order 
with thoroughly educated teachers, who would not discredit any 
institutions of learning in the world. 

And such in brief outline, is the history of Liberia. Considering 
the popular prejudice or indifference which it had to encounter, and 
somewhat unpromising materials out of which its structure was to 
be compacted, the experiment may be styled a wonderful success. 
It is one of the most noticeable facts of the nineteenth century. 
It deserves a prominent place in connection alike with the record of 
missionary progress and the spread of republican institutions. It 
is, moreover, of no little importance as indicating the capacity of 
the African race for republican government and for self improve- 
ment. A race wliich, for a long time, was regarded as hopelesiily 
doomed to civil and social inferiority, as from time immemorial 
'* hewers of wood and drawers of water*' to a more favored class, 
has, in the providence of God, found allotted to it the task of plant- 
ing on the shores of a barbarous continent, schools and churches, 
and all the institutions of social and civil order. It has done its 
work, and, on the whole, has done it well. It has established beyond 
controversy certain important points. It has shown that the Anglo- 
African can make a home on the continent from which his fathers 
were torn away ; that there he can be assured of his rights and pro- 
vide for his own comfortable support; that even on the borders of 
barbarism he docs not relapse into the habits of savage lifey bat 
makes steady progress in civilization ; that he can frame and sustain 
the institutions of a well-ordered government which afford security 
for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and that, by means of 
these institutions he can exert a healthful influence upon adjacent 
native tribes. Where the white man cannot live, he thrives. He 
occupies a region which, by the laws of Providence, is given over 
almost exclusively into his hands. No other race can displace 
him. 

Such facts as those arc of peculiar significance when taken in 
connection with other facts — of our own recent history and present 
condition as a nation. Some four millions of our population have 
suddenly boen made free, and thrown upon their own energies for 
support. Without in the least degree questioning their perfect 
right to live and die and pass through all the vicissitudes of life in 
the l:ind of their birth, and without entertaining the question as to 
their being entitled to equal rights and privileges with any others, 
— all this aside, — we desire simply to direct attention to the fact that 
on the shores of their fatherland an inviting home has been proTi- 
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ded for them, in which, unchallenged and unmolested, they may 
enjoy all the rights and immunities of freemen, and in circumstan- 
ces the most favorable, go on to develop their highest capacities 
for advancement. 

To those who have energy and enterprise, Africa offers a broad 
and ample field. Her undeveloped resources, her countless acres 
of fertile soil, her elements of agricultural and industrial wealth 
demand new hands for their culture, and give assurance of large 
reward. There at least, without overcrowding, is room enough 
for the largest emigration which can ever be expected to leave our 
shores, and there too, — where the white man only, by the laws 
of the State, cannot be a citizen, as by the laws of nature he can- 
not be a resident — ^the Anglo-African may claim and receive the 
respect due to his manhood, and encounter none of that prejudice 
of color which here, at present, blights his enterprise and palsies 
his aspirations. Now, that every man has become his own mas- 
ter and is free to emigrate to the land of his fathers, does it not 
seem as if the day had come when the design of Providence 
in founding the colony of Liberia, is to be vindicated and jus- 
tified, when a new aspect is to be given to the future of 
the African race, and a new impulse to that young and feeble 
State, which Christian philanthropy has nurtured for nearly half 
a century ? The time has been when colonization was ac- 
counted the rival of emancipation, when its claims were scouted 
by men who justly claimed that the attempt to transplant^ three 
millions of men across the ocean was simply chimerical, but who 
failed to do justice to the cause which they allowed to be slan- 
dered lest it should draw to itself the attention which they sought 
to concentrate upon their own plans. But that day has passed by. 
The work of emancipation has been strangely effected, and the 
most prejudiced observer may now judge the colonization cause 
upon its own merits. It challenges to-day the sympathy as well 
as respect of every friend of the African race, as well as of civil- 
ization and Christianity. If this long down-trodden race is to 
vindicate its claims to that respect which it finds so difficult to se- 
cure among us, if it is to enter upon its grand experiment, disen- 
cumbered of the weights which here oppress it, it can be only in 
a land, where, as in Liberia, the black man may feel himself the 
peer of his fellow-citizen, and may aspire to any social or civil 
position which is within the gift of the State. Let him do his work 
there, as he may do it, and the world will be constrained to extend 
to him its recognition. On a distant continent he will achieve a 
victory in behalf of those he left behind in this. Lord Chatham 
might boast that he would conquer France in America, but the 
conquest of American prejudices with respect to color, may, per- 
haps, be most readily achieved on the distant shores of Africa. 

It is a gratifying announcement that during the past year — follow- 
ing as it does the close of the war — there has been a larger nam- 
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ber of applications for a passage to Liberia than in almost any 
preceding year. We trust the number of voluntary emigrants 
will be speedily and greatly increased. Liberia needs to swell 
her populktion of 200,000 scattered in towns and villages, to mil- 
lions, and there are multitudes in this country who Have now what 
they never had before, the means of learning the actual condition 
and real promise of a country which appeals to them with its an- 
cestral claims, and offers them such advantages as they can hope 
to obtain nowhere else on the face of the earth. From among 
these multitudes it is but reasonable to anticipate that increased 
numbers will go forth to accomplish at once a double result, to 
better their own condition and to extend the institutions by which 
we trust that the African coast will at length be girdled from 
north to south, the curse of the slave-trade forever extinguished 
and the whole of Ethiopia taught to stretch forth her hands unto 
God. 

No one need entertain the fear that there will not be left on this 
continent a sufficient number of the African race to compete with 
the whites in the battle of life, and to demonstrate their ability to 
conquer all prejudices of color and of position, if that should 
be practicable. All that we ask is that they may have the right to 
emigrate and found a mighty nation on the shores of Africa. We 
do not wish to have them compelled to remain here any more than 
compelled to go, and those who have been such strenuous advo- 
cates of equal rights for black men and white men should be the 
last to put a straw in the way of their going to Africa if they shall 
so choose. 

000 

From the New Jersey Journal 

COLOKIZATION SOCIETY. 

• 

We trust that none of our readers will pass over the excellent 
communication of Wilberforce, on the subject fcf African Coloniza- 
tion. This subject is one that all our readers ought to feel a deep 
interest in, but which is liable to be overlooked among the many 
other subjects pressed upon their attention. The grounds taken by 
our correspondent for advocating the cause is the right one. Let 
the appeal be followed up by action. 

AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 

Mr. Editor : — Many I am sure will welcome the notice and ap- 
peal in your last issue in behalf of the Colonization Society. 
All the true friends of the negro will most heartily welcome a mi- 
gration to Africa of all such colored men and women as may be dis- 
posed and are fitted to go — all such as are inspired with a desire not 
only to better their physical and social condition, but to give their 
energies a wider scope and a more unobstructed field for usefulness. 

The whole field opens one of the grandest and most hopeful mis- 
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Bionary schemes of the day. No country is so completely open for 
Christian civilization and the Gospel as Africa, and none promises 
such immediate success. And when we add to this that our Amer- 
icanized, Anglo-Saxonized negroes are the only agents who may 
successfully enter this field with any fair prospects of life and use- 
fulness there, we have an argument equally urging on the friends of 
the colored man to send, and on him to go. 

We readily concede the right of this people to remain in this 
country, and to mark out for themselves and to pursue such a course 
for a livelihood, emolument or position, as may he lawful, or as they 
may deem expedient. As iar as abstract right goes, who has a bet- 
ter right to remain ? No people have added more to the prosperity 
— at least to the financial prosperity of the country. For nothing 
is really -an accession of wealth but what is raised from or dug out of 
the ground — the product of mother earth, and who like the negro 
has made her disgorge her rich treasures ? Unjust, ungenerous 
would it be to deny his normal rights. 

But we may question whether he be wise to throw himself on his 
rights. His interest may be in fofegoing his rights. 

We apprehend that many of our colored people, both North and 
South, will ere long be constrained to adopt some such conclusion. 
After all that has been done for them — and nothing should be lefl 
undone — we fear their condition is such — and likely to remain such 
as ere long to make them yearn for a change that shall deliver them 
from the many disheartening disabilities under which they labor here, 
and for unobstructed opportunities to develop their manhood and em- 
ploy their resources, whether social, mental or physical, and realize 
the rewards of their industry and enterprise, such as for long years 
they may not realize in this country. 

There is no doubt much of romance in the idea cherished by the 
negro at the present moment as to what shall be his future in this 
country. I wish he might realize his pleasant dreams* Yet I fear 
he is destined to disappointment. This I judge from the very nature 
of the case. ' There is such a thing as a conflict of races. Christi- 
anity shall do it away. But as yet it is not done away. Why then 
should the colored man struggle for a position here, which he may at 
once realize with no such struggle in his fatherland ? Why row 
against wind and tide, when he may elsewhere have both wind and 
tide in his favor ? 

But however this may be, it is enough for us to know that a rap- 
idly increasing number has become convinced that their highest in- 
terests lie in the line of emigration to the sunny land from which 
their fathers came. Six hundred are to leave on the first of No- 
vember, and a much larger number to follow in the spring. To them 
it is the land of promise — the land of genial suns, of a fertile soil, 
of vast undeveloped resources — a land where the muscles, the mind 
and the heart of the Americanized African may respond to a de- 
mand and find a field of successful development such as the world 
no where else o£fers« 
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What then is our duty to those who are disposed to go ? If we 
want to do the hest thing for them and the ibost hopeful thing for 
Africa, we shall give the helping hand and hid God speed to every 
one fitted for such emigration. We plead only for that coldni- 
zation, which contemplates the hest good of the negro, and the 
only practicable mode of regenerating Africa. 

We therefore hail with great satisfaction the late action of the 
New Jersey Svnod, cordially and unanimously recommending the 
cause of colonisation, and here we may ask has not the time fully 
oome when the New Jersey Colonization Society should arise from 
ber rest and put on her strength for her great and good work? 
First and foremost she led this truly philanthropic and Christian en- 
terprise. Her great and good men — her Alexanders, Frelinghuy- 
iens and Finleys were its ready champions, and surely the sons of 
00 noble sires will not prove themselves recreant to their trust. 

WiLBBBFOBCB. 
000 

LET US 60. 

. Mr. James Horton, of Chatham county. North Carolina, had a 
slave named George, who early manifested remarkable intelligence. 
He was especially fond of poetry. AAer a time he began to com- 
pose verses of his own. He did not know how to write ; so when 
he had arranged his thoughts in rhyme, he spoke them aloud to 
others, who wrote them down for him. George's poems attracted 
attention, and several were published in the Raleigh Register. 
He embarked at New York, December 5, for Liberia. In view of 
his departure he wrote the following 

SONG FOR THE EMIGRANT. 

Almost as soon Td be a slave, 

As straggling with a treacherous wave, 

A friend is but a foe ; 
Then fearless let qs spread onr sail, 
To meet the nnmolesting gale, 

Gome, Brother^ let us go I 

Let US desert this friendless place, 
To staj is nothing bnt disgrace ; 
Few are our friends we know ; 
LiBiRiA ! break from eveiy mouth, 
To leave the North and travel South, 
Come, SiUer, let us go I 

Sufiter no tear to wet the eje, 
Nor heave a melancholy sigh, 
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For leaving vales of snow ; 
There vegetation ever thrives, 
There corn in winter still revives, | 

Gome, Father J let us go I 

Liberia, flow from every tongue, 
For there the old are waxing young. 

No lasting paia they know ; 
Where milk and honey flow along, 
And manners kindle into song. 

Come, Mother, let us go I 

This place is nothing but a strife, 
Distressing all the peace of life. 

We nothing have to show ; 
Let others scorn me or degrade, 
I'll take my hatchet and my spade , 

Come, all, and let us go I 

000 

SHALL THET BS SENT! 

The American Colonization Society has received daring the past 
two months, the names of six hundred and thirty-two persons, most- 
ly, if not all, Freedmen, desiring passage to Liberia. A much larger 
nnmber are seeking information about the country with a view to aa 
early removal. These are all spontaneous movements. 

Every settlement in Liberia needs fresh population, and there are 
promising and important points on the Coast and in the interior 
which ought to be occupied by the very class of people now pre* 
paring to go. 

For the means to send these anxious applicants we are constrained 
to look to the friends of the Freedmen and to the supporters of our 
cause. Shall we have fifty thousand dollars by May 1 next to send 
them by our superior packet ship, the Golconda — and support them 
for six months after landing ? May every hand extend a Hberal sup- 
port in this the time of pressing want. The appeal is in behalf of 
humanity : let every one assist in the greatest charity of the age. 

000 

SEMI-CENTENNIAL ANNITERSABT. 

The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the American Colonization 
Society will be held on Tuesday evening, January 15, 1867, at 7i 
o'clock, in Trinity P. Episcopal Church, comer Third and G streeti^ 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Annual Report will be presented, and Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. 
D., of Boston, will read an Historical Discourse on the rise and 
progress of the Society. Addresses may be expected from Hon. 
John H. B. Latrobe, President of the Society, and Rt. Rev. Thomas 
M. Clark, D. D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

The Annual Session of the Board of Directors will begin at 12 
o'clock M. of the same day, in the rooms of the Colonization Build- 
ing, corner Pennsylvania Avenue and 4i street. 

000 

ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Arbitrator at Sierra Leonk. — Frederick A. Whittlesey, Esq., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has accepted the appointment of Arbitrator of the Joint International 
Court at Sierra Leone, organized under oar treaty of 1842 with Great Britain 
for the more effectual suppression of the Slave Trade. The Rochester ^x- 
prets says : " The office for which Mr. Whittlesey has been so fitly selected, 
is purely judicial, and the appointment will be recognized here where his 
character and abilities are well known, as" alike creditable to the Govern- 
ment and to himself." 

West African Mail Contract. — The new mail contract between the 
British Post Office Department and the African Steamship Company com- 
menced on the 26th of October. The route is to be between Liverpool and 
Fernando Po via Madeira, Teneriffe, Bathurst, Sierra Leone, Monrovia, Cape 
Palmas, Cape-Coast Castle, Accr|, Jellah, Coffee, Lagos, Benin, Bonny, Old 
Calabar, and Cameroons. The subsidy is to be 20,000Z. a year. The mails 
are to be conveyed from Liverpool to Fernando Po and back again to Liver- 
pool in fifty-one days four hours, exclusive of stoppages for the delivery and 
reception of mails. 

LtBSRiA Methodist Mission. — Bishop Roberts arrived at Monrovia on the 
38th of July. He reports general good health among the missionaries and 
ihelr families, and at some stations encouragement or prosperity. Rev. W. 
P» Kennedy, presiding elder of Cape Palmas district, writes that his district 
is tmproring in every interest — Day-schools, Sunday-schools, conversions, 
ttiid additions. 

MroKQWS AND Efiok LANGUAGES. — By a letter recently received from the 
Rev. Albetl Busknell, of the Gaboon Mission, we learn that the translation 
v4r lli<^ SoHplures into the Mpongwe language is still going on. Besides the 
>fs>HKMi$ |Mrtnl«d At the Bible House some years ago, other portions have 
he^n iVTiinsl*l<hi loid printed at the Mission^ and circulated to some extent, to 
1^1 lliext nt^tmrae^' before asking to have them printed here. It is hoped in 
» tj^w tiNiKt to bavtft the entire Bible translated into this language. Mr. 
BiMliw^ll >vtilM Ikal Uia Bat. A. Robb, of the U. P. Scotch Mission on the 
«M Oia .bar Bh«r| bM ttanaUtad the whole Bible into the Efick tongne. 
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A Sermon prom Liberia. — The Loridon Record^ reviewing a large namber 
of published sermons sent to its office, enumerates one from Liberia, and no- 
tices it as follows: " A sermon by the Rev. E. W. Blyden has considerable 
interest, alike from the occasion and place of its delivery, and from the na- 
ture of its contents. It was preached on the installation of a Presbyterian 
minister, in the Republic of Liberia, a commonwealth occupied, established, 
and governed by Africans. The discourse is exceedingly well written, and, 
in its frequent references to the original text of Scripture, shows the influ- 
ence of the critical habits of the day in so distant a quarter of the world.*' 

Dr. Livingstone. — The first meeting of the session of 1866-7 of the Royal 
Geographical Society was held on Monday evening, November 12, at Bur- 
lington-house, London, Sir R. I. Murchison, President, in the chair. The 
President, in opening the session, gave a sketch of recent events of geograph- 
ical interest. He rejoiced to be able to inform the meeting that the indefat- 
igable Livingstone, by the last accounts, was advancing beyond the Rovuma 
River, in Eastern Africa, towards Lake Nyassa, and was in good health and 
spirits and fully hopeful of success. He earnestly looked for the determina- 
tion of the true watershed of Central Africa at the hands of this undaunted 
traveller, who may be enabled to determine whether Lake Tanganyika be con- 
nected or not on the north with the Albert Nyanza and the Nile. 

Walker's Expedition. — Mr. R. B. Walker reached the " Fernan Vas," 
Equatorial Africa, on his return on the 19th August. His expedition had 
been comparatively unsuccessful, in consequence of his having been robbed. 
Still, he has accomplished something: he has visited unknown places, ob- 
tained much information, ascertained the Ogowe to be an important stream, 
and laid the foundation for a future more extensive exploration, which it 
seems he is quite decided to undertake as soon as may be possible. Mr. 
Walker visited the Adjomba tribe, and discovered another of the small 
lakes with which the region abounds. 

Methodist Missionary Appropriation. — At the last Annual Session of 
the General Missionary Committee, $15,400 were voted to the Liberia Mis- 
sion, being an increase of $820 over the previous year. 

Consul to the Niger. — John Lyons McLeod, formerly British Consul at 
Mozambique, has been appointed Consul in the country of the Niger and its 
tributaries. 



Beceipts of the American Colonization Society, 

From the 20th of November, to the 2Qth of December , 1866. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Laeonia — Cong. Ch., per Dr. 

D. S. Prescott 20 00 

Henmker — Horace Childs^ A. 



D. L. F. Connor, ea. $5. 
M. L. N. Connor, $3. G. 
W. Cogswell, $2, in part 
to const, a L. M., per A. 
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D. L. F. Connor 15 00 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($21.) 
Keene-r-hirB. Appleton, Mrs. 
Mary W. Keyes, Mrs. S. B. 
Bill, Josiah Colony, ea. 
$6. Sarah B. Newcomb, 
$1 21 00 



. 56 00 

VERMONT. 

By Rev. Franklin Butler, ($55.) 
St, Johnshury — Mrs. A. F. 

Kidder, $3. A. Friend, 

$2 5 00 

TFrndlvor— Individuals, extra 

for the late Expedition 50 00 



55 00 

RHODE ISLAND. 

By Rev. J. R. Miller, ($13.) 
Providence — Amos D. Smith, 
$10. Dr. Levi L. Miller, 
$3....- 13 00 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford Co.—^^A FriendJ to 

the Cause." 60 00 

By Rev. J. R. Miller, ($18.) 

Stafford Springe — S. Newton, 
Geo. M. Ives, Wm. Smith, 
ea. $5. W. W. Ellis, C. 
Warren, Cash, ea. $1 18 00 



•?8 00 

MASSACHUSBTTd. 

Huhbardetovm — Mrs. Hannah 
Bennett, Mrs. B. Potter, 
and Friends and Neigh- 
bors 12 00 

By Rev. J. R. Miller, ($10.) 

Webeter—TL, N. Slater 10 00 



22 00 

NEW YORK. 

Kingston — A family of the 
frii^nds of Daniel Eceert, 
to const, him a L. M. ...... 40 00 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($30.) 

White Plains — Sevral indi- 
viduals in Presb. Ch., to 
const, their pastor, Rev. 
David Tbbbb, a L. M. ^.... 30 00 



70 00 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newark-^'Sew Jersey Coloni- 
zation Society, per Charles 

S. Graham, Trea 300 00 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($89.) 



Rahway — J.R. Shotwell, Miss 
Lucy H. Eddy, ea. $20. 
Miss R. Shotwell and Sis- 
ter, $5. Joel Wilson, Rev. 
Dr. Abercombie k Mother, 
ea. $2 

Bridgeton — Judge Elmer...... 

Trenton — Ex-Gov. Vroom, 
Barker Gummere, ea. $10. 



49 00 
20 00 

20 00 



389 00 

PENilSYLVANIA. 

Athens— "R., P. D. Ch., per G. 

A. Perkins, Esq 10 00 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, (171.50.) 
Allegheny City—First U. P. 

Ch., Rev. John T. Pressly, 

D. D., pastor 101 50 

Reading — Isaac McHase, A. 

F. Boas, Adam Leize, 

D. S. Hunter, Mrs. D. S. 

Hunter, ea. $5. George 

J. Eckert, $3. Daniel 

Young, Chas. Rick, ea. 

$1 — $30: Members of the 

First Ger. Ref. Church, to 
' constitute their pastor, the 

Rev. Benjamin Bausman, 

a L. M. Dr. Muhlenberg, 

Isaac Eckert, ea. $10. G. 

A. Nicolls, J. P. Jones, M. 

C. McUvain, W. R. Mcll- 

vain, ea. $5 70 00 



181 50 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington — Miscellaneous.. 101 67 

OHIO. 

OillespieviUe — Abner Wesson 10 00 

FOR REPOSITORY. 
Rhode Island — Pawtucket — 

Daniel Hale, to June 1, '68 5 00 
Maryland — Taneytovm — Miss 

M. Birnie, to Jan. 1, 1868. 1 00 
Indiana — Wavdand — Rev.W. 

Y. Allen, to Jan. 1, 1868... 1 00 
Wisconsin — Kenosha — Mrs. 

Lydia Hanson, to Jan. 1, 

1868 1 00 

California — Los Angelas — 

Rev. H. H. Messenger, to 

AprU 1, 1867 2 00 

Repository 10 00 

Donations 8*74 50 

Miscellaneous 101 67 

* Total $986 17 
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FIFTIETH ANNUAIi BEPOBT OF THE AMEBICAN 

COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



Tanuaby 15, 1867. 



The American Colonization Society commemorates the Semi- 
centennial Anniversary of its formation. Profound thanks 
are offered to God for marked progress in its noble work and 
for the wider field of activity opened, and that its labors 
during the year just closed have been more extended and 
beneficial than for many years past. 

OBITUARIES. 

In the course of the year 1866, intelligence was received of 
the death of four of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, who 
died in the Southern States while intercourse was suspended. 
They were Dr. Thomas Massie, of Virginia ; Eev. William B. 
Johnson, D. D., of South Carolina ; Edwin E. Alberti, Esq., of 
Florida; and Hon. John J. Ormond, of Alabama. These were 
devout and earnest men, unwearied in their labors for the 
spread of Christianity and the welfare of the colored race. 

Since the last meeting seven more of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Society have been removed. The first who was called 
away was James Boorman, Esq., of New York, a liberal giver 
to promote the benevolent enterprises of the times and a model 
of Christian integrity and judgment. Following him in rapid 
succession were Lieut. Gen. Winfield Scott, whose goodness 
of heart and humanity shone not less brightly than his mill- 
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tary genius and love of country ; Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, of 
London, who spent his life in the service of his fellow-creatures 
of all races, and was universally esteemed for his consistency 
of character and the utter unselfishness of his devotion to this 
and every good cause; William W. Seaton, Esq., long an active 
and highly prized member of the Executive Committee of this 
Society, and its public advocate and defender, he has left 
behind him a bright example of disinterested benevolence; 
Gen. John H. Cocke, of Virginia, for many years spared as 
the Senior Vice-President of the Society, and who had fervently 
labored for his servants by furnishing the facilities for their 
spiritual improvement, and the settlement of some and the 
proparati6n of others to enjoy their freedom in Liberia; Daniel 
Chandler, Esq., of Alabama, justly held in high esteem for his 
piety and philanthropic character; and Commodore EobertF. 
Stockton, of New Jersey, eminent for civic acquirements and 
naval renown, and for intrepidity in meeting and successfully 
surmounting the bitter opposition of the natives, and in 
securing the territory upon which has arisen Monrovia, the 
capital city of the Liberian Eepublic. 

It is fitting here to notice the great loss sustained by 
the Society in the decease of John P. Crozer, Esq., of Penn- 
sylvania, a man of rare generous sympathies and abounding 
liberality, long identified with the religious and cliari table in- 
stitutions of the country. Bound to our cause by the heroic 
dedication and sacrifice of a younger brother — Dr. Samuel A. 
Crozer, who was the first agent and physician appointed by 
the Society, and who sailed with the first company of emi- 
grants dispatched to Western Africa — he was always much 
interested in our labors and progress, and frequently attended 
and participated in the deliberations of the Board of Direc- 
tors, where he was distinguished by a sound judgment, catholic 
disposition, uniform courtesy, and genuine kindness. By his 
will he made provision for the promotion of the purposes of 
our organization to the extent of five thousand dollars. 

Death has also removed from the ranks of the patrons and 
efficient friends of the Society, Francis Hall, Esq., of New 
York; William Crane, Esq., of Baltimore; and Hon. Abra- 
ham Hanson, the first Commissioner and Consul General of 
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the United States to Liberia, whose address at our last anoual 
meeting was full of interest and encouragement. 

In the departure of these constant and able advocates of the 
cause of African colonization, the members and friends of the 
Society are admonished of the uncertainty of all human sup- 
ports, and of the necessity of arousing themselves to higher 
efforts in the light of the ever shining glory of these excellent 
and lamented men. 

FINANCES. 

The actual receipts during the year were : From donations 
$10,895 18 ; from legacies $37,644 70, and from other sources 
$10,835 26 ; making a total of $59,375 14 ; and the disburse- 
ments for the same period were; For the support of emigrants 
on the 'passage, and six months after landing in Liberia, 
$40,807 27 ; toward the purchase of the ship Golconda and 
fitting her for our service and for sea, $13,000 ; for running 
expenses of her present voyage, $6,000 13 ; improvements in 
Liberia, $6,645 48 ; the Government of Liberia for support of 
Eecaptured Africans ; $1,873 35, and for other purposes 
$14,816 23 ; making a total of $83,142 46— compelling us to 
realize invested funds to meet the difference, $25,000. 

Had it not been for a temporary fund on hand, the Society 
would have been necessarily obliged to fail to meet the increased 
demand upon it, or become seriously embarrassed. We have 
a ship that can comfortably carry six hundred and sixty 
emigrants at a time, and make two voyages a year. To enable 
her to do that much, we need at least one hundred thousand 

DOLLARS. 

PURCHASE OF A PACKET. 

To accommodate the numerous applicants for passage and 
settlement in Liberia, and the great economy aiid pressing 
necessity of having a vessel of our own, adapted to our wants, 
it was determined to purchase, in September last, the ship Gol- 
conda, 1016 tons, or 303 tons larger than the packet " Mary 
Caroline Stevens," whose place she takes in the service of the 
Society between this country and Liberia. 
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The purchase was not eflfeeted until after a thorough ex- 
amination of the marketB for vessels on charter or for sale. 
She was secured at a very reasonable price for cash. 

To Dr. James Hall is the Society indebted for the selection, 
purchase and fitting out -of this ship, which was done at 
Boston, and for the following description of her : 

•• THE SHIP GOLCONDA 

Was built in Wairren, Maine, of Chesapeake oak, in 1853, 
consequently is now thirteen years old. She ranks AIJ on 
the Boston underwriters' lists, and insures at as low rates 
as any other ship of her age, or in fact of any age. She is a 
very sightly, handsome ship, with very little show, heavily 
sparred, especially aloft, having a handsome round stern, and 
good figure-head ; sits gracefully on the water, either at anchor 
or under way. 

Within the past three years she has undergone most thor- 
ough repair — having had a new upper deck, new lower masts 
aTid bowsprit, and diagonal cross braces between her hanging 
knees, both in her lower hold and between decks. In 1865, she 
was metaled very high up on her bends. In opening after 
purchase, her timbers were pronounced by the port inspectors 
sound and in good condition for her age. Of some forty or 
fifty exposals, only two or three proved in any degree decayed. 

Although not technically a clipper ship, she is of a fine 
model — sharp medium, sails very fast when fully laden, draw- 
ing twenty-four feet, but in the trim the service of the Society 
will require of her — sixteen to eighteen feet draft, she will 
doubtless prove one of the fastest ships afloat. 

Her construction peculiarly fits her for an emigrant ship — 
having a height between decks of eight feet, her lower deck 
flush fore and aft. Three large ventilators and three hatches 
arranged for being kept open in all weathers, guarantee a 
sufficiency of ventilation for the large number of emigrants 
she is prepared to accommodate. 

Her cooking apparatus is of the first order. Her galley is 
very large, and contains two large cambooses and a patent 
baker. A barrel of salted provisions with rice or potatoes to 
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match, can be cooked at one time, and a barrel of meal or flour 
be baked into bread during the process. Arrangements are 
made for feeding and nursing from ^ve to six hundred adult 
emigrants. 

The deck cabin, being what is called a full poop — will ac- 
commodate from ten to fifteen passengers, besides master and 
officers. The forecastle, for the crew, is on deck forward. 

Taking the ship all in all, perhaps she is as well fitted for the 
purposes of the Society as if she had been constructed under 
the direction of its agents — save and except the article of 
tanks — for which water casks were of necessity substituted ; 
and we may reasonably expect that she will last and insure 
at fair rates, for many years from the time of purchase." 

EMIGRATION OF THE YEAR. 

It was hoped early in the year that a' sufficient number of 
applicants for passage to Liberia, would be ready to justify 
the charter of a small vessel for their despatch May 1 ; but as 
the time approached, they either gave up their intention of 
going, or concluded to remain for a later opportunity. During 
the summer, however, 1165 applicants were enrolled to embark 
November 1. 

Arrangements were made to accommodate 660 of these — the 
full capacity of the ship — as follows : — Columbia, S. C, 150 ; 
Newberry, S. C, 150 ; Knoxville, Tenn., 150; Macon, Georgia, 
150 ; Sparta, Georgia, 46; and Philadelphia, Penna., 14. 

The Golconda was provisioned at Boston, and sailed thence, 
on Saturday, October 20, for Charleston, S. C, as the nearest 
and most convenient port for their embarkation. Adverse 
winds and a severe gale off ( -ape Hatteras prevented her arrival 
at that port until Thursday, November 8, by which time the 
companies from Macon, Georgia, and from Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, had reached there ; the former, with a few more than 
were expected, and the latter with a few less. That from 
Newberry, S. C, followed in due season with full ranks, while but 
forty-three came from Columbia, S. C. — upwards of two-thirds 
of the number having become frightened by false reports, or 
induced by the offers of contractors and planters to go as 
laborers to Tennessee and to Florida. Those relied upon from 
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Sparta, Georgia, were hindered by the sickness of the headman 
and the death of two of his children, and the Philadelphia 
party were subsequently sent in a trading vessel from New 
York. These failures were made good, in part, by some of the 
residents of Charleston, S. C, who made application and were 
accepted while the ship lay there. 

The Golconda was got in readiness, and on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, November 21, being the first day of high water 
on the bar after her arrival at Charleston ; she was towed 
safely out to sea, and set sail for Liberia. May her voyage 
have been as favorably prosecuted as it was auspiciously begun ! 

She started with exactly six hundred emigrants on board, of 
whom 194 were from Macon, Georgia ; 167 from Newberry, 
S. C. ; 144 from Knoxvillc, Tennessee ; 52 from Charleston, 
S. C, and 43 from Columbia, S. C. Of these 206 are to settle 
at Sinou ; 181 at Carysburg ; 155 at Cape Mount, and 58 at 
Cape Palmas. 

A large proportion of the emigrants are professors of religion, 
of whom it is known that 70 are Methodists, 56 are Baptists, 13 
are Presbyterians, and 2 are Episcopalians. Among them is a 
regularly organized church — " The Macon Baptist Church 
OF SiNOU County, Liberia" — consisting of pastor, two deacons, 
and twenty-six members. 

A high degree of intelligence is shown in that 77 can read, 
20 can both read and write, and 2 have had the advantages of 
a collegiate education. 

The trades or occupations are represented by 78 farmers, 
33 laborers, 15 carpenters, 13 shoemakers, 9 bricklayers, 9 
blacksmiths, 4 wheelwrights, 3 coopers, 3 tailors, 2 millers, 2 
cooks, 1 iron-moulder, 1 silversmith, 1 ginmaker, 1 waterman, 
1 gunsmith, 1 engineer, 1 goldsmith, 1 dentist, and 1 photo- 
grapher. 

The Golconda had ^ve cabin passengers, among whom are 
the venerable Kcv. John Seys — for the past thirty years iden- 
tified with the interests of Liberia and of the cause of African 
Colonization, now returning as Minister Resident and Consul 
General of the United States to that Republic, and Rev. H. W. 
Erskine — son of one of the most estimable colored ministers who 
ever went to the African coast, who was educated in Liberia, 
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entered the ministry, and is now Attorney General of that 
rising State. This was his first visit to the land of his birth, 
made in part to take with him an aged sister and her husband, 
with their children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
lately made free, and now joyfully accompanying him. 

Three emigrants from Cambridgeport, Mass., sailed in the 
Forest Oak, from Salem, Mass., December 21, intending to 
locate at Monrovia. 

Eighteen persons were sent at an outlay of $1,420 42 by 
the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, in the trader Edith 
Rose, from New York, viz : four for Monrovia, March 24, and 
fourteen for Grand Bassa County, December 5. They are re- 
ported as intelligent, religious, and unusually vigorous, and 
like those by the Golxjonda, were well supplied with agricultural 
implements, mechanical tools, books, Bibles, and the requisites 
to render industry and economy sources of comfort and plenty. 

The expenses of colonizing these six hundred and twenty- 
one emigrants, being the largest number seilt in any one year 
since 1854, have been much greater than heretofore per capita. 

These were, with but few exceptions, of the class known as 
*^ freedmen," and are now doubtless rejoicing in the full bless- 
ings of the Gospel, with perfect civil and social freedom and 
equality, and all the rights and privileges of manhood, in a 
clime and on a continent where the highest elevation and use- 
fulness of which they are capable, are eminently promised by 
nature ai^jd Providence. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Since the departure of the Golconda from Boston, applica 
tions have been received with the names of 78 persons at 
Winnesboro, S. C. ; 25 at Lagrange, Georgia ; 78 at Columbus, 
Georgia ; 178 at Newberry, S. C, and 291 at MuUins Depot, 
S. C. ; in all, 642, for passage to Liberia. Companies are 
known to be forming, each promising to be at least 150 strong, 
at Macon, Georgia ; at Florence, S. C ; at Apalachicola, Florida, 
and at Newbern,N. C, while smaller parties have applied from 
other places ; among which may be named Eden ton, N. C, and 
Albemarle county, Virginia, all hoping to set sail the coming 
spring for " Fatherland." 
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Inquiries for information about Liberia and how to get there 
continue to reach the office of the Society, showing that 
multitudes are using the means, which they never had before, 
of learning the actual condition and real promise of a country 
which appeals to them with its ancestral claims and offers 
them such advantages as they can hope to obtain nowhere 
else on the face of the earth. 

It is to be distinctly understood that each and all of the 
movements which resulted in the unusually large emigration 
by the Golconda, and those just referred to, were, and are, 
purely local and spontaneous. The people sought the Society 
in each and every instance. 

SHALL THEY GO ? 

Ought not these people, also, to be helped*? Shall we close 
our hands against those who prefer a home in Liberia and seek 
of us the needful -aid ? 

If they desire and choose to go to Africa is it not our duty 
to aid and encourage them to do so ? Can we, in any better 
way, repay them for their services, or make amends for the 
past, than by restoring them to their long lost heritage in their 
fatherland ? And shall we fail to supply Africa with intelli- 
gent Christian industry in the persons of her own offspring ? 

" As teachers, missionaries, and colonies they will go self- 
moved, and the waves of the Atlantic, that heard the wail and 
the groans from the hold of the slave ship, \^illyet resound the 
song, the psalm, and the prayer from the lips of colored people 
returning to found empire and Christian civilization in Africa. 
How vast then are the results of the problem of the colored 
people in America ? They involve all sections and populations 
here, and extend their influence over two continents. Such a 
problem may well claim the sympathy and the thought of the 
nation." 

LIBERIA INVITES THEM. 

In his lg,st annual message. President Warner thus dwells 
upon the advantages which Liberia is offering to the people of 
color : 
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" On the subject of immigration we cannot but feel a deep 
interest. Our need of population is immediate and urgent. 
Our immense resources cannot be developed — ^the fruits of the • 
earth, spontaneously produced, cannot be gathered — the fat of 
the land cannot be made available, simply for the want of 
minds and hands to engage in the necessary operations. 
Surely with the vast latent capabilities of this country, we 
have the ability to become a Power, by no means to be despised 
in the agricultural and commercial worid. 

We have again and again invited our brethren in the United 
States to come over and help us fill up the vast solitudes, which 
for centuries have remained uninhabited j while they, in exile 
in the western hemisphere, are jostled and elbowed aad 
trampled upon by an oppressive race. But my hopes are as 
strong as ever, and my confidence remains unshaken in the 
destiny of Liberia. She is yet to be the asylum for the op- 
pressed American negro and a beacon for the guidance of the 
benighted tribes of this continent. "1 may not be able to predict 
the methods by which Africa's exiled sons are to be restored 
to her bosom ; but I. feel certain such an occurrence will in 
some way or other take place.'' 

Eev. Edward W. Blyden, lately Secretary of State of Liberia, 
and now Fulton Professor of Languages in Liberia College, on 
a recent occasion said : 

"Any one who has traveled at all in Western Africa, espe- 
cially in the interior of Liberia, and has seen how extensive 
and beautiful a country, marvelously fertile, lies uninhabited 
with its attractive and perennial verdure overspreading the 
hills and valleys, cannot but come to the conclusion that this 
beauteous domain is in reserve for a people who are to come 
and cultivate it j and we can see no people so well prepared 
and adapted for this work as the negroes of the United States. 
They are now in America carried away by fascinating and 
absorbing speculations about the rights and privileges they are 
to enjoy in that land. Numerous politicians are endeavoring 
to advance their own ambitious purposes by agitating ques- 
tions of the black man's future in the United States. But unless 
they can succeed in thoroughly altering the estimation of the 
negro entertained by the mass of white men in that country; 
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UTiU^HH they can effectually remove the predominant, if not in- 
Htinctivo feeling that he is, in some way, an alien and an inferior 
b(Mn^; unless they can succeed in bringing to pass general and 
honorable atnalgamation, so as to render the social and domestic 
iritiJiHrntH of the two people identical — they will contribute really 
nothing to the solution of the black man's difficulties. The 
agitation they are keeping up will result only in the determina- 
tion hy the white man, in the different States, of the exact 
proportion of self-government to be doled out to the man of 
(!olor, and it matters not what may be the extent of political 
rIghtH and j)rivilcges which may be thus conferred; deprived 
of th(? ability to rise in the social scale, according to his per- 
Honal merit, as Europeans can, the black man will always find 
hiM condition anomalous and galling. * * * * 

IUa(!U men of refinement and energy of character will feel 
more hohhI lively than ever the burden of existence in America; 
they will appreciate more and more keenly the enormous diffi- 
cultioH In the way of their ever enjoying full political rights 
and privih'geM In a country in which they must maintain an 
over irKjreuHing numerical inferiority. They will find that 
und<ir HU(;li clrcmniHlances, in a popular government, a people 
cannot grow in all the elements of a true and perfect manhood, 
but muHt limp through life with crippled energies, always 
in the rtair of their Huporiors in number. They will then 
(jonio to a wiMor interpretation of their mission and destiny. 
Abandoning thedlHappointing and fretful illusions which harass 
them in i]w land of their birth, they will look abroad for some 
Hcene of un trammeled growth ; and Africa will, without doubt, 
bo the final home and field of operation for thousands if not 
millionH of thorn, And the poworf\il agency that will thus be 
brought into that land— of flvmlly influences, and the diversified 
appliances of civilized life in the various mechanical, agricul- 
tural, commercial, and civil operations, will rapidly renovate 
the Hpirit and character of the AfVioan communities; and 
whole tribes, brought under the pervading influence of Chris- 
tian principles, will be incorporated among us. 'And then, 
Anglo-American Christianity, liberty, and law, under the pro- 
tection of the Liberian flag, will have nothing to impede their 
indefinite spread over that immense continent." 
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NATIONAL PROGRESS. 

Liberia is gradually gi'owing in the elements of national 
stability. Coffee and sugar are more extensively planted than 
ever, and the manufacture of cotton cloth has increased during 
the past year. The two important articles of soap and salt, 
are likely soon to cease to be imported — apparatus having 
been sent to manufacture them on a large scale. 

The natural riches of that region are enormous, and are such 
as sooner or later, will support a commerce to which that at 
present existing on the coast is merely fractional. The Libe- 
rians own and run a fleet of " coasters," collecting palm oil, 
camwood, ivory, gold dust, &c. A schooner of eighty tons 
was built, costing $11,000, and loaded last fall at New York, 
from money and the proceeds of African produce sent for that 
purpose by an enterprising merchant of Grand Bassa County. 
A firm at Monrovia are having a vessel built in one of the 
ship yards of New York, to cost $15,000, which it is expected 
will be ready to sail about the middle of February next. 

Bishop Payne, for the past thirty years connected with the 
Episcopal Mission on the West Coast of Africa, and now tem- 
porarily in this country, thus describes what he witnessed at 
Monrovia on his recent homeward voyage : 

" We enter Monrovia roads, and find two vessels at anchor. 
One a brigantine of 137 tons, English built, is owned by Dr. 
S. F. McGill and Brothers. She is commanded by Captain 
Kelly, Liberian, and a navigator. The other is a regular Eng- 
lish brig, just out, consigned to the firm just named with a full 
cargo, and to be loaded entirely by them. Boats are passing 
rapidly to and from the shore loaded with palm oil and sugar. 
Her " lay-days,'' or days for loading, are forty, but she will be 
freighted in thirty days. Dr. McGill ships on board of her 
thirty thousand gallons palm oil and twenty-five thousand 
pounds of sugar, from the St. Paul's river. 

Just as we come to anchor, several boats come alongside 
the bark Thomas Pope, loaded with sugar. It is freight from 
Idr. Jesse Sharp, one of the prosperous sugar planters on the 
St. Paul's. Mr. Shai'p judiciously purchased a small steam 
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sugar mill for S2,500, and paid for it the first year. For four- 
teen days we are receiving cargo, all from Monrovia. We ship 
thirty-six thousand gallons palm oil, sixty- two thousand pounds 
of sugar, near fourteen thousand pounds of coffee, seven hun- 
dred pounds of ivory, besides sundry smaller amounts as 
freight." 

The same devoted laborer for the redemption of Africa, 
affords the following cheering account of what he saw of the 
thrift, comfort, and progress along the St. Paul's river, during 
a trip made Frida}^, April 20, 1866 : 

" Emerging from Stockton Creek, we feel we are in a civil- 
ized country. On the right, in Lower Caldwell, is the neat 
establishment of Mr. Powers. Here too is a modest frame 
building with quite as modest a congregation, called St. Peter's 
Episcopal Church. Proceeding up the river, we saw two Bap- 
tist and Methodist churches, each of brick, on either side of 
the river. Just opposite to Mr. Powers*, on the Virginia side 
of the river, is the neat, home-like residence Of Rev. John 
W. Roberts, Bishop of the Liberia Methodist Church. The 
settlement of Virginia, here extends back three or four miles 
from the river. Above Mr. Roberts', we soon see the fine brick 
houses of Mr. William Blackledge, and Rev. A. F. Russell. 
Presently w^e come to Clay-Ashland, where besides Grace 
(Episcopal) Church are three, others. Here are many fine 
brick houses, the township of Clay-Ashland, extending back 
four or five miles, and now we never lose sight again of culti- 
vated fields, and comfortable brick houses. Best amongst 
these are those of the Messrs. Cooper, DeCoursey, Anderson, 
Howland, and Washington, sugar jjlanters. By the time we 
reach the Gandilla farm^we have passed four steam mills all 
hard at work. There are many- wooden mills besides those 
propelled by steaui. An intelligent friend has given us the 
following, as an approximate estimate of the sugar crop on the 
St. Paul's, in 1866 : Sharp, 120,000 lbs. ; Cooper, 80,000 lbs. ; 
Anderson, 35,000 lbs. ; Howland, 40,000 lbs. ; Roe, 30,000 lbs. ; 
sundry smaller farmers, 150,000 ; total 575,000 lbs. The coffee 
crop also, is considerable, though wo are not able to state ho\v 
much." 
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EVIDENCES OF NATIONAL REGARD. 

Several of the leading Powers of the world have recently 
given evidence of their regard for Liberia. By order of the 
Emperor of Eussia, a first-class Eussian frigate made a com- 
plimentary visit, in January, to Monrovia. Sweden and Nor- 
way 'also sent a national vessel on a similar errand — the first 
arrivals of the armed representatives of these two northern 
European nations in the waters of the African Eepublic. The 
celebrated ship Kearsarge lately called on her way home from 
the Mediterranean — the first American cruiser ordered there 
since the beginning of the war. 

The highest diplomatic representative accredited to Liberia is 
from the United States — the title being lately changed to that 
of Minister Eesident and Consul General. And Congress, at 
its last session, passed an act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to sell to the Government of Liberia, on a long credit, 
such gunboat as could be spared and would answer their wants. 

The Secretary of the Navy states that a vessel of the char- 
acter and capacity described, or that would be suitable for the 
Liberian Government, is not in his Department. It is hoped 
that this intended act of kindness from the mother to the 
daughter Eepublic may not fail, but be happily carried out, as 
peculiarly expressive of the good feelings of the citizens of 
this country, and as promotive of- American interests in that 
region — which the policy of England and her line of monthly 
mail steamers are fast diverting. 

Holland, and Sweden and Norway, have created consulate* 
officers to reside at Monrovia, and it is expected that a treaty 
of amity and commerce will soon be concluded between Eussia 
and Liberia. 

LIBERIA COLLEGE. 

The College is doing as well as could be expected. One will 
gi-aduate at the end of the collegiate year, and five from the 
Preparatory department will be prepared to enter. 

Prof. Blyden of the College, a man of marked ability and 
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I(5jirnin^, lately visited and spent a short time at the Syrian 
Pn^tostant College, Mount Lebanon, for the purpose of learn- 
ing the? Arabic, ho that he might, on his return, teach it to the 
hibi'Han HtiidontH. He was led to this step by learning that 
i\w native? Mohammedans visiting that Republic were greatly 
(loIight(^d witii a box of Arabic Testaments sent there from 
Syria through this country. It is thought that this language 
iM making ra])id encroachments in Western Africa by the 
t'xnrtioriH of native negro Mohammedans, and that it is be- 
otuing vory imj)ortant that Liberian young men who intend 
twiti^ring on the missionary work, or residing in the interior, 
Hhonld have some knowledge of it. 



GENERAL SURVEY. 

Am wo (jIoho this annual record, we turn our eyes to survey 
Iho way in which the Lord hath led us this fifty years. 

The American Colonization Society was founded in Wash- 
ington, 1). ('., Dooomb^r 21, 1816, by eminent individuals 
IVom tho sovoral States, memorably prominent among whom 
WHH tlio Hov. Uobort Kinlo}'*, 1). D. A constitution was adopted 
at at) adjourned mooting held in the Hall of the House of Re- 
proHontativos on tho "following Saturday," December 28, and 
ortioors olootod January 1, 1817. Not one, it is believed, of 
thoMo who took part in those proooodings, or of the officers 
oho.'4on at tho first mooting, aro living to witness its semi-cen- / 
tonnial anniversary I , ^/ 

Tho Society has had fivo Pronhlontia, viz: 

January 1, 1817, Hon, Buahrud Washington. 

January KS, 1830, Hon. CharloH (Carroll, of Carrollton. >j 

January 20, 1838, Ex-Prosidont Janioa Madison. 

Doecnibor 15, 1836, Hon. Henry (May. 

January 19, 1853, Hon, John II. II l^atmbo. 

TI\o whole amount of its roeoiptM tlurtng tho fifty years has 

boon 82,140,507.77; and tho StatoOoluulmvtiunSooietios received, 

whilo acting in an indopondont capaolty, aa nearly as we can 

an ivo at it, $417,399.33, making a grand total of $2,558,907.10. 

Tho SooiotjMias given passage to 11,909 persons of color. 
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sent in 147 vessels or voyages, and what is a remarkable Prov- 
idence, not one of the vessels with emigrants on board has 
been permitted to be wrecked or lost I Of these people 4,501 
were born free, 344 purchased their freedom, 5,957 were emanci- 
pated for the purpose of going to Liberia, the status of 68 is 
unknown, 346 were sent, in 1865, from Barbados, W. I., and 
793 have left this country since the termination of the war, 
mostly of the class popularly known as " freedmen." 1,227 
more have been settled at "Maryland in Liberia," by the 
Maryland State Colonization Society. The total emigration, 
therefore, under colonization auspices and expense, has been 
12,136. 

The Government of the United Stittes has made the settle- 
ments founded by the Society the asyltim of 5,722 Eecaptured \ 
Africans, mostly taken on the high seas by its men-of-war. 

The Society has strictly confined its labors to the "colon- 
izing, with their own consent, the free people of color residing 
in our country, in Africa." 

Eev. Samuel J. Mills and Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, went on 
board the "Electra," at Philadelphia, for London, November 
16, 1817. They set sail in the " Mary" from London, February 
3, 1818, and arrived at Sierra Leone March 22, following. They 
selected Sherbro Island, about 120 miles from that celebrated 
British Colony, and left thence for the United States, May 22, 
having passed just two months on the West coast of Africa. 
Mr. Mills died on the homeward voyage. His worthy colleague 
still lives in a good old age. 

The ship "Elizabeth," the Mayflower of Liberia, sailed from . 
New York, February 6, 1820, with 88 emigrants, and arrived at 
Sierra Leone, March 9. These pioneers were landed at Cam- 
pelar, Sherbro Island, March 20, 1820. This place was soon 
abandoned, and the survivors removed to Fourah Bay. 

A treaty was signed at and for Mesurado, December 15, 1821, 
the colonists removed, and the American flag raised there, April 
25, 1822. 

The several settlements, with one exception, were formed 
into a Commonwealth — the Legislature of which began its first 
session, August 30, 1839. 
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The people, in convention assembled, July 26, 1847, consti- 
tuted and declared themselves a " free, sovereign, and indpen- 
dent State, by the name and title of the Kepublic of Liberia." 

The flag of the new Kepublic was raised, August 24, 1847, 
with demonstrations of joy and gratitude. 

The territory owned by the Liberia government extends 
some six hundred miles along the West African coast, and 
reaches back indefinitely toward the interior, the native title 
to which has been fairly purchased. 

It has brought within its elevating influence at least 200,000 
of the native inhabitants, who are gradually acquiring the arts, 
comforts, and conveniences of civilized life. It has a regularly 
organized government, modeled after our own, with all the 
Idepartments in successful operation. Schools, seminaries, a 
College, and some fifty churches belonging to seven diflerent 
denominations, are in a hopeful condition. Towns and cities 
are being built where once the slave-trade flourished with all 
its untold cruelty, bloodshed, and carnage. Agriculture is ex- 
tending and commerce is increasing. 

Liberia has exercised, for nigh twenty years, all the powers' 
and attrilnites of an independent Government, and has been 
recognized as such by the leading Powers of the world. 

"For fifty years after their first landing on American shores, 
our ancestors scarcely succeeded in holding their numbers and 
possessions good ; and yet the result of their feeble beginnings 
has, in some two centuries, culminated in a nation numbering 
^__>.more millions of men than there were then hundreds, and ex- 
tending in width thousands of miles from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Keasoning from analogy, it would seem as if the expectations 
of some of the friends of Africa are scarcely too sanguine — that 
less than two centuries will yet pass away before Africa, from 
the' Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, will constitute a great repub- 
lican United States of Africa, equalling that of the United 
States of America in population and in territory, rivaling it in 
every useful art and accomplishment, and alone afl'ording by 
means of an overflowing superabundance of tropical products, 
a foreign commerce greater in magnitude than that which the 
interchanges of the world now afford." 
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ANNUAIi MEETIITQ OF THE AMEBICAIT COLONIZATIOIT 

BOOIMTY. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society 
was held in Trinity Episcopal Church, comer of C and Third 
streets, Washingtonj D. C, on Tuesday, January 15, 1867, at 
7 J o'clock, p. M. ; the President, Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, in 
the chair. 

Eev. K. K. Gurley invoked the Divine blessing. 

President Latrobe made a brief address on the Society reach- 
ing its Semi-Centennial Anniversary. 

Extracts from the Annual Keport were read by Mr. Coppinger, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Society, who also presented 
communications from President Warner, dated September 
6, 1866, and Mr. Henry W. Johnson, Jr., October 15, 1866, of 
Monrovia, Liberia, prepared for the occasion, at the request of 
the Executive Committee. 

Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D., presented and read extracts from 
an Historical sketch of the rise and progress of the Society. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D. D., made an Address. 

Rev. John Maclean, D. D., pronounced the benediction, and 
the Society, at 9.45 o'clock, adjourned. 



Wednesday, January 16, 1867. 

The American Colonization Society met at its rooms this 
day at 12 o'clock m., President Latrobe in the chair. 

The minutes of the last annual session and of the meeting 
of last evening, were read and approved. 

On motion, it was 

Besolved, That a Committee be appointed to nominate a 
President and Yice-Presidents for the ensuing year. 

Rev. Dr. Maclean, William Y. Pettit, Esq., and Rev. W. H. 
Steele were appointed the Committee. 

The Committee, through their Chairman, Rev. Dr. Maclean, 
made a report, recommending the election of the following : 
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President : 
Hon. John H. B. Latrobe. 



Yice-Presidents : 



1. Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D., Connecticut 

2. Moses Allen, Esq., New York. 

3. Rev. James 0. Andrew, D. D., Alabama. 

4. Hon. Walter Lowrie, New York. 

5. Stephen Duncan, M. D., Mississippi. 

6. Hon. William C. Rives, Virginia. 

7. Hon. Henry A. Foster, New York. 

8. Robert Campbell, Esq., (Georgia. 

9. Hon. Peter D. Vroom, New Jersey. 

10. Hon. James Garland, Virginia. 

11. Hon. Willard Hall, Delaware. 

12. Gerard Ralston, Esq., England. 

13. Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D., Mass. 

14. Thomas R. Hazard, Esq., Rhode Island. 

15. Hon: Lucius Q. C. Elmer, New Jersey. 

16. Rt. Rev. Charles P. Mcllvaine, D.D., Ohio. 

17. Hod. Joseph R. Underwood, Kentucky. 

18. Rev. Joshua Soulc, D. D., Tennessee. 

19. Rev. Thomas 0. Upham, D. D., Maine. 
£0. Hon. Thomas W. Williams, Conn. 

21. Rev. John Early, D. D., Virginia. 

22. Rev. LoTick Pierce, D. D., Georgia. 

23. Hon. Robert J. Walker, New York. 

24. John Bell, M. D.,IPennsylvania. 

25. Rev. Robert Ryland, D. D., Virginia. 

26. Hon. Frederick P. Stanton, D. C. 

27. Hon. James M. Wayne, Georgia. 

28. Hon. Washington Hunt, New York. 

29. Hon. Horatio Seymour, New York. 

30. Hon. Joseph A. Wright, Indiana. 

31. Hon. George F. Fort, New Jersey. 

32. Hon. Ralph I. Ingersoll, Conn. 

33. Hon. Joseph B. Ingersoll, Pennsylvania. 
84. Hon. Edward Coles, Pennsylvania. 



85. Rev. Howard ICalcom, D. D., Pennsylvania 

36. Rev. John P. Durbin, D. D., New York. 

37. Edward MoGtehee, Esq., Mississippi. 

38. Hon. Thomas H. Seymour, Conn. 
89. Rev. Osmon C. Baker, D. D., N. H. 

40. Rev. Edmund S. Janes, D. D., New York. 

41. Rev. Matthew Simpson, D. D., Penna. 

42. Rev. Levi Scott, D. D., Delaware. 

43. Rev. Ralph R. Gurley, D. C. 

44. Rev. Robert Paine, D. D., Mississippi. 

45. Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, D. D., Ey. 
40. Rev. Thomas A. Morris, D. D., Ohio. 

47. Henry Stoddard, Esq., Ohio. 

48. Rev. Edward R. Ame8,D. D., Maryland. 

49. Rev. James S. C. Finley, Illinois. 

50. Hon. Edward Bates, Missouri. 

51. Hon. John F. Darby, Misaonri. 

52. Rev. Nathan L. Rice, D. D., New York . 
58. Hon. Joseph B. Crockett, California. 
64. Hon. Henry Dutton, Connecticut. 

55. Hon. George F. Patten, Maine. 

56. Richard Hoff, Esq., Georgia. 

57. Henry M. Schieffelin, Esq., New York. 

58. Rev. John Maclean, D. D., New Jersey. 

59. Richard T. Haines, Esq., New York. 

60. Freeman Clark, Esq., Maine. 

61. William H. Brown, Esq., Illinois. 

62. Hon. Ichabod Goodwin, New Hampshire. 

63. Hon. John Bell, Tennessee. 

64. Hon. William E. Dodge, New York. 

65. Robert H. Ives, Esq., Rhode Island. 

66. Rev. Thomas DeWitt, D. D., New York. 

67. Hod. James R. Doolittle, Wisconsin. 

68. Samuel A. Crozer, Esq., Pennsylvania* 



On motion, it was 

Hesolved, That the Society confirm the nominations and 
elect the persons named in the report. 

On motion, it was 

Besolved, That the Society do now adjonm to meet on the 
third Tuesday in January, 1867, at 7} o'clock, p. m., at such 
place as the Executive Committee shall appoint. 

Attest, Wm. Coppinger, 

Sec7'etary. 
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FBOCEEDINQS OF THE BOABD OF DIBECTOBS. 

Washington, D. C, January 15, 1867. 

The Board of Directors of the American Colonization 
Society met this day at 12 o'clock, m., in their rooms in the 
Colonization Building, corner of Pennsylvania avenue and 
Foiir-nnd-a-half street. 

The l^resident, Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, took the chair, and, 
at his request, Eev. William E. Schenck, D. D., opened the 
meeting with prayer. 

The Board proceeded to the appointment of a Secretary; 
and, on motion of Kev. Dr. Tracy, William Coppinger was 
appointed. 

Rev. Dr. Tracy, Mr. Pettit, and Rev. Mr. Steele were ap- 
pointed a Committee on Credentials; who, subsequently, made 
a report, which was accepted and apj)roved. 

DELEGATES APPOINTED FOR 1867. 

Yermont — George W. Scott, Esq.* 

Massachusetts — -Hon. G. Washington Warren, Joseph S. 
Ropes, Esq. 

Connecticut — Hon; Samuel H. Huntington, Hon. James T. 
Pratt,* Gen. E. A. Elliot,* H. A. Elliot, Esq. * B[. M. Benedict, 
Esq.,* Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D. D., H. O. Pinneo, Esq.,* 
E. II, Roberts, Esq.,* W. W. Wakeman, Esq. * Daniel Phillips, 
Esq.,* Rev. Wm. W. Turner,* Rev. George H. Clark,* Dr. H. 
A. Grant,* Samuel Coit, Esq.,* H. Tudor Brownell, E>q.* 

!No\v York— Thomas Davenport, Esq., Hon. James W. Beek- 
man.* 

New Jersey — Hon. F. T. Frelinghuysen,* Hon. A. G. Cat- 
tell,* Rev. R. M. Abercrombie, D. D., Rev. William H. Steele, 
Rev. Robert L. Dashiell, D. D. 

Pennsylvania — William Y. Pettit, Esq., Rev. Thomas S. 
Malconi, Rev. William E. Schenck, D. D., Rev. Howard Malcom, 
D. D.,* James P, Michellon, Esq. 

LIFE DIRECTORS. 

Rev. William McLain, D. D., Rev. John Maclean, D. D., Dr. 
Janus HiiU, Rev. John Oreutt, D. D., Rev. Ralph R. Gurley, 
Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D. 

* Not present. v 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Dr. Harvey Lindsly, William Grunton, Esq., Rev. George W. 
Samson, D. D., Hpn. Peter Parker, Hon. John B. Kerr. 

Tiie minutes of the last session of the Board, held January 
16th and 17th, 1866, were read. 

Mr. Coppinger, Corresponding Secretary of the Society, 
presented and read the Annual Report of that body. 

On motion of Mr. Ropes, it was 

Resolved, That the Annual Report be accepted, and so much as relates to 
Foreign Relations, Finance, Auxiliary Societies, Agencies, Accounts, and 
Emigration, be referred to the several Standing Committees in charge of 
these subjects respectively. 

Rev. Dr. McLain, as Financial Secretary of the Society, 
pr^ented the Annual Statement of the Executive Committee, 
which was read. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the Annual Statement and accompanying papers be swcepted 
and referred to the appropriate Standing Committees. 

Dr. James Hall, as Agent of the Society for the ship, presented 
and read a report. 

When, on motion, it was 

Resolved, That the report and accompanying financial statement of Dr, 
Hall be accepted and referred to the standing Committee on Accounts. 
The following are the Standing Committees, as appointed 

by the President : 

r Rev. John Maclean, D. D. 
Foreign Relations |Rt. Rev. T. M. Clark, D. D. 

(^ Rev. Thomas S, Malcom. 

( Rev. Joseph Tracy, D. D. 

Finance -< Rev. William H. Steele. 

(^Dr. James Hall. 

f Hon. G.Washington Warren. 

Auxiliary Societiss I Rev. John Orgutt, D. D. 

(Rev. R. L. Dashiell, D. D. 

C Hon. Samuel H. Huntington. 

Agencies 1_ \ Rev. W. E. Schenck, D. D. 

( Thomas Davenport, Esq. 

Accounts J Joseph S. Ropes, Esq. 

Accounts I James P. Michellon, Esq. 

Emigration. \ V^'TJ \l'''''' ^k^'^t. t. 

5 «t wxi (Rev.RM. Abercrombie,D.D. 
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On motion of Rev. Dr. Samson, it was 

Uenohed, That a Committoe of seven be appointed to confer with the 
yto\f*ir aathohtief of the Goyemment in regard to an appropriation by Con- 
gre<« for the pnrpoces ot the Society. 

lUiohtd, That the President be Chairman of the Committee. 

Biubop Clark, Rev. Mr. Steele, Mr. Pettit, Mr. Warren, Eev. 
l)T. Abercrombie, and Mr. Huntington were appointed, and 
with the President of the Society, constitute the Committee. 

A communication was read from S. G. Lane, Esq., Secretary, 
Concord, N. II., transmitting copy of action of the !N'ew Hamp- 
shire Colonization Society, at its annual meeting held June 14, 
1800, projK>sing amendments to articles 5, 6, and 7 of the Con- 
stitution of the American Colonization Society. Publication 
of the same having been duly mad© in The African Repositoi^, 
on motion of Ilev. Dr. Orcutt, it was 

Revoked, Thiat the proposition be referred to a Special Committee. 

Itov/ I>r. Orcutt and Messrs. Warren and Pettit were ap- 
pointed the Committee. 

A letter was road from Ebv. John M. Dickey, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the Trustees of Lincoln University, Oxford, Pennsyl- 
vania, January 14th, stating ''that application has been made 
to our |)rofessors for a well qualified corps of engineers for ex- 
ploration on the West Coast of Africa, by the officers of the 
Liberia Government. The men have offered themselves, and 
our professors have promised to prepare them as speedily as 
possible," and asking whether the Society " can aid in any way 
in jirocuring from any of the Departments of our Government 
apparatus suitable for the purpose." 

A letter was read fVom H. M. Sohieffelin, Esq., Yonkers, N. 
Y., January 6, with copy of letters from Mr. B. Anderson, 
Monrovia, October 18, 1866, and President Warner, in relation 
to an exploration of the country oast of Liberia by Mr. Ander- 
son, and inquiring If this "Society would like to make any ap- 
propriation for the purpose of Increasing the outfit necessary." 

On motion, it was 

Ueiolvtd, That the oommunioationi Juit read bo referred to the Committee 
to confer with the heidi of Departmenta in regard to Qoverument aid to 
this Bocioty. 
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On motion of Rev. Dr. Tracy, it was 

Resolved, That the Board do now adjourn to meet to-morrow morning 
at 10 o'clock . 



Colonization Rooms, 
"Washington, D. C, January 16, 1867. 

The Board met at 10 o'clock, a. m., pursuant to adjournment ; 
the President in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. 
Abercrombie. 

The minutes of yesterday were read and approved. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Tracy, it was 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year. 

Rev. Dr. Tracy, President Maclean, and Rev. Mr. Steele were 
appointed the Committee. / 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Orcutt, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be given to Kev. Dr. Tracy for 
his interesting and valuable Historical paper presented at the meeting last 
evening, and that with such additions as he may see fit to make, a copy be 
requested for publication. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be tendered to the Rt. Rev. T. M. 
Clark, D. D., for his able and eloquent Discourse last evening, with the re- 
quest that he furnish a copy for publication. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Schenck, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be tendered to the Hon. John H. 
B. Latrobe for his able and interesting Address last evening, and that a copy 
be requested for publication. 

On motion of President Maclean, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be tendered to President Warner 
and Mr. H. W. Johnson, Jr., of Liberia, for their interesting papers, pre- 
pared at the request of the Executive. Committee for the Semi-Centennial 
Anniversary of the^ciety. 

On motion, it was ^ 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to take such steps 
as may be necessary to procure an act of Congress changing the name of the 
ship Golconda to Mary Caroline Stevens, in accordance with the action of 
the Board at the time when the sale of the M. C. Stevens was authorized. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Board do noyr adjourn to meet immediately after the 
business meeting of the Society. 
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12.45 o'clock, p. m., January 16, 1867. 
The Board resumed its session. 
On .motion of Kev. Mr. Steele, it was 

Resolved, That the Rev. Br. Tracy be requested to take charge of and 
Bnperintend the publication of a Memorial Volume, with the expression of 
the wish of the Board that the best style of American typography and bind- 
ing be employed on the occasion. 

Hon. Mr. Huntington, as Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Agencies, presented and read the following report, 
which was accepted, and the accompanying resolution was 
adopted : 

The Standing Committee on Agencies beg leave to ]>re6eiit 
the following report : 

For several years past, owing to the peculiar condition of onr 
country, the agencies of the Society have necessarily fallen off, 
so that, at the present time, there is but one Agency proper in 
existence — that embracing Connecticut and Ehode Island. 

The almost entire suspension of emigration until within the 
year past has, of course, fa-vw^red this state of things. But the 
Committee believe that the time has now arrived when the 
necessity for funds to be expended in aiding emigration will be 
• felt more strongly than at any former period of the existence 
of the Society. The fruits of a half century's continued effort 
are almost to be realized — when the existence of this Society 
will be recognized as one of the instruments of an over-ruling 
Providence in solving the great problem as to the disposition 
of the African race now in our country ; and it is confidently 
believed that in future the desire to emigrate to Africa on the 
part of our colored population will constantly and greatly 
increase. 

Under these circumstances the Committee think that efforts 
to raise funds should be at once revived and made to correspond 
to this new state of things — to the existence of four millions 
of free people of color whose interest will lead them to seek a 
home in Africa, instead of comparatively a few — in fact here and 
there one who might come within the constitutional provisions 
of the Society. 

The Committee, therefore, would recommend that Agencies 
and Auxiliaries be revived and established as soon as possible. 
To this end they suggest that the Executive Committee take 
up the subject at an early day and adopt such measures as will 
tend to conduce to the collection of funds from all parts of the 
country, avoiding, however, every interference with arrange- 
ments already put in action by local Societies. 
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They, therefore, submit the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the Executive Committee be, and are hereby, requested to 
establish Agencies and Auxiliary Societies where they do not now exist, and 
adopt any other measures, which, in their opinion, will tend to increase the 
contributions to the Society. 

The Committee cannot conclude this report without express- 
ing their full appreciation and approval of the labors of the 
Eev. Dr. Orcutt in aid of contributions and donations, by will 
and otherwise, to the funds of the Society. 

Eev. Dr. Tracy, as Chairman of the Special Committee to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year, reported verbally, re- 
commending the re-election of the present officers, as follows : 

Financial Secretary and Treasurer — Eev. William McLain, 
D. D. 

Travelling Secretary — Eev. John Orcutt, D. D: 

Corresponding and Eecording Secretary — William Cop- 
pi ng^r. 

Executive Committee — Harvey Lindsly, M. D., Joseph H. 
Bradley, Esq., William Gunton, Egq., Eev. George W. Samson, 
D. D., Hon. Peter Parker, Hon. Samuel H. Huntington, Hon. 
John B. Kerr. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the Board confirm the nominations by the Committee, and 
elect the persons named in their report. 

Mr. Pettit, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on Emi- 
gration, presented and read the following report, which was 
accepted and approved : 

The Committee on Emigration .respectfully report: 

They have taken the general subject confided to them into 
consideration. They are gratified to learn that so large a num- 
ber has voluntarily asked to be taken to Liberia, and that the 
prospect of a revival of emigration was such as to induce the 
Executive Committee to purchase a ship to supply the ])laceof 
the Mary Caroline Stevens, in order to carry on our great and 
specific work. 

Many hundreds have already been sent according to' their 
wishes,^and many hundreds more have applied for transporta- 
tion during the present year, and good reasons exist for the 
supposition that large numbers of our colored population will 
now be applicants for our aid. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^r 

Eev. Dr. Orcutt, as Chairman of the Special Committee to 
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whom was referred the proposition of the New Hampshire 
Society to amend the Constitution of the American Colonization 
Society, presented and read the following majority report : 

The Special Committee to whom was referred the proposition 
to make sundry amendments to the Constitution, presented 
by the New Hamjishire Colonization Society, have attended to 
the subject submitted to them, and respectfully report : 

That they do not think it advisable to make any change, 
except the following in the 6th and 7th articles, viz : 

That the 6th article be amended by striking out all after the 
word Board, and inserting the following : — "The President of 
the Society shall also be a Director ex-oflScio, and President of 
the Board ; but in his absence at any meeting, a Chairman 
shall be appointed to preside." 

And that the 7th article be amended by striking out all 
after the word quorum, and adding, "for the transaction of 
business."' 

Mr. Pettit, of the same Committee, presented and read a 
minority report. 

Whereupon the recommendations in the majority report 
were, after consideration of the, whole question, decided in the 
affirmative — the vote being — ayes 10, nays 4. 

Mr. Ropes, as Chairman of Standing Committee on Accounts, 

presented and read the following report, which was accepted, 

and the accompanying resolutions were adopted : 

The Committee on Accounts have examined the books of 
the Society for the last year, as well as the accounts of Dr. 
James Hall, in connection with the ship Golconda, and have 
found the same correctlv kept and properly vouched. The 
Committee recommend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions.: 

1. Besolved, That the accounts of the Financial Secretary for the past 
yew be approved. 

2. Besolved, That the accounts of Dr. Hall, connected with the ship Qol- 
conda, be approved, and that he be employed as Agent of the ship. 

Mr. Warren, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on 

Auxiliary Societies, presented and read the following report, 

which was accepted and approved : 

The Committee on Auxiliary Societies beg leave to submit 
their report. 

******* 

A pressing need has boon shown for the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, in order to send out the people who 
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are now offering to go. This sum would enable the Executive 
Committee to send to Liberia about 1,200 persons a year, and 
while this nuijiber can be well spared from our colored popula- 
tion without detriment to the substantial interests of the 
country, it will seem to give strength to the Republic, so that 
in a few years, with other additions, it will become the seat 
of a flourishing empire. 

In the opinion of the Committee, this Society ought to retain 
its present building unencumbered by debt, and as large an 
interest fund as it now has — and it should rely upon the con- 
tributions of Auxiliaries and of individuals, for ootaining the 
means of keeping up the regular semi-annual trips to Liberia, 
and for furnishing the necessary supplies to the emigrants. 
Let the Auxiliary Societies be earnestly requested to present 
the cause to the benevolent within the scope of their influence, 
and let the Parent Society through its Executive Committee, 
Board of Directors, and other officers make every effort to 
raise the necessary funds. In this way, the great scheme of 
African Colonization can be best promoted under a uniform 
system of measures adopted and sanctioned by the Board, and 
emanating from the capital. 

Let it now be determined to raise one hundred thousand 
dollars this year, and it will be done. This would be no greater 
demand, considering the increased resources of the country, 
than was contemplated to be urged at the formation of this 
Society by the united co-operation of the most eminent 
Christians and patriots of the country. Public notice should 
now be given, that our ship will be ready to take out next 
May, six hundred persons who are now ready and anxious to 

fo , but the Society wants the necessary funds to send them, 
'o such an appeal, earnestly made in every part of the Union, 
there ought to be, and if we have faith followed up by strenuous 
efforts, there will be, a heartv and a satisfactory response. In 
this way, by keeping the subject constantly before the public 
mind, we may be able to carry on our noble work, and still 
retain to the Society the means of keeping up its corporate 
existence. 

President Maclean, as Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Foreign Relations reported verbally that thdre was nothing 
requiring the action of the Committee at the present session of 
the Board. 

On motion it was 

Besolved, That the Annual Report be referred to the Executive Committee 
for publication. 
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On motion of Mr. Warren, it was 

Eesolved^ That the Board do now adjourn to meet this evening at 7i 
o'clock. M 



7} o'clock, p. m., January 16, 1867. 

The Board met this evening — the President in the chair. 

Eev. Dr. Tracy, as Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Finance, presented and read the following report, which was 
accepted and approved : 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

The Committee on Finance ask leave to report : — That it 
appears that, to meet the expenses of the late sudden and great 
increase of emigration, it has been necessary to reduce the 
amount of invested funds, $25,000. A similar reduction next 
May, though it must be endured unless funds from other sources 
obviate the necessity, would be a very great calamity. The 
amount now held is as little as will enable the Society to go on 
with the confidence of being able to meet sudden and unex- 
pected calls on its resources without embarrassment. To keep 
unimpaired this moderate and necessary reserve, an income of 
$100,000 from other sources, called for by the Treasurer, is not 
too large. How, and from what source can this income be 
obtained ? 

The action already recommended by other Committees, and 
approved, by this Board, may be expected to do much, and 
perhaps all that will be needed, and this Committee is not able 
to propose any others, with confidence in their success. If the 
State Societies heartily and vigorously co-operate, and do uot 
expend their funds on favorite measures of their own, they 
will do a large part of the necessary work. 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^0 ^^^ ^^^ 

A motion has been made in the Legislature of Tennessee, to 
appropriate funds to he paid to this Society in aid of emigration 
to Liberia, with the hope that it will pass at a future scBsion, 
if not at the present. Perhaps the same m^y be done in other 
States. This subject, the Committee doubt not, will receive 
all such attention from the Executive Committee as promises 
to be advantageous. 

The following action was had, on motion of Mr. Pettit: 

Whereas, The operations of the Auxiliary Societies in some of the States 
have been impaired, and in others suspended by reason of the pecttHar con- 
dition of affairs within the last few years ; and 

Whereas, It is not probable that they will be effectively renewed as early 
as the necessities of our position requires : Therefore, 

Eesolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized and requested to ap- 
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point Agents to solicit funds, in co-operation with State Societies, where they 
exist, and with other friends of our cause in States where they do not exist, 
at as early a day as may consist with a proper selection, and with their own 
discretion in regard to the subject in general. 

On motion of Hon. Mr. Warren, it was 

Resolved, That, in view of the great work to be accomplished by the 
American Colonization Society, it is highly desirable and necessary that one 
hundred thousand dollars be raised during the current year ; and that meas- 
ures should be immediately taken by the Executive Committee to raise this sum 
through the different State Societies, and by Agents to be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. 

On motion of President Maclean, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be presented to Mr. Coppinger for 
his laborious and faithful services as Secretary of this body. 

On motion of Mr. Pettit, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be tendered to the President for the 
able and dignified manner in which he has presided over our deliberations. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That after the reading of the Minutes, and appropriate devo- 
tional exercises, the Board adjourn to meet at this place, on the third Tues- 
day in January, 1868, at 12 o'clock, M 

The minutes were read and approved. 

The Board united in prayer, offered by Eev. Mr. Steele, and 
then adjourned. 

John H. B. Latrobe, 
Attest, President. 

Wm. Coppinger, Secretary of the Board, 



ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS NEEDED. 

The American Colonization Society enters l.his year on a new 
half century of existence. 

Under its auspices Liberia has grown to be a nation with a 
history, a government, and a prestige, and toward her shores 
the eyes of the Southern freedmen are turning more and more. 
At this time the spontaneous demands ft)r passage are unpre- 
cedently numerous and urgent. Shall we be compelled to re- 
fuse anxious hundreds the means of reaching their ancestral 
land for the lack of adequate funds to send them forth ? 

To help this people is '* to do it unto Him." Africa stretches 
out her hands to America. She is saying : "The way to reach 
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me is through my sons and daughters, once torn from my 
bosom, but restored with the culture of civilization and with 
the spirit and message of the Son of God." 

To keep our packet ship fully employed in the darriage of 
about 1200 emigrants, to sail from one of our Southern ports 
on the first days of May and November next, and their 
settlement in Liberia, the sum of one hundred thousand 
DOLLARS is required. Shall we have it ? We take courage 
from the very occasion of this appeal. May the final summing 
up of the results of the present year show a magnificence nn- 
parallelod, and a work more ample, aggressive, and encour- 
aging than wo have ever before reported. 



THB ANNUAIi MEETUS^G. 

The Board met on Tuesday, January 15, and adjourned on 
the succeeding (Wednesday) evening. The attendance was 
not so large as it might have been, yet, on the whole, highly 
respectable. The deliberations were marked with considerable 
interest, and no little ability. The speeches were ad- 
mirable, and all felt that it was good to be there. Of this 
Annual Meeting, a writer in the "The Presbyterian V says : 
" The meetings were characterized by unusual hopefulness and 
determination to push forward vigorously the work of the 
Society, and if possible, to achieve during the coming year 
great things for the oppressed sons of Africa and for the 
kingdom of the Redeemer." 



NOBTHBBN NBW BNQIiAKD. 

Rev. Franklin Butler has retired from the agency of the 
American Colonixation Society for the States of Maine, New 
Hampshiiv, and Vermont, with " the profoundest interest in 
the gn>at work of the Society as the best instrument ever yet 
deviled for the welfare of Africa and her scattered children, 
and for the discharge of Americans debt to the black man." 

In accoptinji: Mr. Butlor*s resignation, the Executive Com- 
mittoo voted thoir appn^ciation of his fidelity and discretion in 
the pn^sooutiou of the work in which he has been engaged fpr 
the last seven years. 
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Receipts of the American 

From the 20th of December, 1866, 



MAINE. 

Bangor— Dr. T. U. Coe, an- 
nual donation 

By Rev. F. Butler, ($5.) 

WatervilleSB.ml Appleton. 



$2 00 
5 00 



7 00 



NEW HAMP8HIEE. 

West Lebanon — Rev. John 
H. Edwards, Prof. Hiram 
Orcutt, each $5; J. D. 
Hosley, N. B. Stearnea, 
Samuel Wood, each $3; 
George W. Boyce, $2 ; Jas. 
Brown, D. A. Richardson, 
H. T. Gates, each $1 ; by 
Prof. Hiram Orcutt 

Bristol— Mrs. C. F. Abbott, 
$5 ; Mrs. J. Cavis, $4 ; Mrs. 
C. Taylor, $1 ; by Mrs. C 
F.Abbott 



24 00 



10 00 



VERMONT. 34 00 

Vermont Colonization Soc*y, 
Geo. W. Scott, Esq., Treas- 
urer, viz : 

Montpelier — Hon. D. Bald- 
win, G. W. Scott, each $5 ; 
Rev. W. H. Lord, Hon. E. 
P. Walton, J. T. Thurston, 
each $2; Charles Denny, 
S. Wills, each $1 18 00 

Fittsford—B.on. S. H. Kel- 
logg, A. Hammane, A. 
Warren, each $1 3 00 

Berlin — James Hobart 1 00 



22 00 



By Rev. J. K. Converse. 
Burlington — M. Davis, Miss 
Lucia Wheeler, Miss Re- 
becca Wheeler, D. A. Smal- 
ley, each $10 ; Mrs. N. W. 
Francis, B. L. Nichols, 
Geo. Wheeler, A. Rrooks, 
each $5; S. Beach, $4; 
Mrs. Dr. Wheeler, G. W. & 
G. G. Benedict, George 
Francis, each $3 ; C. Blod- 
get, W. J. Campbell, Dr. Car- 
penter, Mrs. K. W. Buel, 
Mrs. E. Hickok, Edward 
Lyman, E. VV. Peck, each 
$2 ; A. Rouly , M. B. Cat- 



Colonization Society. 

to the 20th of January, 1867. 

lin, Mrs. H. Loomis, Mrs. 
L. Wheeler, E. W. Gary, S. 
Huntington, E. B. Floyd, 
J. W. Roby. A. S. Storrs, 
E. Barlow, R. Lillv, H. 
Burnet, M. H. Buckham, 
H. Catlin, D. E. Buckley, 
each $1, $102. Rutland— 
R. Barrett, $20; J. B. Page, 
$10; R. R. Thrall, $3; L. 
Daniels, H. E. Clarke, J. 
H. Bowman, each $2 ; G. 
C. Ruggles, L. D. Cole, ea. 
$1, $41. Bennington Cen- 
tre — Mrs. Raymond, A. B. 
Gardner, each $5; E. D. 

Jones, Edmund Dwight, 

each $3, $16; Georgia — 

Col'n Cong. Ch., $12 ^b. 

Shelbum— Col. Meth. Ch., 

$13 65. Vergennes—CoVn 

Cong. Ch., to const. Rev. 

Stephen Toreey, a L. M., 

$30. West Milton— CoVn 

Cong, and Meth. Congre- 
gations, $11 75. Essex — 

Col'n Cong. Ch., $6 25. 

PitUford—CoVnCong. Ch., 

$15. New Haven— CoVn 

Cong. Ch., $10 05; Total, / 

$258 35; less sundry ex- 
penses, $79 66 $178 69 

By Rev. F. Butler, ($33.) 
Newbury — Freeman Keyes, 

Es(^., $20 ; Cong. Ch and 

Society, $10; to const. 

Thomas C. Keyes, a L. M. 30 00 
Fincffior— Friend 3 00 



EHODE ISLAND. 233 69 

By Rev. J. R. Miller, ($175.) 
Providence — Robert H. Ives, 

$25 — extra, $75, $100; 

George Hail, $12; James 

y. Smith & Nichols, $10; 

Miss Avis L. Harris, Earl 

P. Mason, Miss Julia Bul- 

I lock, each $5 137 00 

\Bristol — Mrs. Rogers and 

Sister, $20; E. W. Bron- 

son, C. Sherry, Jr., N. G. 

Bourne, each $5; Mrs. 

Sarah Peck, $3 38 00 



175 00 



11 00 



(;4 BECl 

CONKECTICUT. 

Brirf?fporl— Legin'y of Kben 
FaircliiW, per George Ster- 
ling Kx«outar. additiooal 
te.OOO, lees GovMOment 

Tail. $300 •....„|4.700 00 

By Rev, J, II- Miller, ($231.) 

Old ivme— Mc. R, S. Gris- 
woia, 5o; 11. L. Sill, $3; 
Miss M.try Sill, ?3 ; Mrs. 
H-LSiil V ■■■■.■ 

mcTlfcird—J- B. IIo«nier.52o; 
GeoreBBcacb,if20; W. P. 
Burrall, D. P. Cronby, J. 
W. }Jfiicli,Sam'lS. Ward, 
Rev. Wm. W. Turner Ln- 
ciui Burbour, eiicli $10; 
Samuel J Tutlle, C H. 
Mortl nm, Daniel I'liillipa, 
8. Woodruff, liacli JS 

Nm Haven— Twiy Bisliop, 
Pretident Wool-ey, Misses 
Gerry, A. Ileaton, I'resi- 
dent Day, E. C. Beed W. 
S. ClianiW. each $10; 
Mm. II. F. Wliilney, H;- 



IPTS. • [Feb.. 1867. 

osio. 
H,)ii»A«m— Etliao Ailing... ?5 00 
C(fre;and—Lef(ftry of Samuel 

Tvler, aildiiional f2.0U0. 

]en Fundry eipenBcs, 

$201 80 1,798 20 

1,803 20 



109 00 

FOR REPOSITORY. 
fiiSE-BdHDor— Dr. 1. U. 
Coe, to Jhh. 1. MW, $1. 
Wat'.rvilU. Hav.mr.] Apple- 
ton, to Julvl, ■|17,?2, per 

, Rev. KraiitiiQ lintler 8 00 

Sew llAuvsSiut.— H'jii'oiL' 



S..U. Jal 



■s fel- 



„ ... ingerPoU, $3; 
i. WhiUlfe^^cy. $2 



95 00 
4,lt31 00 

^ HEW JEBBET. 

By Eov. Dr. Orcuii, (?fiG.) 
JVeneon— T. .T. Striker Ki- 
Chancellor Green. e». $10; 
j S, Cliamlars. Samuel 
'fittbeiU, QenrRa S. Green, 
Jonailiaii bisk. BimiHmm 
Fisk.C.S Rrwn.<iieli,?5| 
B, W. Titus. §1: George 
McDonald. Ciiarlis Moore, 
S. B Smiili.t-i.c-1. $2; H. 
N Barton, .T, O. Baum, 
Mr?. M. M*S^-eK-. U. T. 
Scndder, G. \V. Miller, A. 
V. Manning cadi $1 GG 00 

ifoUimorit- Benjiiniin H. La- 
trolie, Fcq., lo uor.at, him- 
soUaL-M SO 00 






.Till 



■09, $2 B'ii L,-::,,.-i.r— 
Keul.pnRouii.U. io.Ian. i, 
'G8,?:3; perI-i(v.I'',BiIller. 5 00 

HOltB laiiTtV— B'l'lijt — 

Mrs. A. J. WliiLa 10 

Coss.—Mtndtn—eea ^'al- 
tar Booth, to Jone 1, '67, ■ 

$1. ffamdea—S^il C W. 

Everast, taJuti. 1. '68, $1. 

floilon— Mrs. A. W. Par- 

mflee, to Jan. 1, '83. $1... 3 00 

Ew YoRX — Siipcvtll Cm- 

lr«— Mrs, Sai-ab Burch, to 

Jan. 1, '60 2 00 

New Jersey — Trenlim — 

Johna.Chamber»,toJan. 

1, '08, per Bev. Dr. Or- 

cutt. 1 00 

1ST. OF ComMBiA — Wath- 

wigton-Eey.'W. W.Camp- 

belLto Ja(i.l,'88 1 00 

Tens ehbes — ifjioxri/Ze— Dr. 

" Frazior, to Jan. 1, 'GB.. 1 00 

Ropopitory 16 10 

Donntiona. 783 -69 

LenacieB 6,607 20 

Miacelkneoui 1.277 74 

ToUl fS,C84 73 
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ADDBESS OF HON, JOHN H. B. IjATBOBB, • 
PRESIDENT OP THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Members of the American Colonization Society — Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen : 

In calling the' meeting to order, the Chair has not forgotten 
that the Fiftieth Anniversary of the American Colonization 
Society had been reached. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary I Half a century of existence! 
And yet it seems but a few years since the speaker, then a 
mere schoolboy, attracted by the lights of a church in George- 
town, peered at night-fall, upon a meeting which Francis S. 
Key was addressing, and where, in all probability, Mercer, and 
Clay, and Eandolph, and Harper, and Caldwell, and Worth- 
ington, were present. Dim candles, it is recollected, in tin 
sconces, lighted up the assembly. To the schoolboy's intelli- 
gence, the only interest of the scene was in the familiar voice 
and the gathered crowd. Of the subject of discussion nothing 
was understood, save; as reported at home, that Mr. Key, a 
well-known friend, was talking about Africa. Circumstances 
fix this incident in 1816, half a century ago. How idly would 
the schoolboy not have regarded any promise then made to 
him, that he would live to preside at the Semi-Centennial Anni- 
versary of the Society, whose feeble beginnings he had just 
witnessed, without comprehending them. And, now, how pro- 
foundly grateful should not the recipient of so high an honor be, 
not only to those whose choice gave him the seat which he oc- 
cupies to-night, but, most especially, to Him, by whose mercy, 

* Delivered at the Fiftieth Anniversary, January 15, 1867. 
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while others younger and better have fallen, he has been spared 
to witness the seed, planted in 1816, germinate and send forth a 
tree, which, through winters of discouragement and summers 
of prosperity, has grown until it has attracted the atten- 
tion of the nations, and has a nation sheltered beneath its 
branches. 

Fifty years ! and such years! Of what other fifty years has 
history told the same wondrous tale. They commenced while 
the thunder of European wars, and of our second contest with 
Great Britain, still echoed in our earfr.- Wearied with the 
march of battle, the world was resting and gaiiiing strength 
for a yet grander march — the march of Progress. How as- 
tonishing the facts of these fifty years, how extraordinary 
their developments ! 

In 1816, there were but three steamboats on the Hudson, 
and but three west of the AUeghenies. In 1867, where are 
they not? In 1816, the postage of a letter from Washington 
to Baltimore was ten cents; to Philadelphia, twelve ; to New 
York, eighteen ; and to New Orleans, twenty-five ; now, the 
postage to San Francisco is but three cents ; and the telegraph 
has made communication with these places as instantaneons 
as the thoughts to be communicated. 

In 1816, if the winds favored, a letter from America reached 
Europe in three weeks ; if adverse, in six. Now, the Secretary 
of State sends to our Minister in Paris, what the Emperor of the 
French receives within the hour that saw it written in Wash- 
ington. In 1816, it was the labor of days to travel from the 
Capital to New York. Impatient at the nine hours now oc- 
cupied, the public desire a still more rapid transit. HailroadB 
cover the land as with a net, and are already penetrating the 
wilderness, at the rate of a mile of construction daily, on their 
route to the Pacific. In 1816, we were staggering tinder a 
war debt of but a few millions ; now, we are paying off a war 
debt of more than two thousand millions, at the rate of two 
hundred millions annually. 

If to these comparisons were to be added the improvementfl 
in science and the arts, hours would be required for the enu- 
meration. 

Progress in science — ^progress in art — ^progress in all the ap- 
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pliances of human comfort, have signalized the half century 
whose close we this night commemorate. 

But, of all that has been referred to, nothing has been more 
grand in conception, more wonderful in execution, or of more 
promising results than African colonization. Grand in con- 
ception — because it solves the problem presented by the 
presence in the same land of two races, both free, that cannot 
amalgamate by intermarriage. Wonderful in execution — be- 
cause with the humblest means, without the patronage of gov- 
ernment, and with few better materials than ignorant free 
negroes and emancipated slaves, it has built up a Eepublic 
holding an honorable rank in the family of nations — with 
churches and schools, with free institutions modeled after our 
own, and already attracting (o it the descendants of those wlio, 
brought naked and helpless from Africa, acquired here the 
religion and civilization with which their children are re- 
turning, clothed as with bright raiment to their ancestral 
home. More promising of results — because its agencies are at 
w'ork, not for the welfare of one people only — but for two 
quarters of the globe itself; benefiting America, blessing 
Africa ; obviating in the one an otherwise inevitable strife, 
securing in the other the fulfilment of prophecy; illuminating 
the latter, without diminishing the lustre of the former; blessed 
of the Almighty in its progress, and finding in an almost 
miraculous success encouragement in the belief that His hand 
supports it to the end. 

ADDBESS OF BT. BEV. THOMAS M. CIjABK, D. J).,* 

BISHOP OF THE PROTESTAXT EPISGOPAIi CHXTBCH, BHODE ISLAKD. 

We celebrate the present Anniversary of the American 
Colonization Society under peculiar and interesting auspices. 
Fifty years ago a few far-sighted Christian men, actuated by 
a pure and earnest faith, and having in view simply the eleva- 
tion of the African and the rescue of Africa from barbarism, 
laid the foundation of an enterprise, which has ever since 
pursued its quiet and unobtrusive way, gradually gaining 
favor and influence, and commending itself more and more to 

* Delivered at the Fiftieth Anniversary, January 15, 1867. 
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the favor of the judicious and the good. It has not failed to 
oneounter some opposition, and this has come from very dif- 
ferent quarters. On the one hand it has been objected that 
.the policy of the Society lended to rivet the chains of African 
slavery ; and, on the other, that it must result in disturbing 
and making insecure the relations of the master and the slave. 
Both of these objections could hardly be valid, and now that, 
in the providence of God, the institution of slavery, in this 
Republic, no longer exists, both have ceased to have any perti- 
nence, as indeed neither ever had any foundation. 

The cause of African colonization stands before the nation 
to-day in a new and most important aspect. By a process, 
which ten years ago no one dreamed of or thought possible, 
four millions of slaves have been suddenly emancipated. The 
freed' »m of the African has been purchased at a terrible price, 
and the wrongs which our fathers inflicted upon these people, 
when they tore them from their native homes and brought 
them here to labor and die on a foreign shore, we have been 
made to expiate in tears and blood. Neither has this great 
end been accomplished without the endurance of terrible suf- 
fering on the part of the slaves themselves. Thousands upon 
thousands have perished by the highway of cold and hunger, 
and in this bleak January night, tens of thousands are wander- 
ers without a roof to shelter them. 

What is to be done for this great multitude of human beings 
thus suddenly cast upon their own resources; how are the 
new relations in which they stand to society to be adjusted; 
what is to be their social condition and their final destiny ? 
Those are questions involving one of the most delicate, 
diflicult, and solemn problems ever presented to the con- 
sideration of man. They demand the broadest, profoandest, 
and most impartial judgment. It is unfortunate for the coun- 
try and un))ropitious to the liberated slave that they have 
become so intimately identified with political controversy, and, 
therefore, so much in danger of being handled mainly with a 
view to political and party ends. The call is all the more im- 
perative upon those who really have at heart the welfaro of 
the African and honestly desire his elevation to rally in his 
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behalf, and, if possible, save him from being crushed between 
the Northern and tike Southern mill-stone. 

The opinions of men as to the probable future of the African 
in this country are various and discordant. The remark most 
common upon the lips of those whom you meet in ordinary* 
intercourse, is that the race will sooner or later fade away and 
become extinct. All history, we are told, shows that it is im- 
possible for two distinct races to dwell together on terms of 
equality in the same land, and the inferior must yield either to 
the process of absorption or extermination. 

The statistics of our Northern cities are cited in confirma- 
tion of this theory. When the Census of 1860 was taken in 
Philadelphia, it was found that during a period of six months 
there were among this people only one hundred and -forty- eight 
births to three hundred and six deaths, the deaths being more 
than double the births. In Boston, from the years 1855 to 
1862, there were three hundred and four births and five hun- 
dred deaths. This ratio, of course, is very much aifected by 
the laws of climate. The North is not the natural home of 
the African, and he can hardly be expected to thrive there; 
but the returns from the whole United States show that while 
the rate of annual deaths among the whites is less than two 
and three quarters per cent., or about one in every thirty-seven 
of the living, among the colored it is about three and a half 
per cent., or one in every twenty-eight. 

In rejoinder to this theory it is argued that inasmuch as 
Tabor is the great want of our land, and there are departments 
of work which this race can supply to better advantage than 
any other people, it will be for our interest to save them from 
decay and extermination. Unlike the original Indian, they are 
a laboring people, and they will, therefore, always continue to 
live amongst us, and increase and multiply, although it may be 
that their social position, in many respects, will be, as it has 
been, inferior and subordinate. 

There are others who take much higher ground as to the 
future of the African. They affirm that we have only to give 
him all his political rights, and place him on precisely the same 
ground of political equality with other American citizens, and 
he will soon become competent to use those rights wisely and 
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intelligently; the social bar which has thus far impeded his 
elevation will in time give way before the fact that he is en- 
dowed with all the privileges and immunities which belong to 
every other member of the Eepublic, and all distinctions of 
caste will gradually cease to exist. 

I do not feel qualified to cast the horoscope of the African, 
neither do I think that any man living, with the material now 
on hand, is able to do it. The argument upon which I base 
the claims of this Society does not require that we shoald 
penetrate the secrets of the future. That the great body of 
this people are needed here, and that at present no other class 
is competent to take their place; that they are capable of 
education, and have a claim upon us to give them this great 
boon without stint or measure ; that they possess such quali- 
ties as may, with proper training, make them useful members 
of society ; that every protection should be thrown around 
them which the most impartial law can provide; that full poli- 
tical rights should be conferred upon them, just as soon and just 
as far as they become capable of exercising those rights intelli- 
gently—on these points I do not think there is room for 
debate. 

But, supposing all this to be done, and all the benefits to 
accrue which might reasonably be expected, still in this land 
the African will always be an exotic ; it is not the region for 
which the Almighty endowed him ; he cannot thrive here as 
he will under his native skies; he will have difficulties to over- 
come, peculiar to his race and condition ; he will have to fight 
against obstructions which are not shared by the white man ; 
no legislation, no change or improvement in public sentiment, 
can avert this result, and these embarrassments he will feel 
all the more as he rises in rank and culture. They are ex- 
perienced at the North, where slavery has been long abolished, 
and where no distinction of color is recognized by law, just as 
keenly and painfully as ever ; and, therefore, there will always 
be a class of men and women of African descent, and tliis of 
the higher order, who will desire to extricate themselves from 
these unpropitious circumstances, and find a home for them- 
selves and for their children in that land, where their race are 
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supreme, independent of protection or patronage, and where 
they may become the architects of their own destiny. 

I have the same respect for God's image, whether it stands 
before me blanched or bronzed; it is the man whom I regard, 
and intelligence and virtue make the man, not the pigment 
under his skin ; but if African blood ran in my veins, I would 
not live here to be kicked about like a foot-ball from pillar to 
post, while politicians play their game ; to be insulted by the 
very patronage of those who assume to be my special ad- 
vocates ; to be made a public spectacle of wonder, if I hap- 
pened to excel in any great thing, and to be charged with 
natural and invincible infirmity if I could not break through 
the iron walls which encompass me; I would go to the land of 
my fathers where I could tbel that my soul is my own, where ^ 
I should be called to make no apology for the impertinence of 
having been born where I could rule instead of being ruled, 
where the highest posts of honor and influence are open to me 
and my children, where no white man is to say whether I shall 
vote or not ; and if none would help me to go, I would live on 
a crust and grind my bones with labor till I had earned enough 
to carry me there. And yet there are those, calling them- 
selves the exclusive friends of the African, who are exerting 
all their efforts to hinder him from doing tbis very thing. 
Here let me quote the words of Edward Everett: "Suppose 
any one had gone among that little company of persecuted 
Christians in England, in the year 1608, who afterward became 
the Pilgrim Church at Leyden; or suppose any one had gone 
in 1630 to the more important company of Governor Winthrop, 
the great founder of Massachusetts ; had tried to excite their 
feelings against the projected emigration ; had told them that 
England belonged to them as much as it did to their oppres- 
sors; had bid them to stand upon their rights,, and, if neces- 
sary, bleed and die for them ; had depicted the hardships and 
sufferings of the passage ; had painted in the darkest colors 
the terrors of the wilderness into which they were about to 
venture ; would that have been true friendship ; would it have 
been kindness ; would it have been humanity ? Or to come 
nearer home, suppose, at the present day, one should go into 
Ireland, or France, or Switzerland, or Germany, or Norway, 
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or any of the countries from which hundreds of thousands of 
men, in a depressed, destitute, and unhappy condition, are 
emigrating to the United States to find a refuge, a home, a 
social position, and employment. Suppose any ono should go 
to them and try to stimulate a morbid patriotism, a bitter 
nationality, telling them the country v^here they were bom 
belonged as much to them as to the more favored classes ; in- 
ducing them to stay where they were born ; telling them that 
it was doubtful whether they would get employment in the 
new country; talking of the expense, the diseases, the hard- 
ships of the poor emigrants, and in this way endeavor to 
deter them from this great adventure, which is to end in pro- 
curing a home and a position in the world and an education 
for themselves and their children — would this be fHendship; 
would this be kindness ; would this be humanity? But these 
are the appeals which are made to the free colored population 
of this country, and it is by appeals like this that the Society 
and the colony have become, as I am sorry to believe is the 
case, highly unpopular among them." 

There is a ground upon which the American Colonization 
Society rests its claims to sympathy and support, that is lifted 
above the level of all the discordant views at which I have 
briefly glanced, and which seems to be impregnable. One of 
the great continents of the earth, up to the present time, haA 
remained for the most part undeveloped. Until very recently its 
vast interior was known upon the map only as a blank, and 
was supposed to be a sterile, uninhabited desert. The explora- 
tions of travellers have just revealed to us in that unknown 
region, navigable rivers, a prolific soil, and a swarming popula- 
tion. The multitudinous tribes of Africa are not, like the in- 
habitants of the East, a worn out, effete, debilitated people ; the 
experiment of culture has not been tested with them, and it 
remains to be seen of what they are capable. 

Is Africa never- to be redeemed ? Is that magnificent land 
never to have a history ? Is she never to take rank with other 
empires and peoples? Is the darkness that has brooded over 
her from the beginning never to bo lifted? Are her great re- 
sources never to bo developed ? Will her broad rivers never 
bo traversed by the steamship, and her fertile plains never 
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resound to the thunder of the locomotive? Is she never to 
have a literature ? Is the light of the Gospel never to shine 
there? God made that continent, and He did not make it 
for naught. This moral wilderness is destined hereafter to 
blossom with the noblest fruits of civilization and the sweetest 
flowers of religion. Splendid cities will rise there, her dark 
jungles will be disinfected by the influence of pure and unde- 
filed religion, and Ethiopia stretch out her hands, not in depre- 
cating supplication before the spirit of infernal wrath and 
evil, but in grateful songs and thanksgivings to a kind and 
merciful God. 

Bat now the practical question arises, how is Africa to be 
redeemed ? It is \Qrj evident that, left to herself^ she will 
make no advance. This land is to-day in substantially the 
same condition that it has occupied for ages. *The tenden- 
cies are all stationary. Even the Dutch, who settled in the 
interior of Southern Africa, have so far relapsed into barbarism 
that they are hardly distinguishable from the Hottentots, 
among whom they live. Without the infusion of some power- 
ful element, strong enough to counteract the native torpor of 
the land, Africa will probably be the same a thousand years 
hence that she is to-day. 

How is this controlling, counteracting element to be in- 
troduced ? Some will say by opening the continent to the 
commerce of the world. But there is an important prelimi- 
nary work to be done before any extensive trade with this 
people can be possible. There must be exports in order that 
there may be imports, and when a people raise only what is 
necessary for their own subsistence, there can be nothing to 
send away. Thus far traffic with this portion of the world 
has been confined to a few articles, and it is a melancholy fact 
that the first thing which ever stimulated the African to any 
sort of enterprise, was the discovery that he could find a 
market abroad for the captives whom he had taken in war. 
The trade which has been opened with this people has beea a 
curse, and not a blessing; gunpowder and rum in exchange 
for slaves, are neither a means of civilization or of grace. 

"Throw open this continent to the influences of civilization 
by conquest I War is a rough and frightful process, but it has 
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been one of the great civilizers of the world. Send fleets 
and armies, and break the spell of death by the thunder of 
artillery." 

No foreign army will ever subjugate this land; there is an 
invisible cordon of defence encircling it, against which powder 
and steel would contend in vain ; the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness is stronger than any forces that can be gathered at 
noon-day. 

May we not then rely upon the labor of the Christian 
Missionary, armed with the weapons of the Gospel of peace, 
to subdue and regenerate this continent by the power of love, 
and so bring it into living sympathy with the civilized world? 
What has been the result of his self-denying labors in tliat 
benighted land? "The Eoman Catholic missionaries labored 
in Western Africa for two hundred and fourteen years, but 
every vestige of their influence has been ^one for many gene- 
rations. The Moravians, beginning in 1736, toiled for thirty- 
four years, making five attempts, at a cost of eleven lives, and 
accomplished nothing. An English attempt, at Bulama island, 
in 1792, partly missionary in its character, was abandoned in 
two years with the loss of a hundred lives. A mission sent to 
the Foulahs from England, in 1795, returned without com- 
mencing its labors. The London, Edinburg, and Glasgow 
Societies commenced their stations in 1797, which were extinct 
in three years, and five or six missionaries dead. Then there 
are eighteen Protestant missionary attempts, before the settle- 
ment of Liberia, all of which failed." There is now an Episco- 
pal mission under the shadow of Liberia, that has done a good 
work, but it has been at a woful sacrifice of valuable lives. 

The fact seems to be demonstrated that if Africa is ever to 
be redeemed, it must be through the instrumentality of the 
African. 

The problem of slavery has always been hard to solve. 
What was the design of the Almighty in permitting this 
institution to exist ? It certainly was not to benefit the land 
where these Africans were brought; in every respect our coun- 
try would have been more prosperous, more peaceful, and more 
united, if not one of that race had ever set his foot upon, our 
territory. 
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But if Africa is to be lifted out of barbarism through the 
agency of the African, and if he could not be reached by the 
hand of civilization on his native soil ; if there were no natural 
tendencies towards a higher development in the race itself, 
and if they were inaccessible to any direct influence from with- 
out; if neither commerce, or conquest, or peaceful instruction 
could be brought to bear upon them at home, we may begin 
to see why it was permitted that they should be taken from 
their own country and placed under such circumstances an 
would bring them in contact with civilization and Christianity ; 
even though this was to be done in a way which shocks our 
sense of justice, and was far from favorable to their own high- 
est culture. 

The only conceivable process by which the great continent 
of Africa can ever be civilized and Christianized, is through 
the S3'8tem of colonization ; and transplanting to her shores 
all the institutions of ^civilization and Christianity, under the 
auspices and supreme control, not of the white man, but of the 
children o/ the soil. Every well conducted and prosperous 
colony will gradually become a power, before which the ancient 
structures of idolatry and superstition and barbarism must 
sooner or later fall. The material for this work has been pro- 
vided in a rough and strange manner, which is, however, not 
without striking precedents in history. It was a nation of 
liberated slaves that colonized and possessed the *' promised 
land." 

The opponents of Colonization have sometimes asked with 
a sneer, if we consider the plantation negro a competent and 
fit representative of American culture, qualified to act as a 
Christian missionary, and to introduce the arts of civilization, 
science, education, commerce, manufactures, and agriculture 
into Africa? If it had been the policy of this Society to 
send out cargo after cargo of the lowest and most degraded 
class' of Africans to be found in the land, there might be some 
good foundation for this contemptuous question ; but it has not 
been so. Not a few, who have emigrated to Liberia, have 
been men of more than ordinary culture, and the great body 
of colonists have been sufficiently well trained in mechanical 
and agricultural pursuits, to qualify them for the position 
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of useful and productive members of society. It is not the 
lowest order who are likely to seek a refuge in AfHca ; they 
have the same local attachments which the domestic animal 
has for its home ; they love the quiet nooks and the warm 
shelter, and the abundant food which they find there; they do 
not care to tempt the perils of an ocean voyage, and to en- 
counter the hardships of a new settlement ; they do not care 
for Africa, because it was the home of their ancestors; they do 
not care for Africa, because they may assert their manhood 
there and lay the foundation of great things for themselves 
and their children; they are troubled with no such lofty sen- 
timents as these, and therefore they would rather grind cane 
in Louisiana, and gather cotton in Carolina, than become the 
founders of a great nation on the other side of the sea. 

But after all the great question to be considered on such an 
occasion as the present, is this — what have been the actual 
results of African Colonization ? Has Liberia upon the whole, 
proved to be a success or failure ? Forty-six years ago, the 
first band of emigrants landed and established themselves on 
Cape Mesurado; nineteen and a half years ago, Liberia ceased 
to bo a Colony, and became an independent Eepublic. Have 
the labors, and the sacrifices, and the means which have been 
expended upon this enterprise resulted favorably or not? 

The work of colonizing one region of the earth from another 
and a distant quarter, has always been slow and difficult, and 
liable to peculiar and serious embarrassments. 

Seventeen years after the first colony was planted at James- 
town, Ya., it appears that about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling had been expended; more than nine 
thousand persons had been sent from Europe to people it, and 
yet the population was reduced to eighteen hundred. Seventy- 
eight years after the settlement of Connecticut, the population 
amounted to only seventeen thousand. The Maine colony, 
after the lapse of one hundred and twenty years, numbered 
ten thousands Of the original members of the Massachusetts 
Bay Company, quito a large namber bood returned to England 
wearied and discouraged. 

The Eepublic of Liberia nnmbers tCMlay among its civilized 
inhabitants about thirty thooBAiid persons, about fifteen thou- 
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sand of which are American Liberians ; that is, those who have 
emigrated from the United States with their descendants. 
More than three hundred thousand aborigines reside within 
the territory of Liberia, and are brought more or less directly 
under the influence and control of her civilized institutions. 
There are nearly fifty churches in the Republic, representing 
seven different denominations, with their Sunday schools and 
Bible classes, and contributing something every week for mis- 
sionary purposes. The exports last year amounted to about 
$300,000. 

The undeveloped capacities for trade, no one can estimate. 
With a most prolific soil and a climate capable of producing 
almost every variety of tropical fruit, the resources of the 
land are beyond computation. A sea-coast line six hundred 
miles in length, and an interior stretching indefinitely into the 
heart of the country, offer the most splendid facilities for foreign 
commerce. 

For a thousand miles along the coast, and two hundred miles 
inland, the influence of the government has been brought to bear 
upon domestic slavery among the natives, and upon the extir- 
pation of the slxive trade, until both have ceased to exist. 

A well ordered and well governed community has been es- 
tablished on the coast of Africa, with its courts of justice intel- 
ligently presided over ; with its Legislative assemblies, wisely 
constructed and equitably conducted; with its schools and 
College, furnishing a sound and thorough education, and with 
its Christian churches, teaching the people the practical duties 
which pertain to the present life, and also revealing to them 
the way of salvation through Jesus Christ. 

Has the work of African Colonization proved to be a failure ? 
Are these results nothing ? All may not have been accom- 
plished that was anticipated by some of the more sanguine 
friends of the enterprise ; the Society has been called to con- 
tend with difficulties which could not have been foreseen in the 
beginning; it has encountered opposition in quarters where it 
least expected; vigorous efforts have been made to preju- 
dice the colored people against us, but still there stands the 
Republic of Liberia to-day, free, independent, and prosperous, 
all nations recognize and salute her flag, she needs no govern- 
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mental protection from any other land. All that she asks of ns 
is this — send us people, industrious, moral, intelligent ; if they 
liave not the means themselves, aid them to establish them- 
selves on these shores, we will give them land, if for a few 
months you will only assist them in their preparation to become 
self-supporting citizens. And this is the simple work which 
the American Colonization Society proposes to do. 

A strange thing occurred in the history of the world on the 
last twenty-sixth of July. It was the nineteenth anniversary 
of the Independence of Liberia, and on the heights of Lebanon,, 
in Syria, at the house of the United States Consul, the Rev. 
Mr. Blyden, Fulton Professor in Liberia College, was requested 
to deliver an address appropriate to the day. ] do not think 
that I can do better than to give you a few words, taken from 
his speech : " Most wonderful," he says, " have been the changes 
which, within a few years, the moral and religious aspects of 
that portion of Africa have undergone. "Where, a few years 
ago stood virgin forests or impenetrable jungles, we now be- 
hold churches erected to the living God ; we hear the sound of 
the church-going bell, and regular Sabbath ministrations are 
enjoyed. If you could see Liberia as she now is, with her six 
hundred miles of coast snatched from the abominations of the 
slave-trade, her thriving towns and villages, her spacious 
streets and fine houses, her happy homes with their varied 
delights, her churches with their Sabbath schools and their 
solemn and delightful services ; could you contemplate all the 
diversified means of improvement and enjoyment, and indica- 
tions on every hand of ease and happiness, and plodding in- 
dustry of her population, without those feverish and distracting 
pursuits and rivalries which make large cities so unpleasant; 
could you behold these things and contrast the state of things 
now with what it was forty years ago, when the eighty-six 
negro pilgrims first landed on these shores, where the primeval 
forests stood around them with (heir awfiil, unbroken solitudes; 
could you listen, as they listened, to the rush of the wind 
through those forests, to the roar of wild beasts, and the sav- 
age music of treacherous foes all around them ; were you, I 
say, in a position to make this contrast, you would exclaim, 
"What hath God wrought!" You would acknowledge that 
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the spirit of Christianity and civilization has moved upon the 
face of these turbid waters, and that beauty and order have 
emerged out of materials rude and unpromising; you wouJd 
recognize on that coast a germ of moral renovation, which shall 
at length burst into glorious efflorescence all over the land ; 
the wilderness and the desert shall bloom and blossom as the 
rose." 

What is to be the history of African Colonization during the 
next fifty years? No one believes it possible that this new 
nationality is destined to die out ; that this people are doomed 
to show that they are incapable of self-government, and incom- 
petent to hold a place among the kingdoms of the earth. So 
far from this, I believe that they are destined to draw around 
them a class of colored men, endowed with a constantly-in- 
creasing intelligence, and a more and more advanced manliness. 
With the broader and higher education which this class are now 
receiving amongst us, it may be anticipated that, from time to 
time, large numbers will say, "Let us go back to our own land, 
and show the world what Africans can do in Africa; let us do 
for that continent what the Anglo-Saxon has done for America; 
let us plant the same institutions there which have made these 
United States such a power in the earth— only, instead of ex- 
terminating the aboriginal inhabitants, as has been done hero, 
let us try to civilize and Christianize the millions that now 
grovel in barbarism there." 

I was very much impressed with a thought that was sug- 
gested in an address on the future of the African race, which 
I heard some years since from the lips of the Eev. Professor 
Crummell, of Liberia. It was substantially as follows : If the 
Hindoos or the Chinamen, or the common order of people in 
any of the European States, were to undertake the experiment 
of self-government, they would labor under a great disadvant- 
age, from the fact that they are familiar with no form of free 
institutions, which would serve as a model and guide in framing 
and regulating a representative government; whereas the set- 
tlers of Liberia, although many of them were born and trained 
in slavery, could not help becoming in a degree familiar with 
our religious and political habits and principles. They are, 
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therefore, better qualified to establish aiid conduct a republic 
of their own than any other people in a corresponding position. 
There is at this moment among the colored population of the 
United States such a spontaneous tendency towards emigration 
as has never been known before. And when they find that 
they are no longer an important factor in the political strug- 
gles of the country, they will see still more clearly than they 
now do, that it is for their own comfort and interest, as well 
as for the good of Africa, to make that land their permanent 
abode. They have, indeed, the sarhe right to dwell here that 
any of ns have ; they have a claim to the same just and equit- 
able treatment; and we are bound to see that the freedom 
which has been suddenly given them, shall prove to be a bless- 
ing and not a curse. But certain races seem to have been 
intended for certain regions, and as the palm tree could never 
flourish in our cold valleys, so the African can nerfer develope 
his best energies and find his highest level in any foreign' land. 
And this will always fee to him, in some respects, an alien 
country; he can never forget the wrongs that have been done 
to him and his ancestors here; and there is nothing in his 
reminiscences of the past to make him proud of his American 
citizenship. We may want to keep him here to do the drud- 
gery that we shrink from ourselves; we may be willing to 
give him the right of suflrage, that we may use it for our own 
political advantage; but he must either sink his own individu- 
ality or retain it at a cost which, in the end, will make him 
suffer. 

Why then not go to a republic that he can call his own ? 
There are great fortunes to be made in that land whenever the 
same industry and skill shall be brought into action there 
which have made men rich here. There are posts of honor and 
influence open to him in that land, lofty enough to satisfy one's 
proudest ambition. There is a magnifient work to be done for 
a magnificent continent, which he alone is competent to do. A 
greater field for enterprise, a greater field for the spread of the 
Gospel of Christ, and the establishment of a noble civilization 
was never opened to man. 

It may demand some sacrifice at first; there maybe ties 
which it is hard to sunder, trials to be endured which it will 
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demand a vigorous will to face ; but no great work is accom- 
plished without suffering. White men, bred in luxury and 
affluence, accomplished women, moved by the love of Christ, 
have gone to that distant land to carry the unsearchable 
treasures of a pure and holy faith to a people perishing in 
darkness ; and they went forth to encounter perils which the 
black man has comparatively little cause to fear. 

It is not impossible that in process of time the work of the 
Colonization Society may cease any longer to be needed. The 
citizens of Liberia, in their prosperity, may themselves provide 
the means for the removal to that land of all who wish to go 
there and are unable to pay the cost, as thousands from Great 
Britain and Europe are brought to our country every year by 
the voluntary offerings of those who have preceded them. 

But meanwhile there is likely to be a great demand upon 
the resources of this Society. If the multitudes of that un- 
happy and ill-treated people, who are, at this moment, floating 
about, dependent upon public charity for their support, and 
over whose future such an impervious and gloomy cloud is 
suspended, could all be gathered up and removed to a pleasant 
home, a section of land be there secured to them and the im- 
plements placed in their hands, with which, by ordinary labor, 
they would be able to earn for themselves a comfortable liveli- 
hood ; would not this be an act of real Christian charity f 

We owe an enormous debt to the African ; how can we best 
discharge that debt ? Our brothers blood cries to us from the 
ground ; God hears that cry and holds us accountable. As we 
would avert further calamity from our own land, as we would 
protect ourselves from the slow but certain dispensations of 
justice, let us, as far as we can, redeem and expiate the wrong 
we have done the African. We have all eaten the fruit of his 
unrecompensed labor ; let us now give him back some portion 
of that which we have taken from him. Let your wealth flow 
by thousands and tens of thousands into the treasury of thig 
National Society^ it will be well used, and bring forth abundant 
firuit. 

so. 3.-2 
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APRIOAN" STEAMSHIP OOMPAWT. 

The half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of this Com- 
pany was held at the offices, 14 Leadenhall street, London, on 
Tuesday, the 4th December ; Mr. P. J), Hadow in the chair. 
The Eeport of the Directors having been read, 
The Chairman, in moving that the Eeport be received and 
adopted, remarked that since the last meeting the new contract 
had been obtained, and was now in operation. They had made 
a provision of 7J per cent, for depreciation, and if things went 
on as well as they had, he should like to see that increased. ^ 
The mail service was in a very satisfactory condition, the 
steamers were all in good order, and the new vessels had not 
only started with good cargoes, but had performed their work 
within the time required by the contract. The time was eight 
and a half days less than under the old contract, but though 
the amount was £10,000 less, he hoped they would be able to 
work it as satisfactorily, in a pecuniary sense, as they had 
worked the old contract. There was only one other point to 
which he need refer, and that was the experimental additional 
line. The fact was that there were at the present time more 
goods to be carried than they could well carry. They had 
been obliged frequently to shut out a considerable amount of 
cargo. There was not sufficient to justify any prudent persons 
in putting on vessels to compete with this Company, but the 
Company had vessels laid up, and they thought it would be a 
fair experiment to work them alternately with the others, and 
try what could be done. If they found the experiment un- 
satisfactory they should immediately discontinue it. If, on the 
other hand, it did not pay more than was barely sufficient to 
cover the working expenses, he thought it would be worth 
their while to continue it, as there was no doubt that increased 
accommodation brought with it, in course of time, an increase 
of traffic. He assured them, however, that no large outlay 
would be incurred in carrying out the experiment if it ob- 
tained the sanction of the shareholders. It woul^ be tried in 
a favorable season, and the Directors had every reason to 
believe it would conduce to the profit of the concern. 

A shareholder asked if the vessels to be employed on the 
extra line were now lying idle. 

The Chairman said they had two of them lying idle. With 
regard to the Retriever, she was coming home, and if she did 
not require much repair, it was proposed to employ her in 
carrying coal from Swansea or Cardiff to their vessels at 
Liverpool, by which they could effect a considerable saving. 
If she required much repair they would sell her. 

The Report was then adopted. 

The Chairman moved that a dividend be paid at the rate of 
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85. per share, free of income tax, for the half year ending 31st 
October. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Bolster said he found by the balance-sheet that they had 
a sum of £33,000 to their credit, after providing for deprecia- 
tion and meeting all the claims against them, and he suggested 
thafe this sum should be employed , either in giving the share- 
holders a bonus, or in making the shares £13 paid, so as to 
reduce their liability from £10 a share to £7. 

The Chairman said the question had been fully considered 
by the Board, and the conclusion which they came to was that 
just at the commencement of a new contract, it would not be 
wise or prudent to adopt either of the courses suggested. 
With regard to, the liability on the shares, he had no doubt 
that many proprietors would be glad to see it reduced, but it 
should be remembered that this Company was not like other 
companies, which might, at any moment, be compelled to 
make a call on their shareholders. It was not so with this 
Company. They had as many ships as were required to carry 
out their contract, and to spare, so that there was no prospect 
of a call being made. The liability of the shareholders was 
merely nominal. 

A shareholder said that if the profits of the Company enabled 
a larger dividend to be paid, he thought the shareholders ought 
to get it. 

The Chairman reminded the meetino: that the Directors were 
amongst the largest shareholders, and they were as anxious as 
any of them to receive a large dividend if they saw that it 
could be paid with safety. 

A vote of thanks was then given to the Chairman and 
Directors and to the Secretary, which concluded the proceed- 
ings. — The African Times. 



LETTER PROM DR. IiIVINQSTONE. 

At the last meeting of the Eoyal Geographical Society, in 
London, the Secretary read a letter from Dr. Livingstone, 
dated from IN'gomano, Kovuma river. May 18th. The Doctor 
had penetrated thirty miles further than his furthest point in 
1861, and was preparing for his advance to the unknown 
northern extremity of Lake Xyassa. On the arrival of his 
party at the mouth of th(5 Rovuma, it was found impossible to 
discover a path for the camels through the mangrove swamps. 
The vessel consequently proceeded twenty-five miles further to 
the North, and a good harbor and starting point were then 
found in Milkindany Bay. The harbor within the bay island- 
locked, and has good anchorage in ten to fourteen fathoms. 
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From this place they marched overland to the Southwest, and 
on arriving on the banks of the Eovuma, followed its course 
to the junction of the Loendi, a river coming from. the South- 
west, and considered by Dr. Livingstone to be a continuation 
of the main stream. 

The chief of the Ngomano, at the junction, proved most 
friendly, and the Doctor intended to make this his headquar- 
ters until he had felt his way round Lake Nyassa. The 
Eovuma is flanked on both sides by a chain of hills from four 
hundred to six hundred feet high, covered with dense entangled 
jungle. The natives, the Makonde tribe, were found to be 
willing workers, and aided in clearing a path for the men and 
animals. Traces of coal were found on the banks of the river. 

Colonel Playfair (British Consul at Zanzibar) stated that 
the harbor at -which Dr. Livingstone's expedition disembarked 
had only recently been discovered. He had no doubt that 
other harbors existed on the Eastern Coast, as it had never yet 
been thoroughly surveyed. Opposite the ipland of Zanzibar a 
new harbor had recently been found, and a port established 
there by the Sultan. 



POSITION OF THE SLAVE TBADB. 

In a memorial of a Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, dated London, November 16, 1866, ad- 
dressed to Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
the present position of the African Slave Trade is thus given : 

"The latest published Parliamentary Papers, show, that 
although this traffic has greatly diminished, it is far from being 
extinct ; and although it is gratifying to learn, that for the 
year ending on the 30th September, 1865, only one cargo of 
Bozals had been landed in Cuba, nearly the whole of whom 
were subsequently captured, upon information furnished by the 
Cuban authorities themselves, intelligence has been since pub- 
lished of the disembarkation of several cargoes, numbering 
above 6,000 slaves. This sudden revival of the traffic is mainly 
attributable, the Committee believe, to the substitution of a 
Captain-General favorable to slave-trading, for one who, during 
his term of office, exerted himself to the utmost to suppress 
the trade, and succeeded so far as to have almost extirpated it. 

The reports of the Naval officers* attached to the cruiser 
squadron record the almost entire cessation of the export slave- 
trade from the West Coast of Africa, and of its greatly 
diminished activity from the Congo country and its vicinity ; 
but the Committee would remark upon this specious fact, that 
this diminution of the traffic hits been singularly coincident 
with the comparative cessation of the demand for slaves for 
Cuba, resulting from the repressive measures of General Dulce, 
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which had so far discouraged the slave-traders as to cause them 
almost to discontinue their enterprises. The Committee, how- 
ever, hold the firm conviction, that as the demand for slaves in 
Cuba revives, the exportations from the African coast will be 
resumed with increased activity. 

The Committee deeply deplore the increase of the slave 
traffic from the Portuguese possessions on the Bast Coast. It 
does not appear, that of the several thousands of slaves annu- 
ally conveyed away from Mozambique and the various other 
places mentioned in the official despatches, any large propor- 
tion is taken to Cuba, probably owing to the extreme length of 
the voyage, and to the difficulty of snipping large cargoes in 
vessels suitable for their transport. The greater number of 
the captives would appear to be carried off to the Comoro 
islands, and some parts of Madagascar, to Zanzibar, and other 
convenient resorts, to be thence transferred, after sale, to ports 
in the Bed Sea, whence many find their way into Nubia and 
Upper Egypt, and also into Arabia. It is alleged that a con- 
siderable proportion of these people are hired as laborers for 
the French colony of Eeunion. The evidence of Dr. Living- 
stone is lamentably conclusive as to the desolation which this 
particular branch of the slave-trade produces in the interior, 
and the mortality resulting therefrom — a mortality which by 
far exceeds any incidental to the Trans- Atlantic trade. These 
Arab slave-traders traverse extensive districts of country, and 
penetrate far into the interior, where tliey barter away their 
victims to other speculators in human flesh, and in this manner 
the slaves are passed from hand to hand to their ultimate 
destination. 

The Committee are fully alive to the peculiar difficulties 
attending the suppression of the East African slave-trade ; but 
they would respectfully suggest, that Dr. Livingstone, while so 
forcibly exposing the evil, has also pointed out its remedy. He 
states that the traders are thrown back upon slave-dealing in 
consequence of their inability to undertake the ordinary com- 
merce, because the Portuguese authorities, under the influence 
of the slave-traders, refuse to open the ports to which legiti- 
mate trade would be attracted. As a result, the whole of the 
fertile district which he traversed, abounding in mineral and 
vegetable wealth, and in the most valuable tropical productions, 
is sealed to foreign enterprise. Entire districts are laid waste, 
and their population swept away. He asserts, that were the 
Portuguese ports open to commerce, the Arab traders would 
have greater inducements to relinquish the slave-trade than to 
continue it. It does, therefore, appear to the Committee to be 
most desirable that a representation from Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment to that of Portugal should be promptly made, with a 
view to put an end to so deplorable a state of things." 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIBERIA HERALD. 

From the Liberia Ilerald for September, October, and 
November, 1866, we clip the following short articles, as illus- 
trating the state of affairs in the Republic : 

Fruit. — We had occasion last year to notice the failure of 
our fruit trees. Oranges, limes, guavas, and other fruits were 
very scarce. In fact, we had nearly a complete failure. This 
season we are pleased to see fruit in the greatest abundance. 
We actually see orange trees breaking down with fruit ; limes 
abound; guavas are in abundance. Other fruit seems not to 
be as yet ripe. The plum and soursop supply was very great 
in June and July. We may look for them again in December 
and January, when we will have pine apples, and a great 
variety of wild fruit. 

Success op Emigrants. — On a recent visit to the emigrants 
per the " H. P. Russell," from Lynchburg, Va., we found four- 
teen houses, of which nine were on the Northeast bank of a 
creek, above forty yards wide ; the others (one a thatched house) 
on the Southwest bank. In Crozerville the improvements are 
great.* The West India emigrants are doing very well, and in 
answer to a question by the writer, one hardy "yeoman," who 
was firing right and left and steady in front with a large hoe, 
said that he thought some of his brethren were wrong in going 
away. 

The Treasury. — His Excellency, President Warner, has 
appointed Mr. Frederick K. Hyde, formerly Comptroller, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in place of Hon. J. H. Ch avers, who 
resigned a few weeks ago, and Mr. M. M. Witherspoon, 
Comptroller. 

Shipments. — Cargo of Hamburg bark "Mowe" — ^William 
Meyerhoff, master, sailed from port of Monrovia, October 11 : 
5.7,912 gallons Palm Oil, 33 tons and 812pounds Camwood, 1,140 
bushels Palm Kernels, 80 pounds Ivory, 1 barrel Palm Kernel 
Oil, 1 case Calabar Beans. Shipped by McGill & Brother — 31 
casks Palm Oil — say 4,314 gallons. 

The bark " Thomas Pope,'' Captain L. F.Richardson, sailed 
on the 15th October, taking 27,713 gallons Palm Oil, Y. & P.; 
4,647 gallons do., McGill & Brother ; 4,000 gallons do., J. L. 
Crusoe; 1,000 gallons do., S. A. Horace; 85,350 gallons in all; 
18 tons, 13 cwt. 3 qrs. Camwood, 40 pounds Ivory, 5^000 pounds 
Sugar. 

The " Sarah Larsen" sailed for Freetown, Sierra Leone, on 
the 18th October. Her cargo was, 2,459 bushels Palm Ker- 
nels, 1,789 pounds Camwood, 1,123 pounds country Cloths, 722 
pounds Sugar, 521 gallons Palm Oil. For Mrs. Hazelborgn^r- 
553 country Cloths, 100 pounds Camwood, 44 bushels BiOd,.k 
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Presidential Dinner. — On the 2d of November, President 
Warner entertained his officers (civil) at the Executive Mansion 
with dinner. There were none others present, saving the 
Mayor of the City, and the Rev. P. Coker. Various sentiments 
were proposed, and frequent allusions made to Elijah Johnson, 
Allen James, and others of the pioneers of Liberia, by way of 
encouragement, advice, and counsel to the young men, who 
constituted more than two-thirds of the guests. The Hon. J. 
J. Eoberts, who is a<Jting Attorney General in the absence of 
that officer, in the course of his remarks, said : " He did not 
believe Liberia was a failure, or ever would prove such. He 
believed God had planted us on these shores for some wise and 
holy purpose ; that if we failed to do our duty, God's purposes 
would be accomplished ; we should be compelled to give place 
to others. God would convert every rock upon this hill into 
men, who should carry out His decrees.'' 

Twins. — In the month of August last the wife of the Hon. 
H. E. W. Johnson, Secretary of State, presented him with twins, 
boys. On the 3d of November, the wife of the Honorable 
Secretary of the Treasury, F. K. Hyde, added to his family 
twins, girls. One of Secretary Johnson's has died, we are 
sorry to say. The other is doing well, and so with those of 
Secretary Hyde. 

Attorney for Mesurado Cocnty. — The President has been 
pleased to appoint H. W. Johnson, Jr., Esq., to the office of 
County Attorney, in place of J. H. F. Evans, resigned. 

The Anniversaries. — The Anniversary season was opened 
on Thursday, November 6, by the celebration of their 34th 
anniversaiy by the Union Sisters of Charity of this City, in the 
First Presbyterian Church. The Society made a very credit- 
able appearance, though we regretted much that so few mem- 
bers united in the celebration. The Hon. H. W. Dennis acted 
as A^ent for the ladies and announced the exercises. Mr. M. 
M. Witherspoon conducted the choir. After singing the first 
hymn by the choir, prayer wjis offered by Rev. P. Coker. 
After the choir again sung, the Constitution of the Society was 
read by the Secretary, Mrs. A. V. Burns, and the reports of the 
Secretary and Treasurer were read by Hon. H. W. Dennis, 
which, though brief, plainly showed that the Society had been 
active in distributing their means for the relief of the needy 
during the past year, and the deference paid the life and us^ 
fulness of Miss C. L. Strobel met the highest commendation of 
the friends of the Society. After singing another anthem an 
address was made by the Eev. T. H. Amos. The speaker pre- 
sented his subject in a lucid and forcible style. After again 
siQging and the benediction by Bev« P. Coker, a large number of 
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the Society and their friends repared to the residence of Mrs. 
Sherman, where a sumptuous repast had been prepared to 
satisfy " craving appetites." We would remind our young 
men that the anniversary of the Battle of Fort Hill is also 
approaching. 

CANDID TESTIMONY. 

The following letter, written by Hon. B. V. E. James, of 
Monrovia, Liberia, in reply to an invitation to address the 
Vermont Colonization Society, as he was about to embark for 
his chosen home in October last, aflPbrds honorable testimony to 
the value of the work of this Society, which we take pleasure 
in recording. 

Judge James was born in Elizabethtown, !N". T., near the 
border of Lake Champlain, April 21, 1814. He resided for 
some time at Middlebury, Yt., about 1832, from which place 
he went to Andover, Mass., where he entered the Teachers' 
Seminary, then in charge of Eev. S. E. Hall, L. L. D., who 
treated him/ with great kindness, and took especial pains to 
instruct him. After he had nearly completed the senior year 
at that Seminary, he was appointed ^ assistant missionary, 
teacher and printer, for the Fair Hope station at Cape Palmas, 
under the care of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. He embarked for that place at Balti- 
more, October 31, and arrived, December 25, 1834. 

In 1847 he visited this country ; was released from his con- 
nection with the Mission, and afterwards returned to Liberia 
as his final heritage. He has since resided there, and occupied 
various posts of honor and usefulness in that growing Eepublic. 

New York, October, 1866. 
Eev. Franklin Butler, Wind»ory Vt 

Dear Sir: Nothing would have afforded me more real 
pleasure than to have had an opportunity of visiting once 
more the Green Mountains, the haunt of my youthful days ; 
but your kind invitation came too late. Your note came 
to hand just as I was leaving the office at the Mission House 
to go on board of our vessel to sail for my dear home in 
Liberia, and I am now waiting for the captain at the docks. 
While thus detained, I return you these hasty lines. 

There is nothing I can do that would give me more sincere 
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pleasure than aiding the great and glorious cause, the coloni- 
zation of the colored people of this land, because I know from 
thirty years' experience and observation in Africa that this 
enterprise is designed to confer more benefit in every way upon 
the descendants of Africa in this country than any, and I may 
say honestly, all other plans, schemes^ &c., &c., that have over 
been thought of. 

I never have been connected with Colonization in any way 
whatever, except to wish the enterprise well and successful, 
and I can speak of the benefit conferred on the Africans who 
have gone to Liberia without being influenced by friends or 
foes. 

The two men of whom you speak, Mr. H. W. Johnson and 
Prof. Freeman, are men who bid fair to become very useful and 
good citizens. Both are occupying prominent positions in the 
country, and fast gaining influence. 

May God continue to prosper the cause in which you are 
engaged. 

Truly yours, B. Y. E. James. 



WE-W JERSEY COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

This Auxiliary held its Annual Meeting in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, N. J., on Friday, January 4, 1867. 
David Price, Esq., presided in the absence of the President of 
the Society. 

The Secretary presented a statement showing that $2,501.13 
had been paid during the past year to the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and $200 had been appropriated to H. W. John- 
son, Jr., a colored lawyer, who had emigrated with his family 
to Liberia. 

K. T. Haines, Esq., was re-elected President for the ensuing 
year. The Vice-Presidents of last year were chosen with the 
addition of the names of Rev. M. M. Smith, and Hon. A. G. 
Cattell. The Secretary and Treasurer were re-elected. 

Hon. John H. B. Latrobe gave, in an address of upwards of 
an hour in length, the results of his long observation and ex- 
perience in the Colonization cause. He spoke of its origin, its 
principles, its feasibility, and its results. The design is not to 
force the negro to go to Africa, nor to persuade him, but to call 
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upon him to look calmly at his condition in the present and his 
prospects in the future, and then if he desires to go, to aid him. 
Emigration must and will be voluntary. 

Mr. Latrobe showed, by comparison, that the success of 
Liberia, now an independent nationality, was far greater 
than that of the Pilgrims in New England, or the colony that 
was planted on the shores of James river, in Virginia, notwith- 
standing all the disadvantages of climate and locality, thus 
manifesting clearly that the hand of God was in it. He said 
that the regular impelling causes of colonial settlement were 
repulsion in the old home, and attraction in the new ; and, from 
the immense Irish emigration to this country, argued the pos- 
ibility and the certainty of the same exodus to the negro race. 

Ho spoke of the Christian civilization of Liberia, of its dwell- 
ings, its schools. College, and churches, its shipping, its agri- 
culture, its commercial and missionary importance, and its ex- 
tending more and more its power and influence among adjoining 
tribes, acknowledged by all the European Powers, and courted 
by England as a most valuable opening for her trade with the 
interior. 

Mr. Latrobe concluded by urging the immediate use of 
every means to educate and elevate the colored race in this 
land, as the surest method of advancing the cause of African 
Colonization. 

• 

ONE THOUSAND DONOBS. 

Several hundred " Freedmen " are asking us for the means 
of reaching and settling in Liberia. They are self-moved in 
the matter. What answer shall we make? The prompt, 
earnest and united efforts of our friends would readily remove 
all doubts on the subject. They have the power and the 
ability, and they alone can enable us to provei equal to the 
emergency. 

One thousand givers of one hundred dollars each, would keep 
our superior ship fully employed during the present year, and 
support for the first six months after landing in Liberia, twelve 
hundred '* Freedmen." What more wise and economical 
appropriation for this element of population ? Where are they 
more likely to improve their condition in every regard ? Whtit 
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other agency bo hopeful for the elevation and blessing of 
Africa ? 

The need is pressing, the facilities acquired by fifty yeai*s 
experience are ready to be used, and the cause is that of civil- 
ization, Christianity and human progress on a large scale. 



IjATS FBOM IiIBSRIA. 

Letters have been received by the English West African mail 
steamer at Liverpool, reporting the arrival at Cape Mount, De- 
cember 27, and Monrovia, January 3, of the Colonization So- 
ciety's ship Golconda, which sailed from Charleston, South 
Carolina, November 21, with six hundred emigrants for the 
young African Eepublic. She had a quick and pleasant run, 
and landed her passengers in good health and spirits, except 
four who died on the voyage ; of these, two were infants, a 
young woman, and Rev. Alfred Alberts, of Newberry, South 
Carolina, a highly esteemed minister of the Methodist Church, 
who died instantly from apoplexy, the very morning after the 
ship left Charleston. 

The bark Edith Rose, from New York, December 5, with 
emigrants for Grand Bassa county, arrived at Monrovia, Jan- 
uary 7 : — all well and would sail in a few days. 

Rev. John Seys, who was a passenger on the Golconda, was 
received, January 2, by President Warner, as Minister Resi- 
dent and Consul General of the United States to that Govern- 
ment. The Yice-Prcsident, Cabinet, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and the whole Diplomatic Corps were in attendance on 
the occasion. 

The Legislature of Liberia adjourned January 8, after a ses- 
sion of five weeks. Among the Acts passed was one increasing 
the grunt of land to emigrants from this country to ten acres 
to a single adult, and twenty -five acres to each family. 

The general election to be held on the first Tuesday in May 
next, for President, Vice-President, Senators, and Representa- 
tives, was receiving considerable attention. Some of the dele- 
gates to a Convention about to convene had waited upon Pres- 
ident Warner, and requested him to accept a third nomination 
for the honorable position he now so worthily and usefully fills; 
but he declined, as he prefera to retire to piivate life. 
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« 
Eveiything in Liberia appears to be in a state of improve>- 

ment. Commerce is increasing. It is stated that more palm- 
nut kernels were offered al Bassa than there were vessels in 
which to get them off. The English and Germans are prose- 
cuting the valuable trade of that region with energy and suc- 
•«ess. 

Martin H. Freeman, for several years the'Principal of Avery 
Institute, near Pittsburg, Pa., and now Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Liberia College, writes from Monrovia, as fallows : 
" I am now much improved in health. My children are well 
and growing finely. I am well pleased with the country, save 
the absence of the fleshpots^ which I miss very much. I have 
no desire to return to Egypt for them however." 

Henry W. Johnson, Jr., who rose from a barber shop at Can- 
andaigua, New York, to the bar of the Supreme Court of that 
State, says in a letter dated at Monrovia : " I intend to culti- 
vate coffee, cocoa, ginger, pepper, &c. I have purchased lands 
on the banks of the St. Paul's river, and will begin to cultivate 
them as soon as I can attend to the business myself. I can do 
this and also practice law. Messrs. Moore and Johnson, lead- 
ing lawyers of this city, are also farmers. My original impres- 
sion is now strengthened and confirmed by experience and ob- 
servation, that the best interests of the emigrant requires that 
he should rely chiefly upon the cultivation of the soil to supply 
present wants and to secure a future competency. Those who 
do this never fail — need not complain of want or hunger. God 
being willing, I will clear up my lands in about two months, 
and prepare for working them early in March. In this new 
country the emigrant must expect to endure privations of every 
kind for a season ; but by industry, perseverance, prudence, and 
economy, he will triumph in the end, and his labors will be 
crowned with a glorious success." 

DEATH OP TWO VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Not altogether unexpectedly, and yet sooner than we had 
anticipated, we are called upon to record the death of Dr. 
Stephen Duncan, formerly of Natchez, Miss., and of Ex. Gov. 
Washington Hunt, which took place in New York city — the 
former on Tuesday, January 29, and the latter on Saturday, 
February 2. 
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Dr. Duncan was first elected a Viee-President of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society in 1836, and Hon. Mr. Hunt, in 1853. 
Always deeply interested in the work of African Colonization, 
the sui'viving members of the Society will long cherish the 
memory of their earnest and valuable services, and will not 
forget their simplicity and purity of character, and their dig- 
nified Christian bearing on all occasions. 



IiIST OF EMIGBANTS FOB LIBEBIA. 

BY THE TRADEE EDITH BOSE, FBOM KEW YOEK, MABCH 17, 1866. 

From Philadelphia, Pa., for Monrovia, Liberia. 



No. 



1 
2 
3 
4 



Name. 



Sarah James Amos , 

Jacob Franklin Miller. 
Mary. Elizabeth Miller. 
William Kennedy , 



Age, 



33 

10 

3 

20 



Occupation. 



Educa- 
tion. 



R, &W. 



Religion. 



Presbyterian, 



BY THE TRADER EDITH BOSE, FROM NEW YORK, DECEMBER 5, 1866. 

From Philadelphia, Pa., for Grand Bassa County, Liberia. 






Charles A. Harrel 


39* 

Q% 

22 

22 

30 

22 

23 

18 

38 

28 

7 

5 

3 
4 mos. 


Brickmaker. 

Tanner 

Tinman 

Cooper 

Farmer 


R.&W. 
R. & W, 
R. & W. 
R.&W. 


Baptist. 

Methodist. 

Lutheran 


6 

7 


George M. Horton 

Christian Lassen 


8 
9 


Thomas Ar«hj 

Samuel Johnson 


Methodist. 
Methodist. 


10 


Joseph Wallace 


Farmer 

Farmer 


Read. 




n 


William Daniels 




12 


Mary Susan Ann Ogmaa 
Isaac Moore 


Methodist. 


13 


Farmer 


Read.... 
Read.... 


Methodist- 


14 


Harriet Moore 


Methodist. 


15 


Alexander Moore 






16 
17 

18 


Julia Ann Moore 

Ann Elizabeth Moore... 
Laura Moore 


• 









BY THE TRADER FOREST OAK, FROM SALEM, MASS., DECEMBER 21, 1866. 

From (Jambridgeport, Mass.^ for Monrovia, Liberia. 



19 
20 
21 



Harriet K. Perkins 

Nelson Lamb Perkins. 
Joseph King Perkins... 



45 
5 
5 



Note. — The above named emigrants make a total of 11,^09 persons settled 
in Liberia, by the American Colonization Society. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

At the Fortieth Annual Meeting of this Society, held at 
Philadelphia, on Monday, October 8, 1866, the following officers 
were chosen : 

President — Eli K. Price ; Vice-Presidents — Gerard Ralston, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, John Bell, M. D., James Bayard, George B. Wood, M. D., Stephen 
Colwell, Edward Coles, Howard Malcom, D. D., John Torrey, Hugh L. 
Hodge, M. D., William B. Stevens, D. D., Samuel H. Perkins, Joseph Har- 
rison, William F. Packer, Alexander Brown, E. F. Rivinus, M. D., Archibald 
Mclntyre, W. L. Helfenstein, W. H. Allen, LL. D., David Stewart, Charles 
M. Reed, John Marston, U. S. N., S. S. Scli mucker, D. D., Thomas Sully, 
John W. Claghorn, Matthew Simpson, 13. D., James Pollock, William E. 
Schenck, D. D., Lewis P. Gebhard, M. D., George D. Boardraan, D. D., 
Thomas M. Howe, John A. Brown, Samaol A. Crozer, Asa Packer, T. De 
Witt Talra age, Alfred Cookman ; Recording Secretary — John W. Dulles; 
Treasurer — John M. Harper ; Managers — William V. Pettit, Thomas S. 
Malcom, Geo. W. Fahnestock, Arthur M. Burton, Daniel L. Collier, Samuel 
E. Appleton, Edward D. Marchant, Alexander Reed, D. D., James M. Fer- 
guson, James M. Pendleton, D. D., James P. Michellon, Edwin Hall ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary and Assistant Treasurer — Tliomas S Malcom. 



ITEMS OF INTELIilGENCB. 
Tbade of Cape Palmas. — Imports and Exports of the port of Harper, 
Cape Palmas, from March, 1866, to September 30, 1866. Imports' from 
Great Britain, $27,002 51; Holland, $14,163 67; Hamburg, ?133 75; 
United States of America, $5,584 41 ; Total, $47,189 34. Exports to Great 
Britain, 41 ,140; Holland, 31,437 ; Hamburg, 5,614; United States of America, 
2,655 gallons palm-oil; Total, 80,876 ; Exports to Great Britain, 9,566 lbs 
Guinea pepper. 

Alexander High School. — Mr. Edward Boeklen, a licentiate preacher 
of the Presbytery of New York, arrived in the brig Ann, at Monrovia, Nov- 
ember 18, ISGG. Mr. Boeklen is a German gentleman, of superior education 
and experience as a teacher, and is under appointment as Principal of the 
Alexander High Scliool. 

Religiou-s Progress. — Rev. T. H. Amos writes of progress in the church 
at Monrovia ; four had been admitted on profession of their faith to the 
sealing ordinances of the church within the last four months, and a fifth was 
soon to be received. Rev. J. M. Priest refers to some interest manifested in 
favor of the Kroos. Some had been received into the church at Greenville. 

Letter from Bishop Roberts. — From a private letter from Rev. J. W. 
Roberts, Missionary Bishop for Liberia, whose ordination in this country a few 
months since will not be forgotten, we make the following extract. After 
referring to his safe return, after a passage of thirty-four days, Bishop 
Roberts says : " Reports from some of the brethren, at points distant, are very 
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encouraging in relation to the progress of the work. To some societies acces- 
sions have been made. We have an extensive field spread out before us in this 
land. Its moral condition requires much cultivation. Much labor and toil, 
under the inspiring influences of the Holy Spirit, is needed for a successful 
harvest. Patient laboring, in seeking the glory of this people, must be 
endured. We must continue to look to the Church in your most favored land 
for continue 1 benevolence in carrying forward this great work." 

Death of Mrs. Kistler. — We record with regret the death of the wife of 
Rev. J. Kistler, the faithful Missionary at Muhlenberg, Liberia, on the 20th 
of September last. Mrs. Kistler was deeply interested in the mission work, 
arid by lier unwearied labors and holy example, did much for the salvation 
of the heathen, Shortly before her death she wrote to a friend in America : 
" I thank the Lord for bringing me to Africa. I never was more happy in 
my life." 

BoNiT\ AND CoEisco. — From Corisco the Rev. W. H. Clark writes, that 
" two persons were received into the church at Bonita, at the communion 
there the last Sabbath of June. Two were received here [at Corisco] the 
first Sabbath of the month, and sevral more, mostly boys from nine to twelve 
years of age, are serious." Mr. DeHeer gives some particulars concerning 
the lately admitted converts at Corisco : ** One is a Kombe woman, the wife 
of our native teacher at this place ; another is a Benga woman, wife of one 
of our heal men ; a third is a youth from Banaka, a tribe whose country is 
about 150 miles north of us ; the fourth is a young man who was converted 
through tlie instrumentality of our native licentiate preacher, Ibia." 

Successful Examination. — Five pupils came up for final examination 
lately at the Theological Seminary of the Basle Mission at Akrapoug, Gold 
Coast. They had gone through a course of three years, and were examined in 
Greek and Hebrew, Church History, Logic, Exegesis of the Old and New 
Testaments in the original languages, &c. Their answers were prompt, dis- 
tinct, and clear, in evidence that they had well mastered their work. When 
theise young men have served some years as catechists, they will be presented 
for ordination. Four out of the five are of the purest negro blood. 



Reeaipts of the American Colonization Society. 

From the 20th of January, to the 2Qth of February, 1867. 

Brattleboro-X.Y an J)oorn 5 00 
Windsor — Zerak C. Bar- 
ber, Marcellus Barber, 
each $1 ; by Rev. F. 
Butler 2 00 

St. Johnsbury — Elkannah 
Cobb, by Rev. F. Butler. 1 00 



MAINE. 

Bath — Thomas Harwood, 
$20 ; Freeman Clark, 
Mrs. S. Clark, Rev. Jno. 
O. Fiske, D. D., each 
$5 ; Chad. Crooker, $1 ; 
by Rev. Dr. Fiske $36 00 

VERMONT. 

SiM^in^ton— Job Lyman- 10 00 ' 18 00 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 



[March, 1887.] 



EHODE ISLAND. 

By Rev. J. R. Miller, ($13.) 

Providence — Chas. E. Car- 
penter, E. W. Howard, 
each $5 ; B. White, $3.. $13 00 

CONNECTICUT. 

By Rev. J. R. Miller, ($293.) 
New Haven — Sam'l Brace, 

$10 ; Hon. C. M. Inger- 

soll, Mrs. Lois Chaplin, 

Eli Whitney, each $5; 

Abijah Bradlfey, Rev. M. 

G. Eliott, E. B. Bow- 
ditch, each $3 ; Dea. A. 

Treat, Dr, N. B. Ives, 

James Winship, Mrs. A, 

S. Stepliens, Mrs. Henry 

Ives, Dea. Isaac Thom- 
son, H. N. Whittlesey, 

ea. $2 ; Mrs. J. B. Bow- 
ditch, $1 49 00 

Hartford- — Hon. Isaac 

Toucey, $10; E. B. 

Watkinson, Mr. Beach, 

Judge Waldo, T. Wads- 
worth, each $5 ; Hon. 

H. H. Barbour, $3 ; J. 

A. Butler, Dr. J. C. 

Jackson, Chas. Benton, 

each $2; Mrs. H. Ben- 
ton, Cash, each $1., 41 00 

Norwich — W. P. Green, J. 

L. Hubbard, each $25 ; 

Gen. William Williams, 

Gardiner Green, ea. $20 ; 

L. W. Carroll, Charles 

Osgood, each $10; E. 

0. Abbot, $6 ; J. Hal- 

sey, $5 ; J. Huntington, 

$3 ; J. Dunham, George 

Perkins, C. Spaulding, 

each $2; F. Johnson, $1, 131 00 
Norwich- Town^D. WXoit, 10 00 
New London — C. A. Lewis, 

$30 ; Mrs. L. and Daugh- 
ters, A. M. Frink, each 

$10 ; Mrs. Colby Chew. 

Miss E. E. Law, $3; 

Mrs. Sarah Garrett, $1. 60 00 
Stratford— J). P. Judson... 2 00 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

North Broolcjkld — Deacon 
Thomas Snell 

NEW YORK. 

Saq Harbor — Collections 
by Mrs. C. T. Bering 



293 00 
6 00 



f NEW JEBSET. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($54,) 

Trenton — P. P. Dunn, 
Miss S. T. Sherman, U. 
B. Van Svckel, A. Jam- 
eson, each $5 ; Henry 
Wood, $3 ; Cash, $1 $24 00 

Jersey City — Miss Sarah 
Hartshorne 30 00 

PENNSYLVANIA. 54 00 

Carlisle — Mrs. Susan H. 
Thoi^i 5 00 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington — Miscellan- 
eous 852 85 

FOR REPOSITORY. 



Vermont — Brattleboro — 
George W. Pritchard. to 
Oct. 1, 71, $10; Gen'l 
J. W. Phelps, to Jan. 1, 
'68, by Rev. Dr. Trac5s 
$1. 'Woodstock — Lyn- 
don A. Marsh, to Jan. 1, 
'68, $1. Burlington— 
Job Lyman, to Jan. 1, 
'68, $1 

CoNNECTicuT-/S'owi/i Wind- 
sor— S. T. Wolcott, to 
Jan. 1,'68 

Massachusetts — Hing- 
/tarn— Morris Fearing, to 
Jan. 1, '68, by Rev. Dr. 
Tracy 

New York — New York 
City — William Tracy, 
to Jan. 1, '68 

Pennsylvania— PAi?a(ie?- 
phia — Mary R. Tatem, 
to May 1, '68, by Robert 
B. Davidson, Esq 

Ohio — Allen — Rev. J. C. 
Bontecon, to Jan. 1, '68, 
$1. Walnut Hills— V.%Y. 
E. Ballantine, D. D., to 
Jan. 1, '68, $1 

North Carolina — Centre 
Sam'l A. Purdie, to Jan. 
1,'68. 

Repository 

Donations 

Miscellaneous.... 



6 00 



13 00 
2 00 



1 00 



1 00 



1 00 



2 00 



1 00 



21 00 
430 00 
852 86 



Total $1,303 58 
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ANNUAIi MUSSAGl! OF FBBSIDBNT WABNUB. 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Republic of Liberia : 

The expiration of another twelve months has brought 
arouud the period when it becomes my duty to lay before you 
a statement of the affairs of the Eepublic, and to recommend 
such measures as appear to me calculated to enhance the wel- 
fare of the nation. In discharging this duty I have to invite 
you to nnite with me in rendering unfeigned thanks to our 
Heavenly Father for the blessings with which the past year 
has been crowned. The immunity we have enjoyed Jfrom those 
epidemic diseases which have been the scourge of other lands, 
the bountiful harvests that have Iblessed the labors of the 
husbandman, the peace that has prevailed, to a great extent, 
within our borders, are unmistakable marks of Divine favor; 
and for these mercies we should show ourselves grateful by 
pursuing such a course of conduct as will meet the approba- 
tion of the Almighty. 

Foreign Eelations. — Our relations with foreign nations are 
satisfactory, with the exception of the North Western bound- 
ary dispute. This question, which has been pending for the 
last five years without having yet come to a solution, must be 
settled before it can be determined which of the two Govern- 
ments — this or Her Britannic Majesty's — ^is responsible for the 
numerous atrocities which have been committed, as well as 
for those which are daily being committed by the natives in 
the territories in dispute. The predatory wars waged by the 
natives in those parts of the country against the peaceful 
natives living in close proximity to our settlement at Grand 
Cape Mount, and to the great detriment of that settlement; 
the vast amount of merchandise introduced Jfrom adjoining 
provinces without bringing a revenue to this Government; the 
open rebellion of the natives, instigated by unprincipled 
traders living within the territories claimed by this Gov- 
ernment, are evils which are likely to continue for a long 
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time, and to affect most injuriously the interests of the Re- 
public, unless this question of boundary be at once set ivt rest. 

The finances of the Government have not been in such a 
condition as to allow us to occupy those windward territories 
with civilized settlements, or we might long since have availed 
ourselves of the surest method of confirming the claim which 
we have rightfully acquired by fair and honoriable purchase. 

On this subject the Government has renewed the correspond- 
ence which, two years ago, was broken off by the brief reply 
of the British Government to the last requisition of the 
Liberian Government. And it is to be hoped that the magna- 
nimity and keen sense of justice of the British Government 
will allow the question to be put at rest speedily and amicably. 

I have appointed Monsieur L. Carrance, Consul for this 
Republic, at Bordeaux, in France. I have also granted a com- 
mission to Senor Senmartity Brogues, as Liberian Consul at Bar- 
celona and Madrid, in Spain. 1 felt particular gratification in 
making this latter appointment; and in a despatch from the 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs, we are assured that it waa 
hailed by Her Catholic Majesty's Government as the forerun- 
ner of the establishment of friendly and commercial relations 
between the two countries. 

During the year I have granted my Exequatur to Samuel F. 
McGill, Esq., Consul for^Sweden and Norway ; also to C. T. 
W. F, Jantzen, Esq., Consul for Hamburg, at Monrovia. 

It is with feelings of inexpressible sorrow that I have to 
announce to you the death of Abraham Hanson, Esq., late 
United States Commissioner and Consul General, which oc- 
curred in the month of July last, at the Legation in Monrovia. 
The death of Mr. Hanson cast a deep gloom over our commu- 
nity. Never has a foreign functionary stood higher in the 
estimation of a people than Mr. Hanson did in that of the 
Liberian, nor succeeded in establishing a better understand- 
ing than that which subsisted between Mr. Hanson and the 
Government to which he was accredited. As a gentleman of 
Christian character, of kind and benevolent disposition, en- 
dearing himself to all who knew him, and as a liberal minded 
public functionary, Mr. Hanson justly merited every mark of 
respect shown to him, and his memory claims a prominent 
place in the affections of this people. 

To fill the office made vacant by the death of Mr. Hanson, 
the Government of the United States had appointed William 
A. Johnson, Esq., Yico Consul General at Monrovia; and I 
have accorded to him my Exequatur. 

The Government has been invited to participate in the In- 
ternational Exhibition to be held in Paris during the next 
year. It will be to me a matter of profound regret if, from any 
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consideration, the Grovernment sbould be compelled to decline 
the friendly offer. Such exhibitions tend, to a great extent, 
to bring into notice the products and commodities of different 
countries ; and considering the limited commerce of Liberia 
notwithstanding her vast but undeveloped resources, we should 
put forth a vigorous effort to improve the opportunity now 
afforded the country of exhibiting to the world its rich 
products. 

JLn the latter part of 1864 we made application to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the purchase of a gun-boat. 
The application was generously responded to, and the sale of 
a vessel on very liberal terms was provided for. 

A Treaty of Amity and Commerce has recently been nego- 
tiated between this Kepublic and the Empire of Austria, which 
I will lay before the Senate for ratification. 

The Mails. — The Postal Convention between this Govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain continues in opcpation. Eecent 
arrangements provide that the steamers bearing the monthly 
mails shall touch at Monrovia as well as Cape Palmas. This 
gives us increased facilities for communicating with foreign 
countries. But in order to have regular intercourse between 
our settlements, and to prevent those serious delays which too 
often occur in the operations of the Government from want of 
mail carriage, it is necessary that you provide some sure and 
economical means for conveying the mails to and from the dif- 
ferent settlements along the Coast. 

International Hospital. — A proposition has been made to 
this Government by a wealthy and influential gentleman in 
Prance, to establish in this city, under the patronage of our 
Government, an International Hospital. He petitions for a 
grant of land suitable for this benevolent object and a small 
appropriation to assist in the enterprise. I hope you will take 
this subject under favorable consideration. The seaport towns 
all over the civilized world could not give a stronger expres- 
sion of their appreciation of the severe toil and abundant ser- 
vices of seamen than by erecting buildings in their respective 
localities for their accommodation, when distressed either from 
shipwreck, sicknesSj or other causes. Travellers, also, to this 
Coast, would experience an inexpressible feeling of relief from 
a knowledge that such an asylum existed for their reception, 
when assailed or wasted by the diseases of the climate. 

The Public Eevenue. — It is necessary that vigorous meas- 
ures be adopted and executed in order to enhance the public 
revenue. It is true there is in the paper currency a marked 
improvement which tends greatly to the advantage of the 
citizens generally, but it cannot be of material benefit to the 
Government, unless the receipts of the Treasury constantly 
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exceed or at least equal the expenditures it may be Decessary 
to make to carry on the Government. While I admit that all 
unnecessary expenditures should be abolished, I am not in- 
clined to favor the opinion that the expenses generally of the 
Government are^ waste, because they make no return in kind 
for the capital invested. The citizens need protection in the 
prosecution of their various interests, and this the Govern- 
ment should not only have the ability to give, but its ability 
should be so fully known and seen as to render it unnecessary, 
except in extraordinary cases, to put it to the test. 

The Native Tribes. — I have for a long time thought that 
the natiye tribes residing within the near jurisdiction of the 
Eepublic could be brought into closer relationship with us by 
being required to contribute to the support of the Government, 
and by being allowed such a representation in our national 
council as will easily commend itself to their comprehension. 
Such a measure inaugurated among these will induce those 
tribes more remote to seek to sustain similar relations to us. 
No desire to exterminate these people and aggrandize their 
territory brought us* here. They are our brethren, deluded 
though they often appear, #and our Constitution expressly de- 
clares that their improvement is a cherished object of* this 
Government. The government, then, being for mutual advan- 
tage, is one that calls for mutual support. The aborigines 
should assist in the great work we have to perform. Like the 
civilized population, they should give something in return for 
the protection and redress which our courts always, and our 
armies often, are required to render them. And I doubt not 
that many of them are now willing to assist; and when they 
shall have been convinced that the civilization of which the 
Eepublic is the nucleus, must spread far and wide over this 
continent, enlightening and refining its inhabitants, and rais- 
ing them in the scale of being — that it is a work designed by 
the Almighty Himself, and cannot be stayed, I am sure they 
will become willing coadjutors. 

I therefore recommend that the discretionary powers given 
to the Executive, in the fifth section of an act regulating Taxes 
and Licenses, passed by the Legislature in 1858, to require our 
aborigines to contribute to the support of the. Government in 
'such a manner as he shall deem best, be made a positive law 
to be enforced in common with other revenue laws. There 
are in these forests men of royal blood, and of minds suscep- 
tible of the most exalted ideas of systematic and well-balanced 
government; and by a proper appreciation of them, they 
could be made to sustain to us a much nearer and dearer rela- 
tion than that of being mere contributors to our treasury. 

Pass^ports. — I have also to suggest that for each passport 
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issued by the Secretary of State, a fee of two dollars be charged, 
to go into tlie Treasury ; that said passport be issued only on 
the presentation of the Treasurer's receipt acknowledging the 
payment of the fee j and that the receipts bfe passed quarterly 
from, the Department of State to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Our passport law needs other important amendments. At 
all times and under all circumstances, the present law allows 
persons of all characters to obtain passports, simply by giving 
ten days notice of their intention to leave the Eepublic and 
paying a fee of fifty cents for each passport. Taking advant- 
age of these easy circumstances under which they can leave 
the Eepublic, ciany of a wilfully thriftless class, whether long 
in the country or recent comers to it, go to foreign countries 
only to find the obstacles to be surmounted by indolent per- 
sons more numerous than they are in Liberia. In a short time 
they become reduced to extremities in the communities they 
enter. Did they break off their allegiance to the Government 
of this Eepublic, we should be saved all further concern about 
them ', but to avoid the duties and responsibilities of citizens 
of the new State to which they may have gone, they retain 
their passports and their allegiance, and in this way, to say the 
least of it, occasion this Government considerable anxiety, as 
it is often called upon to relieve its destitute citizens. 

Patents. — The Patent law in force in the Eepublic should 
be so amended at to require every person filing a caveat in the 
Patent Office to pay a small fee for the privilege thus secured 
to him. 

Pay op Members. — I am fully aware that most men in the 
public service are already required to make some sacrifice ; 
still they should always set examples of patriotism in order 
that the citizens generally may be induced to second their 
efforts the more cheerfully. , In this connection, I have again 
to propose to you a recommendation made during the session 
of '64 — that each member of the Legislature receive for his ser- 
vices a salary, not to exceed the amount to which he would be 
entitled for a session of a moderate length, at a reasonable pay 
per diem. 

- License Fees. — I have often considered that in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of a nation, justice requires that burdens 
imposed should be borne equally by the citizens, or in propor- 
tion to each man's ability. In our system of licenses, this 
principle does not operate. There are only three classes of 
citizens — merchants, lawyers, and auctioneers — who pay a 
license fee for being allowed to follow their various vocations. 
It 'is not clear to my mind upon what principle certain classes 
of our citizens are taxed for procuring a livelihood, while others 
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are exempt. I have od a previous occasion spoken of the pro- 
priety of requiring persons following other trades or profes- 
sions to pay a reasonable license fee, and I would again bring 
this subject to your notice. 

Manufacture op Ardent Spirits. — There is pursued in the 
country an occupation which, to say the least of it, brings no 
good either to proprietors or customers. I refer to the distil- 
nng of ardent spirits. We are, it is true, under a free govern- 
ment, with a liberal constitution ; and while total prohibition 
may appear to some as an invasion of the rights of citizens, 
yet I cannot see upon what principle of political economy or 
justice the trade in distilling ardent spirits has been encum- 
bered with the lightest tax, while wholesome, unobjection- 
able occupations pay to support a Government which knows 
that its people are demoralized, and shuts its eyes upon the 
fact. Each still erected or in operation in the Eepublic should 
pay a tax proportioned to the capacity in gallons of the said 
still. 

It would be very far from fulfilling our mission to this coun- 
try that we continue to demoralize the natives by the abun- 
dant sale to them of ardent spirits. It seems clear to my mind 
that, as in the case of individuals, God holds men responsible 
for thus putting into the hands of their fellows materials capa- 
ble of so much harm, inciting them to rapine, murder and 
war. So, in our case, as a nation, God will not hold us guiltless 
of this sin which we have been committing to the destruction 
of our heathen brethren, as well as ourselves ; and surely their 
blood will He require at our hands, and will hold us chargeable 
for the evils which these tribes commit under the influence of 
this destructive drink. 

The manufacture of ardent spirits and the traffic in them by 
other civilized countries should not be argued by us in justifi- 
cation of the Eepublic of Liberia engaging in the same thinff. 
The prosperity of those other countries might have been mncm 
more abundant and abiding, and there would have been com- 
mitted in them a less number of murders, had there been in 
them a total absence of ardent spirits. And may not the 
secret of the slow progress we are making, compared with the 
great advantages we have of a fertile soil, a uniformly favor- 
able climate, and the enormous percentage of the yield of our 
crops, and the evanescent character which the accumulations 
we make from time to time assume, be attributed to the sin of 
manufacturing and selling rum? Ardent spirits had much 
to do with the kidnapping and forcing of our forefathers froin 
their ancient homes to a land of slavery. It caused the 
opening in that land of many premature graves, which closed 
over the mangled bodies and broken hearts of the victims of 
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American bondage. We may not hope to escape similar mis- 
fortunes and evils if we persist in manufacturing and selling 
ardent spirits. 

Besides this, the ease with whict these natives procure fire- 
arms and ammunition, increases the hostilities and protracts 
those bloody struggles in which they engage, but which it is 
our duty to check. The Government of Liberia is the guardian 
of the tribes which have placed themselves under its jurisdic- 
tion ; and we should advise, admonish and gently coerce them 
into that subjection to law and order which they sometimes 
appear reluctant to yield. And when our civilized communi- 
ties so far forget their duty to these heathen as to place in 
their hands the instruments of death — encouraging them to 
lawless and murderous acts, they too should be restrained by 
law. I have therefore to recommend the placing of a high 
duty on the importation of fire-arms, powder, and ardent 
spirits. These articles are by no means essential to the traffic 
of the country. 

Intercourse with the ^Natives. — There is no subject 
which more affects the interests of this Government than that 
of the tribes by whom we are surrounded. It must be ad- 
mitted that the relation we sustain to these aborigines is very 
different from that held by any other civilized people to the 
natives of a barbarous country which they have entered. We 
often find the circumstances attendant on this relation exceed- 
ingly embarrassing. These people are our brethren, and yet we 
sometimes find them in antagonism to us. And then, again, in 
their own case, another and very important difficulty arises 
from the fact that there are chiefs under our jurisdiction who 
have laws, which we find it difficult to abrogate at once, con- 
flicting with our statutes; thus keeping their subjects in con- 
stant dread of violating our laws on the one hand, and incur- 
ring the penalty of their own code on the. other. 

I have already referred to the propriety of making these 
tribes understand the necessity of contributing to the mainte- 
nance of this Government; and I have now to suggest that 
there be some restriction placed on the intercourse of the 
civilized settlers with the natives, defining how far that inter- 
course shall extend, and when and for what purposes it shall 
be allowed. Many disturbances, and during the present year 
several of a serious nature, have arisen, resulting from that un- 
limited intercourse with the natives, which has been continued 
for years by persons ostensibly engaged in trade, who have 
gone among these tribes to the demoralizing of themselves and 
to the great disprofit of the natives. 

I am of opinion that persons going among the aborigines to 
reside should be made to show that they are engaged in some 
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lawful and necessary enterprise, and to give bond and secnrity, 
to be renewed from time to time, for their conforming to law 
and conserving the public peace, and whenever it might appear 
that such persons are no longer prosecuting lawful bnsiness 
with the natives, they should be required to withdraw from 
them; and for being allowed to prosecute trade among the 
natives they should obtain a license, for which they ougnt to 
pay a tax proportionate to the amount of capital invested in 
such native trade. 

Prince Boyer. — I have to inform you that in the month of 
June last, Prince Boyer of Tradetown, seized and detained 
the Hon. J. M. Horace, at said place. By this act of Boyer the 
Government was placed in a serious dilemma. To have attempted 
to force the exasperated chief while Mr. Horace was in his 
power, would have endangered the life of the latter; and the 
conditions proposed by Boyer on which his prisoner could be 
released, were such as the Government could not accede to 
and maintain its dignity and preserve the majesty of our laws. 

The Government sent a note to Boyer requiring him to set 
Mr. Horace at liberty. Mr. Horace has been released. Boyer, 
however, gives the following ground of grievance : 1st. That 
an annuity promised him in 1849, and fixed by law, has not 
been regularly paid him;* 2d. That after he had become re- 
conciled to the Port of Entry law, the domestic trade was in- 
terdicted to him simply because it was rumored by his native 
enemies that he was contemplating a descent upon the settle- 
ments in Grand Bassa County ; 3d. That his confession of 
repentance for the wrong he^ had done, by refusing, when com- 
manded to do so, to surrender the goods of foreigners detained 
by him, were spurned by the Legislature ; 4th. That his 
officers, while on a peaceful mission to the Government, were 
detained at Grand Bassa and stripped of their insignia ; 5th. 
That a present which he sent to the Government as an assurance 
of peace was seized at Bassa ; 6th. That the passage of the 
law interdicting the domestic trade seemed to be a last resort 
to crush him ; 7th. That Senator Horace, by coming within the 
territory interdicted, violated the law which he himself as- 
sisted to make, and that he, Boyer, under the circumstances, 
could not but act accj^rding to the natural impulse of a man. 
He has written to the Gbvernment earnestly imploring a re- 
moval of the interdict. 

On the other hand, it is clear that the tribes within our 
jurisdiction have no right to indulge in the spirit of reprisals 
which they manifest either towards ourselves or each other. 
When they have complaints against the laws or any proceed- 
ings of the Government, they should set forth their grievances 
in a proper manner. And no men know better the force and 
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virtue of law than some of the powerful chiefs who preside 
over these tribes. Neither Boyer nor any other chief has any 
right to execute our laws, or to set bp his authority against 
the majesty of the Republic. 

But these chiefs and their subjects have, undoubtedly, certain 
rights, both natural and political, which should be highly re- 
spected by this Government and people.. And when this is 
done, and the natives are not provoked by us to the commis- 
sion of lawless deeds, or instigated by dishonorable foreigners 
to insubordination, there will subsist between us and them a 
permanent good understanding and the greatest cordiality of 
feeling; 

' Murder at Settra Ejroo. — Sometime in the month of 
'October last, one James Douglas, of Greenville, Sinou, was 
wantonly murdered at Settra Kroo, by a native of that place. 
Immediately after intelligence of the tragical affair reached 
the Government, I sent down to Sinou a proclamation inter- 
dicting all intercourse with Settra Kroo until such time as 
satisfaction should be given for the murder committed. By 
the vessel bringing the legislators to this city, I received a com- 
munication from the King and headmen of Settra Kroo, as- 
suring the Government that the murderer shall be delivered 
up to justice as soon as he can be placed in the hands of the 
Nanna Kroo natives. 

Seizure for Violating Revenue Law. — Presuming upon 
another illustration of the might of the British naval force on 
this Coast over the just rights of the Republic, one J. M. Harris, 
a subject of Her Britannic Majesty's Government, who has 
for some time kept a trading establishment at Solyma contrary 
to the laws of the Republic, arrogantly sent, a few weeks ago, 
his vessel into the little Cape Mount river to prosecute a 
trade with the aborigines of that place, as if to see how far and 
with liow much impunity he could contravene the laws of the 
Republic. It will be remembered that this vessel is one of 
the two that were brought into this port from Solyma by the 
gunboat Quail, in 1860, to be tried for trading at that place 
contrary to our revenue laws, but were forcibly taken out of 
our harbor by Her Britannic Majesty's cruiser " Torch." The 
vessel having been seized by order of the Government has 
been brought to this port, and now lies in the river awaiting 
the investigation of her case by the proper authorities. 

Proposal for a Bank. — In connection with the subject of 
Finance, I have further to inform you that the plan proposed 
by Messrs. McFarlan & Co., of London, for transacting finan- 
cial business for this Government, and which was adopted by 
you at your last session, has not been acted upon by that firm ; 
they preferring to operate on a totally diflferent basis, merging 
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their proposal into the plan of a bank, of which the details will 
be duly laid before you. 

Codification of the Laws. — The revision and compilation 
of our statute laws, which are at present in such inconvenient 
publications, require your authorization. I have to solicit an 
appropriation for this object. 

Education. — During the year, Liberia College has continued 
in operation. The Preparatory Department, under the care of 
Mr. H. R. W. Johnson, has given the greatest satisfaction in 
the training of its scholars. 

In connection with this I am happy to inform you, that we 
have intelligence from the United States of a growing and 
active spirit of emigration to Africa among the blacks. In a 
week or two some five or six hundred will probably be landed 
on our shores. The Attorney General of this Republic, now 
on his way home, made an interesting tour, during the last 
summer, over a portion of the Western States; and he assures 
us that, from what he has witnessed among the blacks with 
whom he came into contact, a steady stream of emigration has 
just begun. We are doubtless all glad to receive such intelli- 
gence. But the question that occurs to every thoughtful mind 
is, can Liberia, with her feeble institutions, take up and absorb 
safely this influx of our down-troddon brethren, unaccustomed 
as they are to the duties and responsibilities of building up 
new States ? I answer, without hesitation, that we can. But 
it becomes us, as Legislators and executors of law, to make 
provisions to guard and perpetuate more effectually the liber- 
ties of our country. And among the provisions necessary, a 
most important and, indeed, indispensable one, is the establish- 
ment of an efficient common school system. We have in our 
statute books many laws referring to common schools, but 
they need revision and consolidation. Depend upon it, unless 
this matter is attended to, our free institutions will be in dan- 
ger. Let knowledge be generally diffused, and we need not 
fear the debates and discussions which periodically take place 
among us as to our political affairs. 

But the diffusion of education among us will, for some time, 
be dependent chiefly upon Legislative action in the establish- 
ment and maintenance, throughout the country, of common 
schools. The Government must here, as in other countries, 
take this subject into its hands — a subject which, to my mind, 
involves the whole matter of what is generally termed popular 
education, comprising not only schools established by the Gov- 
ernment, but also mission schools in our townships or within 
our jurisdiction. 

System op Common Schools. — By having the education of 
the people under some system — I mean something like the fol- 
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lowing — 80 as always to keep the subject of education promi- 
nently before the people : 

1. Let the different counties be divided into school districts, 
and let the people in those districts be taxed to provide school- 
houses and help to support the schools — the Government fur- 
nishing a certain amount. 

2. Let a Secretary of Education be appointed, to regulate 
the educational interests of the country, in connection, if 
thought advisable, with a committee of Council. All appoint- 
ments of instructors to common schools to be made by the 
Secretary, with the advice of the Council ; and no teacher to 
be appointed without a certificate of capability from recognized 
examiners, i. e., any of the Professors in Liberia College or any 
other well-known instructor. 

3. School teachers to be examined twice a year by the Sec- 
retary of Education or his deputy. 

4. Provision to be made for schools for girls, in which, be- 
sides mere book learning, they may be taught domestic 
economy and general habits of industry. This is a sore and 
pressing need of Liberia. 

5. Children of the aborigines in our settlements and their 
neighborhood to have the same rights to education as emi- 
grants ; and the Government to have the right to establish 
schools hi purely heathen districts. 

Our brethren who flee from the United States to this coun- 
try for freedom find, on arriving here, a large and superabun- 
dant freedom; but they lose the advantages of enlarged 
education afforded them in their native country — advantagejs 
which, since the war, have been increasing in various parts 
of the United States. It is therefore meet and proper 
that in a system of common schools, such as I have just re- 
ferred to, efficiently established, they should find some com- 
pensation for the sacrifices they have voluntarily made. 

Pension Eecommended. — Before closing this statement, I 
would request for Jonas Carey, a stated pension during his life- 
time. He is one of the only three male pioneers of Liberia 
surviving, and connecting the present with the past. He took 
part in the memorable battle of Dec. 1, 1822, on the issue of 
which depended the question whether Christian civilization 
should be established on this Coast by black colonists from 
America or not. He is now aged and feeble, and deserves 
whatever aid or patronage the Government can render him. 

Conclusion. — And now, in conclusion, I beg to assure you 
of the cordiality and cheerfulness with which I will co-operate 
with you in any measure for the promotion of the public weal. 
In all your deliberations, fail not to keep steadily before your 
mind the great object we should all have in view, viz — ^tho 
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vindication, upbuilding and honor of the negro race, and the 
opening up of this great continent to civilization and religion. 
Keeping this elevated and glorious aim always before you, 
your labors will be considerably lightened, and hannony, peace 
and fraternal feelings will mark your whole intercourse daring 
the session. D. B. Wabner. 

Monrovia, December 6, 1866. 



EXAMINATION AT CAFE FAIiMAB. 

God's purposes toward this benighted race are gradually 
ripening, and no longer is it content to remain wedded to that 
state of darkness, ignorance and superstition which has been 
its portion for ages. No longer can satirists conscientiously 
mock and anticipate failure on the part of missionaries, who 
are willing to devote life, talent and eilergy to enlighten a 
benighted people; for they themselves now stretch forth their 
hands in supplication to God. The field is ready, waiting for 
laborers who will willingly launch forth in that greatest of 
enterprises — the gathering of souls into the fold of Christ. 
Who, therefore, loving His Master, and desiring to build up 
His kingdom so that soon He may come and reign over His 
people, could be indifferent toward the interesting work carried 
on, on this Coast ? 

I have been permitted to attend all the examinations, and 
truly happy am I to say, that the first and prime impression 
made upon my mind by all is, though the laborers are few in 
number, God still stands at the side of His people to encourage 
ttem. 

The examinations have been particularly interesting, and 
have reflected much credit both on teachers and scholars. The 
readiness with which the children made their recitations, fy^d 
the manner in which they acquitted themselves in other ex- 
ercises, would have done honor to children brought up in the 
midst of civilization and enlightment, much more to poor 
Africans. They have truly given evidence of a happy future. 
Nothing could be more encouraging to the friends of Africa, 
th^^t to hear a young African who was brought a few years ago 
from the interior, stand up and relate the circumstances con- 
nected with his being taken from his people and placed in one 
of the native mission schools, declare his gratitude and appro- 
bation for the measure thus taken to civilize and educate him, 
and avow his determination to learn as much as he can, so 
that by and by, he may be able to return to his country ; taking 
with him not only secular knowledge,. but that also which is 
able to make wise unto salvation, — Oaratta (Liberia) Mes- 
senger. 
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COST OF AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 



The following table will show the Annual Receipts of the American Coloni- 
zation Society during the fifty years of its existence : 



Years. Receipts. 

1817-9 $14,031 50 

1820-2 5,627 66 

1823.-. 4,758 22 

1824 4,379 89 

1825 10,125 85 

1826 14,779 24 

1827 13,294 94 

1828 13,458 17 

1829 20,295 61 

1830 26,683 41 

1831 32,101 58 

1832 43,065 08 

1833 37,242 46 

1834 22,984 30 

1835 36,661 49 

1836 33,096 88 

1837 25,558 14 

1838 10,947 41 

1839 51,498 36 

1840 56,985 62 

1841 42,443 68 

1842 32,898 88 

1843 36,093 94 

1844 33,640 39 

1845 56,458 60 

1846 39,900 03 

1847 29,472 84 

1848 49,845 91 

1849 50,332 84 

1850 64,973 71 

1851 97.443 77 

1852 86,775 74 



Years. Receipts. 

1853 82,458 25 

1854 65.433 93 

1855 55,276 89 

1856 81,384 41 

1857 97,384 84 

1858 61,820 19 

1859 160.303 23 

1860 104,546 92 

1861 75,470 74 

1862 46,208 46 

1863 50,900 36 

1864 79,454 70 

1865 23,633 37 

1866 59,375- 14 

$2,141,507 77 

The Maryland State So- 
ciety, since its organiza- 
tion, received $309,759 33 

The New York State So- 
ciety, and Pennsylvania 
Society, during their in- 
dependent condition, re- 
ceived 95,640 00 

The Mississippi Society, 
during its independent 
operations, received... 12,000 00 

Making a total to Janu- 
ary 1, 1867 $2,558,90710 



•'BQUIBE" NOBFIiEET, OF MONBOVIA. 

A Monrovia correspondent of the Repository and Messenger 

of Canandaigua, New York, thus graphically sketches one of 

the popular characters of that city: 

While speaking of the Legislative body, I intended to give 
you some account of that department thereof, called the "third 
house" or the " lobby." This body seems to have a very con- 
spicuous place in the legislative department of all free Govern- 
ments. Like England and America, Liberia also has her 
"third house." By unanimous consent, this body usually as- 
sembled at a particular place^ to discuss the merits of the meas- 
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ures pending before the other two houses. It was usually 
composed of Senators, members of the lower House, lawyers, 
doctors, clergymen, learned professors, teachers, mei^chants, 
farmers, mechanics, and common laborers. This mixed crowd 
assembled daily, Sundays excepted, under the capacious dining 
and hospitable roof of " Squire Norfleet," who, by common 
consent, seemed to act as chairman of said meetings. The 
squire seemed to fill the chair (I) and preside with great dig- 
nity, and also to preserve perfect order during the stormy 
debate. In this body, all were upon terms of perfect equality, 
and were allowed to express their sentiments upon all subjects 
with perfect freedom. 

The debates in the "third house '* were often very amusing 
as well as instructive. When this .body adjourned, the con- 
stituent elements of which it was composed usually scattered 
in all directions. Some to discuss the merits of the contents 
of the well spread table of Squire Norfleet (the squire keeps a 
public house,) others to pursue their various occupations, until 
it was time for "the lobby" to meet again. This august body 
usually assembled three times every day; in the morning be- 
fore the assembling of the Legislature, at noon, and ia the 
evening. Among the most prominent and conspicuous mem- 
bers of the " third house," was its presiding officer — Squire 
Norfleet. 

It may not be out of place here to give a brief history of 
the " squire." He was born in Virginia, in the vicinity of Suf- 
folk, now made famous by the events that transpired there 
during the late civil war in America. He was born and brought 
up a slave in one of the first families in that neighborhood. 
His master's name was Norfleet, from whom he derives his 
own name. The "squire" remained a slave until over forty 
years old, when, having purchased his own freedom, and the 
liberty of some of his relatives, for which he gave three thou- 
sand dollars, he concluded to come to Liberia. This money he 
saved from what he earned by working at night after he had 
fulfilled his daily task. 

The "squire" has been in Liberia a little over ten years. 
Need I say he has met with unbounded success ? Such a man 
will succeed anywhere] The "squire" keeps a public house, 
a store, is a city magistrate, has a fine farm, is now building a 
large brick house, and also a boat for the coastwise trade. The 
"squire" is a good natured, fat man, about five feet seven, 
weighs about two hundred, and is really a corpulent body^ if 
not "a body corporate" and a "body politic! " He is benevo- 
lent, kind, and hospitable. I need not add that such a man is 
popular everywhere. Possessing these noble traits of charac- 
ter, his influence is very great among all classes. 
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PBENCH BXPLOBATION IN APBIOA. 

The French Government seem determined, if possible, to 
make its colony in Senegal the seat of an extensive commerce 
with the interior. A Paris correspondent of the London 
News says : 

On the North Coast, from Morocco to Egypt, the traces of 
extinct but not forgotten civilization to be followed ; in the 
interior, those unknown highlands of whose productions and 
population we even nowhave only a faint idea. But in the li^t of 
those whose love of science or adventure has carried them into the 
inhospitable desert, there are found comparatively few French 
names. Yet France has a colony in Senegal, which has always 
been the object of more interest than most of her other colonies, 
but which as yet, notwithstanding the possession of Algeria, 
which might naturally have led to a greater display of enter- 
prise, it has done nothing to repay the mother country for the 
sacrifices it has cost. Now, however, the French Government 
has determined to make it, if possible, the seat of an extensive 
commerce with the interior, and of late years Frenchmen have 
been encouraged to explore the countries lying further inwards, 
which are destined to become one day, if the plans of Govern- 
ment be successful, the tributaries of French trade. 

Two of these explores, Lieutenant Maye and M. Quintin, 
surgeon of the Imperial Marine, have recently returned from a 
three years' journey, the object of which was to visit the so- 
called prophet Hadj Omar El Agui, with whom the French 
Government has a treaty of friendship. They reached the 
town of Segou, on the Upper Niger, but here their progress 
was arrested by a son of the prophet, who has established his 
authority in this place. Here they were detained for two 
years, unable either to advance or to return, but not exposed 
to other hardshi])s than the climate and the want of all the 
necessaries of civilized life. These years were well spent, for 
during this time they formed extensive collections, which, 
when at last the Emir of Segou allowed them to depart, they 
were fortunate enough to be able to bring with them. They 
were presented to the Geographical Society at its recent meet- 
ing, and gave an interesting account of their expedition. 

At the same meeting a subscription was opened for the modest 
sum of £600, to enable a young sub-lieutenant, M. Le Saint, to 
attempt the exploration of Central Africa, commencing at 
Khartoum. He is a pupil of M. Antoine d' Abbadie, the well- 
known Abyssinian traveller and polemist. 
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NATIVES OF THB NIIilI BSQION. 

Sir Samuel W. Baker gave at a late meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, some reminiscences 
of his travels in Africa, with an especial bearing on the future 
of the native races. He believed that at some period of the 
future — ^man would rise from the dust to something more than 
the level of the brute. His travels had led him to the conclu- 
sion that .man in his wild state was influenced very greatly by 
the features and character of the country which he inhabited. 
Generally, the wild man's only impulse was to fill his belly to- 
day, and to leave it empty for to-morrow. If a beast, there<- 
fore, was killed, as far as possible, it would all be eaten iii one 
day. On one occasion, in the course of forty-five days' sail 
through marshes, his party came upon a parcel of natives ex- 
actly the color of slate pencils, and even thinner, who seemed 
in a state of all but starvation. They looked more like gnats 
of the river than human beings ; and he was glad when, hav- 
ing given them all they could spare, they got away again, for 
these natives would otherwise have stayed by them till they 
had eaten everything belonging to them. As soon as they had 
reached the ^d of the marshes and came to terra firma, they 
met with natives superior to those he had spoken of. They 
possessed the art of smelting iron, and although having only a 
stone for an anvil, another for a hammer, and a cleft stick for 
a pair of tongs, he had seen a rude shirt of niail, 9 in. by 6 in., 
made for the chief by a native blacksmith. So far there were 
evidences of capacity among the negroes. 

Sir S. W. Baker declared that at one of the furthest points 
to which he had penetrated, he found traces of commercial en- 
terprise at one time existing, though terminated a long while 
ago, as he understood, because some white men of the com- 
pany had been put to death ; Arabs, and all persons not 
actually black, being called " white men " in Africa. From 
various details which he had been able to gather, hie inferred 
that these traders* must have been Arabs from the coast of 
Zanzibar ; and as the rate of progress in the East was so infi- 
nitesimal, it was quite possiole that trading from the same 
direction and conducted on similar principles existed thousands 
of years ago, and that Ptolemy had obtamed from some of the 
traders from the Zanzibar coast his information that the Nile 
was fed by two large lakes in the interior of Africa. 



FIBBES.-CHINA QBASS. 

The result of inquiries we have been making for some time 
past in Western Africa is that important species of Nettle exist 
almost everywhere in abundance ; and, as might be expected 
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in such climates, that they are of fine size and quality even in 
their wild state. But, like almost all other plants, they may 
be very greatly improved by cultivation ; indeed, to make 
them what they ought to be for the best manufacturing pur- 
poses (which means fibre that will bring the highest price) 
cultivation is indispensible. The importance of this discovery, 
that these nettles are indigenous in Western Africa, ought to 
be very great. China Grass fetches a high price in British 
markets. The Rhea from which it is derived, being a native 
of West Africa, may be easily cultivated there ; the cultivation 
and preparation do not require any very exhausting amount of 
labor, and three or four crops a-year may, we are told, be 
obtained. Here, then, we have an article that by demand and 
encouragement on the part of merchants, and the efforts of the 
civilized Africans, traders and others, along the coast, may be 
made not less important to the progress of legitimate commerce 
in Africa than pa)m oil has been ; while its production will be 
a great civilizing step in advance of the palm oil culture and 
preparation. 

It is rather remarkable that while we have been prosecuting 
our inquiries during some months past as to the capabilities of 
Western Africa for producing and supplying the British market 
with this much-desired and valuable fibre, the planters in the 
South-East African colony of Natal, which has made such rapid 
strides in industry and wealth, should also have been inquiring 
into and experimenting upon the production of it there. They 
seem to have been suddenly awakened to a sense of its great 
importance. Although the planter there will labor under the 
great disadvantage of frosts, which will retard sowing or risk 
the loss of the crop, we feel little doubt that, under the tempta- 
tion of the high prices paid in Europe for China Grass, the cul- 
tivation will be attempted. But in Western Africa there are 
no injurious frosts. That region possesses all the peculiarities 
of climate most favorable to the production of these nettles, 
and consequently of fibre, of the best quality. We therefore 
entreat our friends to give this matter their immediate and 
earnest attention ; and should the result, after a few years, be 
a large commerce in this article along the West African Coast, 
we shall have reason to thank God that He has honored us by 
making our efforts instrumental in aiding the progress of that 
Christian civilization which we so ardently desire for Africa. — 
The African Times. 



"WEST APKICAN TKADB. 

Africa is capable of producing, in almost unlimited quantity, 
every tropical commodity that Europe or America caji desire. 
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An intensely commercial spirit prevails over the whole conti- 
nent. 

The African Steamship Company, at their semi-annual 
meeting held in London, December 4, declared a dividend of 
88. per share, free of income tax, for the half year ending 
October 31, 1866. 

At the annual meeting of The Company of African Mer- 
chants, held in London on the 12th of February, a dividend 
was declared of 48. 6d. per share for the six months ending 
December 31, which, with 28. 6d. per share paid in July last, 
makes 7s. per share for the year 1866. The shares are £3 
paid. The yearly dividend is, therefore, at the rate of 11} per 
cent, per annum. 

A Monrovia correspondent of the New York Evening Post, 
thus describes the commercial activity of Liberia : 

Eight vessels have been built here, five within a year — 
averaging twenty tons burthen. These have been built in our 
own ship-yards, by our own citizen ship builders. Besides 
these, twelve boats of the size of large whale-boats have been 
built or purchased from foreigners, and ply between different 
trading points, purchasing palm oil. In addition to these, one 
or two small crafts have been purchased abroad ; orders for 
two more are soon to be met, and five more are now building. 

During the last few months the Liberian traders and mer- 
chants have shipped larger quantities of palm oil than ever 
before in the same period. A few items will serve to show the 
progress which is making in this line. A friend informs me 
that he saw shipped at Pulmas, in the mail steamer for Liver- 
pool, one hundred and two casks of palm oil; and, a few days 
afterwards, in another steamer, one hundred and four casks 
were shipped from Grand Bassa. 

A like increase in the number of country cloths shipped 
from our ports is noticeable. This trade is mostly confined to 
Mesurado county, and consequently the cloths are brought in 
larger numbers to Monrovia than any other place. One mer- 
chant in this town received no less than 1,170 within twenty 
days. They are generally about six feet in length ; but some 
are of ,an extraordinary size and very beautiful; one of my 
neighbors has one 22 feet long and 10 feet wide, weighing 13} 
pounds. 

Goods in abundance from England, Holland, and -Germany 
are now brought to our shores. Three steamers arrive every 
month in our waters; one, the mail steamer, stops at Cape 
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Palmas ; another belongs to a trading company in London, 
and stops at Monrovia* and Bassa ; the third, the property of 
still another company, runs between Sierra Leone and Sinou. 
Thus you will see that we are well supplied with English goods, 
and as the skill of our traders increases, they will soon be 
enabled to meet all the demands of our natives. This will 
increase the intercourse between our civilized people and the 
heathen. Already at several of our trading ports the Liberians 
are striving to carry their religious character and their Chris- 
tian habits with them. At Grand Cess sixteen men with their 
wives and children are gathered into a trading community; 
and the rule among them is *' that no trading is to be done on 
Sundays; if any palm oil is brought in on Sundays it is to be 
confiscated." This rule, I am told, is rigidly enforced. Such 
communities, in the course of time, will line our coast and 
penetrate the interior. By and by they will demand ministers 
and teachers! 

DEATH OP DK. IiI\riNaSTONB. 

It is announced in the Atlantic Cable dispatches from Lon- 
don of the 6th March, that advices from the Cape of Good 
Hope bring the sad intelligence that Dr. Livingstone, the well 
known African Missionary and Explorer, has been killed by 
the Caffres. The attempt in which he is said to have lost his 
life was undertaken with a view to explore a route from South- 
ern Africa northward by the interior, and great expectations 
were placed on what he would do. With no more knowledge 
than we have, it is reasonable to suppose that after having es- 
caped every form of fever, the attacks of wild beasts and the 
sting of venomous serpents, the hostility of slave-traders along 
the coast and of the savages of the interior, he has fallen a vic- 
tim to the malice of a tribe which has constant communication 
with the coast, and which he had visited before. No one has 
done more for the geography of Southern Africa, or for science 
and religion there, and he cannot be readily replaced. His 
accounts of his travels were written with much force and per- 
spicuity, and will continue valuable records when the falls of 
iNTyanza are visited like those of Niagara, and Ngami-is dis- 
turbed by steamboats. 



DEATH OF ANOTHER VICE PBB3IDBNT. 

Eev. Joshua Soule, D. D., senior Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died at Nashville, Tenn., on Wednesday 
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moPDing, March 6, in his eighty-sixth year. He was licensed 
to preach at seventeen years of age ; ordained elder in 
his twenty- first; became presiding elder in his twenty-third 
year; and ordained Bishop in 1824. As a delegate from 
the General Conference he visited England, in 1842, and trav- 
elled extensively on the Continent. Bishop Soule was first 
elected a Vice President of the American Colonization Society, 
January 18, 1848. 

OUB OPPOKTUNITY. 

Favored of God beyond the expectation of many of its best 
friends and most faithfal supporters, the American Coloniza- 
tion Society has entered upon its fifty-first year. In the 
number of emigrants sent to Liberia, and new applications re- 
ceived for settlement in that Eepublic, its operations of the 
past year far outmeasure those of former time. 

Six hundred and twenty-one persons of color have been given 
passage and support on the voyage, and the necessary arrange- 
ments made for their subsistence, house room, &c., for six 
months after landing at such place in Liberia as they selected 
for their future residence. Ten acres of land has also been 
given to each adult, or twenty-five acres to every family of these 
voyagers to a home and nationality of their own. 

Some twelve hundred have applied for the aid of the So- 
ciety — animated by the desire to better their condition and to 
assist in helping to elevate and bless Africa by bearing to her 
children — their kindred — the lamp of civilization and the truths 
of the Gospel. None of these have been approached by us, ex- 
cept to furnish desired information and to extend the helping 
hand, after they were sought by the parties. 

Those who have been sent and those who wish to go are of 
the millions of freedmen, who, by the Providence that made 
them free, have been thrown with so many necessities, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and spiritual, with much in their history and 
in their special character as a people, to call for the most 
earnest regards and the most vigorous assistance from all. 

We rejoice in every effort, by whomsoever made, to ameli- 
orate and elevate the condition of the people of color ; but 
colonization in Africa promises the highest good and the surest 
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prospect of eminence to the race, and seems to us the best and 
the most efficient. 

In this solemn moment of great duty, let us without all pas- 
sion, without all prejudice, but in love and good-will, liberally 
help those who have spontaneously sought the means of emi- 
gration to and settlement in Liberia — where a wide and rapidly 
expanding field of action is open for the exercise of every human 
faculty and talent, and where they may be exerted in direc- 
tions that will make impress upon the lives and welfare of 
millions of immortal souls. 



OUB SFBINO BXPBDITIOIT. 

We are daily expecting the arrival of the ship Golconda at 
Baltimore, and are arranging to send her from that port, April 
20, and from Charleston, S. C, May 1, next, on her regular 
spring voyage for Liberia. 

For freight or cabin passage, early application should be 
made to Dr. James Hall, No. 65 Second street, Baltimore, or 
at this office. 



AGENT FOB NOBTHBBN NEW ENQIiAND. 

Eev. T. D. p. Stone, has been appointed an Agent of the 
American Colonization Society for Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, and is heartily commended to the earnest sym- 
pathy and support of our friends in those States. Mr. Stone 
is a life-long devoted well-wisher and advocate of the cause, 
and we doubt not his labors will be productive of very remu- 
nerating results. 

FIFTIETH ANNUAIi BEFOBT. * 

A pamphlet copy of the Fiftieth Annual Eeport of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress desired, on the receipt of a two-cent stamp for the postage. 

ITEMS OF INTEIiIiIGENCE. 

Beturn to Liberia. — The Prudential Committee of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions hope ere long to establish a mission in 
Western Africa, to be conducted by colored men. A correspondence has 
been commenced with Rev. H. B. Stewart, a colored Congregational clergy- 
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man in Liberia, who will make inquiries and report respecting the best field 
for such a mission. He has already written as to his prei^ent impressions, 
bnt wishes opportunity to make farther investigation. Meantime the Foreign 
Secretary of the Board is ^so looking to certain schools, and in other direc- 
tions in this country, in the hope of having suitably educated and in other 
respects qualified young men ready to commence the work. 

The Arabic Language nr Afbica. — A recent letter from Beirut mentions 
the curious fact that a Professor in The Liberia College, at Monrovia, was at 
Beirut for the purposeVof acquiring the Arabic language, so as to act upon 
the Arabic-speaking tribes, who are encroaching upon the borders of Liberia. 
He also proposes to send two young men from Liberia to the Syrian Protes- 
tant College in Beirut, in order that they may acquire the same language. 
Africans studying Arabic in an American College on the coast of the Holy 
Land, in order to combat the encroachment of Mohammedanism in the neigh- 
borhood of Liberia, is a remarkable illustration of the mode in which dif- 
erent systems and nationalities now operate on one another. 

Tbaininq School at Ca valla. — The importance of raising up and train- 
ing native teachers is demonstrated in the efficient and faithful services ren- 
dered to the Liberian Episcopal Mission by the jiative ministers and teachers. 
It is proposed, therefore, to build a house at Fishtown for a Missionary 
Training-school, as soon as the means can be procured for the purpose. The 
materials must be sent from this country, and it will cost six thousand dol- 
lars to put them on board of ship. It will require as much more to construct 
and put in order the buildings of this institution after the materials reach 
their destination. The plans for these buildings are already drawn. 

RE-coMMEKCEMEifT AT YoEUBA. — Rev. T. A. Reid, for many years a mis- 
sionary of the Southern Baptist Board to Yoruba, Central Africa, is about 
returning to that country with a company of colonists to prosecute mis- 
sionary labor there. The Yoruba people are estimated at three millions, 
and all speak substantially the same language. 
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HEW HAMPSHIBE. 

Flainfield Rev. Japob 

Scales, Joseph K. John- 
son, each $2; by Rev. 
Franklin Butler |4 00 

VEEMOHT. 

Windsor Hon. Allen 

Wardner,by Rev. Frank- 
lin Butler 2 00 

BHODE ISLAFD. 

By Rev. J. R. Miller, ($35.) 



Providence — Prof. Dunn, 

$5 ; Dea. W. C. Snow, $1. 6 00 

Bristol — Robert Rogers, 

f 10 ; Mrs. L. S. French, 



13 00 



Warren — Mrs. Tenfperance 
Carr, Dea. S. Welch, ea. 
$5 ; R. B. Johnson, S. P. 
Child, ea. $2; Dea. Lewis 
Hoar, G. M. Fessenden, 
each |1 16 00 



35 00 
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ACKKOWLBDGMENTS, 



OOHUECTICUT. 



Bridgeport-Jjegsuij of Eben 
Fairchild, per George 
Sterling, Executor, addi- 
tional, ?5,000, less Gov- 
ernment Tax, $300 4,700 00 

By Rev. J. R. Miller, ($195.38) 
Mystic— Ch&rles Mallory, 
G. W. Mallory, George 
Greenman, Clark Green- 
man, Thomas Greenman, • 
each $5; J. 0. Cottrell, 
C. H. Denison, each $3 ; 
John Gallup, $2 ; Mrs. 
Asa Fish, A. C. Tift, Ja«. 
Gallup, each $1 ; L. A. 
75 cents ; H. A., P. G., 

L. W., each 50 cents 38 25 

New London — Rev. Dr. 
Hallum, Hon. W. C. 
Crump, Mrs. N. Billings, 
ea. ?5 ; Miss C. E. Rainey, 
$3 ; Mrs. John Starr, $2. 20 00 
Old Lyme — C. C. Griswold, • 

$5; Friend, $2 7 00 

ainton—J)T. D. H. Hub- 
bard, $10; H. A. Elliot, 
G. E. Elliot, Mrs. R. Par- 
ker, each, $2 ; C. A. El- 
liot, $1 17 00 

MiddletowTV-E. H. Roberts, 
to constitute his son, John 
P. Roberts, of Shanghai, 
China, a Life Member, 
$30 ; Mrs. Wolcott , 
Huntington, to consti- 
tute herself a Life Mem- 
ber, $30; Mrs. Samuel 
Russell, E. A. Russell, ea. 
$10; Miss C. P. Alsop, 
$5 ; Mrs. S. L. Whittle- 
sey, $4; J. L. Smith, L.C. 
Canneld, each $2 ; Dr. C. 
Woodward, $1 13 ; Miss 
Emily A. Selden, C. Ba- 
con, each $1 96 13 

5ari/brci-Charles Seymour, 

$10 ; Dr. H. Holmes, $1.. 11 00 
New Haven — Dr. * E. H. 
Bishop, $3; Sam'lNoyes, 
$2; Morris Tyler, $1.... 6 00 



4,895 38 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

PFasAin^^onr-Miscellaneous, 268 68 



OHIO. 

(Xncin7ia^i--Re8iduary Est. 

of Mrs. Mary L. Swayne, 

additional, $2,500, lees 

expenses, $100 2,400 00 

Morning Sun — Legacy of 

Hugh Ramsey, per John 

Ramsey, Jr., Executor, 

$50, less expenses, $5... 46 00 
Cleveland — Estate of Sam'l 

Tyler, additional, $2,500, 

les0 expenses, $150 ^350 00 



4,796 00 



MICHIGAN. 

Harvey — Rev. Joseph Har- 
vey, D. D 



1 00 



FOR REPOSITORY. 

New HAMPSHiRB-Cfteatcr- 
Mrs. Louisa C. Brown, 
to April 1, '68 6 00 

New York — Harlem — H. 
W. Ripley, to Jan. 1, '68, 
$1 ; New York City-- 
Caleb Swan, to Jan. 1, '68, 
$1 ; Brooklyn — William 
Jagger, in lull, $1 3 00 

Maryland — Baltimore — 
Mrs. H. Patterson, to 
Jan. 1, '68 1 00 

North Carolina — Eden- 
ton— Miss F. L. Roulhae, 
to Jan. 1, '68 1 00 

Tenn ESSEE—Fhiladelphia- 
Solomon Bogart, to Jan. 
1, '68 2 00 

Omo—SpHngfidd—W. W. 
Rice, 10 Jan. 1, '68 1 00 

Indiana— -Aurora— Rev. A. 
W. Freeman, to Jan. 1, 
'68 1 00 

lLLiN0is~CAa7»pai^n~Dr. 
D. V. Demaree, to Jan. 1, 
'68 1 00 

Missouri — Hannibal — J. 
G. Easton, in full 1 00 



Repo.sitory 16 00 

Donations 292 dS 

Legacies...^ 9,496 00 

Miscellaneous.... 268 68 



Total $10,072 26 
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BLE88IVG8 IV AVSWBB TO 8PJBCIAI# PBA7BB. 

At a recent mi^iooaiy meeting, Bbhop Payne made mieh 
interesting guteroente coneeming the ble««ing« whleb had 
been granted to tbe Episcopal Minion in Liberia, in answer to 
H}>eclal prayer at bonie, tbat we deaired bim to furniab a written 
account of tbe same for our eolnmns. In reply, we ba^e 
received from bim tbe following communieatton: 

It wsA a^iout tbe year 1839, in tbe infancy of tbe mission, 
wben mucb anxiety was felt in its bcbalf, especially at tbe 
Alexandria Bcminary, from wbicb tbe tbree miwjionaries tben 
in tbe field bad gone, tbat special prayer was made continually 
in its bebalf. One missionary sister bad fallen; anotber was 
reported to l>c in poor bealtb. Causes of perplexity bad arisen 
between Liberians and missionaries — between natives and tbe 
tattlers, Woidd tbe missionaries succumb to tbe climate, or 
fail under manifold trials, and tbeir work cease, as in many 
otber instances in Africa? Would tbe grace of God sustain 
tbem still, aye, and bless tbem in tbeir labors? For tbis prayer 
was made, and not in vain. At Mount Vaugbn, our first and 
tben almost only station, tbere was a scbool com|>osed partly 
of settlers and natives, witb some employees of tbe former 
class. In connection witb tbe ordinary instructions and devo- 
tional ser\'ices, a boly influence descended and pervaded tbe 
school and station. Native boys were found apart in tbe upper 
room of tbe scliool-bouse weeping and praying, wbile settieni 
came around tbe missionary to ask, '^ Wbat sball we do to be 
saved?" All seemed to feel tbe influence of tbe gracious spirit* 
Moont Vaugbn, baving as its native name Nyepeya iu, (tbe man- 
healing bill, from baving been tbe residence of a native doctor,) 
now became indeed tbe bealtb-giving mount; not as once, 
tbrongb gregrees and charms, but where, tbrougb faith in 
Christ, tbe spirit applied to sinful sools cleansed tbem from ail 
tmrigbteousness. 
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About six years more brought a critical period to the mission. 
The infant colony had attained sufficient importance to excite 
the jealousy of the natives around. The mission had spread 
itself through the Grebo tribe. Idolatry felt its power; many 
had been baptized. Civilized government and Christianity 
were in conflict with anarchy and heathenism. Heathenism 
and anarchy were armed to pnt down, to blot out the offensive 
intruders. A general council of the Grebo tribe assembled at 
Cape Pal mas, determined to make an attack upon the colony. 
All natives, adults and children, were withdrawn from all 
foreigners. At Cavalla, two hundred men, intoxicated with 
palm wine, entered the mission houses and drove off all the 
scholars, as well as natives of every kind, from the premises. 
From a communicant at a station fifteen miles distant, a com- 
munication came begging to know where she might retreat, as 
the heathen had determined to drive Christianity from the 
country. 

It was the day after the incidents just referred to that the 
missionary at Cavalla, and his wife, were sitting on the piazza 
of their little cottage, about half-past nine o'clock in the 
eyening, looking out upon the ocean, burnished in the light of 
a full-orbed moon, when a large ship made its appearance and 
borne rapidly before a favoring breeze, anchored just off the 
house. What could this mean ? We retired to our chamber 
greatly wondering, but not doubting that He who spread out 
the scene of grandeur and beauty just seen was mindful of us 
also. Presently a rap was heard at the door, and a Krooman 
presented himself with a letter. It was from Captain Abbott, 
a pious man, commanding the United States ship Decatur. 
Commodore Perry, with the frigate Macedonian and two sloope- 
of-war, had judt arrived at Cape Palmas. Hearing of our 
troubles, he had signalized the Decatur to keep on to Cavalla 
(ten miles below) without anchoring. Next morning, after an 
unsatisfactory parley with the natives, we went on board the * 
Decatur and proceeded to Cape Palmas. Here Commodore 
Perry had landed about eight hundred men, and assembling 
the native chiefs, made them an address, showing how unreason- 
able their conduct was towards the colony, and commending 
to their kindly offices the missionaries, as their best friends. 
Of course, under such circumstances, his address made the 
deepest impression. The commodore then proceeded down 
the coast fifty miles, where he chastised parties who had 
massacred the crew of the American schooner Mary Carver, 
two years before. 

Soon afterwards we returned to our home at Cavalla. More 
than twenty years have passed since that eventful year, but 
that was the end of our difficulties with the natives at GavaUa. 
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Since that time, we have felt as secure as in any part of these 
United States. I have had no more hesitation in leaving my 
wife there (the only foreigner) than I should have done in New 
York. At the present moment, as you know, Miss Scott is 
the only foreigner at the station, and she writes that the 
natives show her every kindness. 

But the remarkable thing to which I wish to call attention 
is this: When I returned to this country in 1850, and related 
the above circumstances to the Kev. Dr. Cutler, then Eector of 
St. Ann's Church, Brooklyn, he informed me that at the very 
time they occurred^ he, with the earnest portion of his congre- 
gation, were engaged in a prayer-meeting in his lecture-room ; 
and that they especially remembered the missionaries, beseech- 
ing God to be as a wall of fire around his servants to defend 
them from evil, as well as to bless their labors. — Spirit of Mis- 
sions, 

BESSABCHBS 119^ APBICA. 

Dr. Ori, a native of Tuscany, well known in Italy for his 
scientific acquirements, especially in relation to natural history, 
has lately returned to Cairo from a very adventurous expedi- 
tion into the interior of Africa. Availing himself of his official 
position as Physician-in-Chief of the Soudan country, con- 
ferred on him by the Viceroy of Egypt, and under the especial 
patronage of Victor Emmanuel, who defrayed the expenses of 
the expedition, Dr. Ori, accompanied by his wife, an Italian 
lady of great endurance and courage, made a journey which 
has occupied nearly seven years. His principal researches 
have been carried on in the little-known territories of Darzaleh 
and Darfur, the latter bordering on the Egyptian Pashalic, 
and in the country adjoining the Blue and White Nile. Dr. 
Ori's explorations, which have extended ov^r five thousand 
miles, have led him into districts never before visited by a 
• European, in which he has collected a vast number of scientific 
treasures, including many specimens of rare animals and plants. 
Dr. Ori is now engaged in preparing his journals for publica- 
tion, which, we have reason to believe, contain matter which 
will add largely to our knowledge of Central Africa. When 
his literary undertaking is completed, we understand that it is 
Dr. Ori's intention to renew his researches in Africa, his experi- 
ence derived from his late exploration rendering him very 
sanguine of success. We may add that Dr. Ori's medical 
knowledge, acquired during a long course of study at the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, and his acquaintance with various African 
dialects, were of great advantage to him in his intercourse 
with the natives, whom he appears to have had the good for- 
tune to have conciliated in a very remarkable manner. 
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Potermann's Geographische Mittheilungenjthe great authority 
in Germany on current geographical research, contained 
recently a remarkable letter from Gerhard Rohlf. The point 
from which he writes is the city of Kuka, on Lake Tsad, 
Bornu. His journey was from the north, and it required from 
March 25th to July 22d, 1866, to travel from Moorzook, Fezzan, 
to Kuka. The importance of his observations is due to the fact 
that he is a thoroughly scientific man, and has already spent 
twelve years in African travel. He is supported by the 
Bremen Senate and the London Geographical Society. In all 
his explorations he pays attention to astronomical and hyposo- 
metrical calculations. 

Kuka is a city of sixty thousand inhabitants. Its business 
is active; everybody seems busy. But the only trade of that 
people is the barter in slaves. The slaves stand for sale before 
the city gates. The traffic was never so busy as at this very 
time. The slaves must cross the Great Desert after they are 
bought, and they proceed in caravans, sometimes numbering 
thousands. The caravan by which Mr. Rohlf s letter came 
consisted of five thousand slaves, who were on their way 
nort.hward to Fezzan. Large numbers of the slaves die on the 
road from hunger, thirst, and fever. . The great pathways 
over the desert are literally white with the bleached bones 
of these poor human creatures. 

One of Mr. Rohlfs scientific views is remarkable, and he 
gives it as the result of much study and observation. He says 
that there are natural transformations going on in the geologi- 
cal condition of the African deserts, which give every reason 
to believe that they will hereafter become abundantly rich and 
fruitful in vegetable life. There are oases, which are now like 
gardens, that were once evidently nothing but arid sand. 
There are stretches of country but partially brought to a pro- 
ductive and healthful condition. Me has no doubt that the 
Great Sahara will yet become a vast fruitful field. His opinion 
is novel, and worthy of careful thought. He is no theorist or 
enthusiast ; and it may be that he has struck a great truth 
during his wanderings in the wilds of the slave districts of 
Africa. 



Vh)m the Bepoeitory and Messenger, of CaBandaigim, N. T. 
TH£ BENCH AHD BAB OF IiIBSBIA. 

We have the pleasure this week of presenting to our read- 
ers another very interesting letter from our old friend and 
fellow-townsman, Henry W. Johnson, Jr., Esq., now of Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. Those acquainted with Mr. Johnson will not 
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be surprised to learn that by his talents, his intelleetaal legal 
acquirements, his industly, perseverance, and gentlemanly 
bearing, he is rapidly advancing to high position in that new 
and rising Eepublic. In a private note, Mr. J. says his family 
are all alive, and the prospects before them are bright. Their 
large circle of friends in this country will rejoice in their pros- 
perity : 

letter from mr. h. w. johnson, jr. 

Monrovia, Republic of Liberia, 

October 15, 1866. 

Mr. Editor: I will now try to give you a true descrip- 
tion of the " Bench and Bar " of Liberia. My desire to see 
a legal tribunal conducted by colored men was equally as 
great as was my anxiety to witness a Legislative body 
composed of the same materials. Here, again, I have been 
happily disappointed. I find the same order and decorum in 
the Courts of Justice as I have always witnessed in the Courts 
of Jtistice in the State of New York. Judges preside with 
dignity, and Lawyers conduct their causes with ability. 

When I arrived here, Judge Yates, ex-Yice President of the 
Kepublic, was the presiding Judge of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, (the same as your Supreme Court.) J. C. Minor was 
Chairman of the Monthly and Probate Court, (like your County 
Court.) Jud§e Yates was the very embodiment of Judicial 
courtesy, and appeared to be at home on the " Bench." In 
fact, he is at home wherever his fellow-citizens feel disposed 
to place him, whether acting as President of the Senate, as 
Judge upon the Bench, Commander on the field of battle, or 
Merchant in his counting-room, he is equally at home. He is 
one of the finest military officers I have ever seen, and the 
men respect and worship him as an idol. I was admitted to 
the Bar while Judge Yates was on the Bench. On motion of 
Hon. Henry W. Johnson, Sr., the usual examination was dis- 
pensed with in my case, and, after presenting my legal diplo- 
ma and reading my recommendations to the Court, with the 
unanimous consent of the Court and Bar I was admitted to 
practise in all the Courts of the Republic, except the Supreme 
Court, which requires two years practise in the other Courts 
of Liberia, as a condition precedent to admission to practise 
in this Court of last resort. Upon this occasion, speeches 
were made by Judge Yates, ex-President Roberts, and all the 
members of the Bar. Judge Yates having resigned, Hon. J. 
C. Minor, Chairman of the Monthly and Probate Court, was 
appointed to fill his place, and Judge Richardson now fills the 
place formerly occupied by Judge Minor. Judg^ Minor is 
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considered by the Bar to be one of the ablest Judges that ever 
sat upon the Bench in this Republic. He is certainly an im- 
partial and upright Judge, and an able Jurist. The leading 
members of the Bar in this county (State) are Hon. G. W. 
Moore, Hon. Wm. M. Davis, Hon. H. W. Johnson, Sr., for- 
merly from the city of New York, and Hon. J. W. Hilton. 

It is my candid opinion that these gentlemen would be an 
ornament to the Bar of any county in the State of New York. 
Messrs. Moore and Davis are graduates of the Alexander 
High School, one of the best institutions of learning they have 
ever had in Liberia. Johnson and Hilton are self-made men. 
All of these gentlemen add lustre to law, give character to the 
Bar and dignity to manhood. Mr. Moore is the acknowledged 
leader of the Liberian Bar. He is a young man, about thirty 
years old, and possesses talents of a very high order. He 
manages his cases with great skill and ingenuity, argues his law 
points with force and power, and, whenever 'the occasion re- 
quires, addresses the jury in strains of lofty and impassioned 
eloquence, seldom excelled. Mr. Davis is also a fine lawyer, and 
is an honor to the profession. Having completed his studies 
at the Alexander High School, he went to the United States 
to study law. Having stayed two years in a law office in 
Massachusetts, he returned home, and was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Courts of Liberia. Hon. H. W. Johnson, Sr., occu- 
pies a high rank in the profession. For cogent reason, plain 
and lucid statement of facts, and skillful management of a 
cause, I think he has no superior at the Liberian Bar or in the 
Legislative body, of which he is a prominent member. Mr. 
Hilton is a man of force, energy, and power, and is always 
true to his clients. Besides these, there are many other ex- 
merabers of the Bar, who do not practice regularly, but only 
appear at the Bar occasionally. Among these are Hon. J. J. 
Roberts, LL. D., ex-President of the Republic, and now Presi- 
dent of the Liberia College; Dr. McGill, one of our leading 
merchants; Gen. Lewis, the highest military officer in the 
Republic, and many others. Ex-President Roberts is certainly 
a gentleman of fine legal attainments. I have often been as- 
tonished at tbe vast research and depth of thought exhibited 
in some of his legal arguments. He never descends to person- 
alities. His dignity, urbanity, and courtesy command the 
respect of the Bench, Bar, and spectators. Even his presence 
in Court, when not engaged in the trial of any cause, seems to 
exert a wholesome influence. Dr. McGill occasionally appears 
in Court to attend to his own suits. (No one can do this any 
better than himself.) I heard the Doctor make one of the 
finest forensic efforts I ever heard, in defense of an action 
brought against him to recover five hundred dollars damages. 
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G. N. Moore was for the plaintiff. The Doctor's address to 
the jury was apparently so candid, fair, lucid, his looks so hon- 
est, and appeals so powerful, that in spite of the most power- 
ful exertions of Mr. Moore, the jury found a verdict for the 
Doctor, and gave no damages against him whatever. " Such 
is the singular influence of profound logic and powerful elo- 
quence.'* 

The Grand and Petit Jurors, summoned from the body of 
the county, are a very respectable and intelligent-looking 
body of men, as much so as those 1 have seen attending the 
Courts in the State pf New York. Why should they not be ? 
Liberty, and the enjoyment of equal rights, always make 
men assume an air of dignity, independence, and manhood, to 
which the oppressed and proscribed are entire strangers I The 
verdicts of the Petit Juries show that they are men possessing 
discriminating judgments, and who can distinguish right from 
wrong, fact from fancy, and truth from error. I think, as a 
general rule, they decide cases according to the dictates of 
their own judgments, without partiality, and without fear or 
favor. It would be worse than nonsense for me to say they 
never make mistakes. Like Juries in other countries, they 
are sometimes mistaken, both in the law and facts of the case. 
But no verdict has been set aside and,a new trial granted, be- 
cause it was against law and evidence, during the time I have 
been practising at this Bar j although powerful, but unsuccess- 
ful, efforts have been made for this purpose. But, being mor- 
tals, it would be strange if they did not sometimes fall into 
error, (especially when they decide against my clients !) But, 
inasmuch as I am in favor of the freedom of speech, thought, 
and action, so far as it is consistent with the rights of others 
and conducive to the public welfare, I will overlook this 
offense, if they never commit any higher crimes against the 
Republic than this. 

When I came here, Mr. Moore was the Prosecuting Attor- 
ney for this county, (State.) Having resigned, you will par- 
don me for saying that the Executive has been pleased to 
commission your humble correspondent to fill his place. 
Therefore, I am now County Attorney for Montserrado county. 
This county contains more than half of the population of the 
whole Republic, and polls more votes than all the other coun- 
ties put together. An immense amount of law business is 
done in this county for the number of inhabitants. Many of 
the causes, both civil and criminal, are of great importance, 
and involve legal principles of great magnitude. The Supreme 
Court meets in this city once in a year; Chief Justice Roye 
presides. Many questions of great importance come before 
this Court, on appeal from the Courts of Quarter Sessions, and 
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are discussed with great ability by the members of the Bar. 
The advanced state of the Bench and the Bar, the promptness 
with which justice is administered, and the ability with which 
causes are tried in Liberia, are convincing proofs that the Li- 
berians are trying to keep pace with the progress of the age. 
I do not claim that they are equal in that respect to the older 
States of the American Union. By no means. Time, intense 
application, and opportunity only, will enable them to catch 
up. to and keep pace with older countries in this and other 
respects. True, Liberia has not yet produced a (>oke, a Lyt- 
tleton, a Blackstone, a Mansfield, a Hardwicke, a Chitty, nor 
a Marshall, a Kent, a Story, and others of 'this description in 
the bid and New World ; nor an Erskine, a Brougham, a Cur- 
ran, an O' Conn ell, a Shiel, a Clay, a Webster, a Choate, and 
men of such high order of talents as Jurists and advocates at 
the Bar; certainly not It would be more than ridiculous for 
me to set up such a claim for the Liberians. Their own good 
sense would induce them to " laugh me to scorn," if I made 
any such pretensions for them. Only a few such men appear 
during the whole period of a nation's history. The national 
growth and intellectual progress of Liberia are not sufficiently 
developed to produce such men yet. She must bide her time/ 
Nations, like individuals, do not leap at one bound from help- 
less infancy to full gro\^n manhood! In due season, Liberia, 
like England and America, will produce her full share of great 
men in every department of life. The friends of civilization 
and progress, knowing what Liberia was forty years ago, and 
seeing what she is now, must rejoice at the future prospects of 
this infant Eepublic. In the sixth volume of the Law Re- 
porter, I find an article in which it is stated that it was over 
one hundred years after the settlement of the State of Maine 
before there were any able Judges and well-read Lawyers in 
that State, &c. Yet, Liberia can even now, a little over forty 
years after the landing of the first emigrants on her soil, boast 
of learned Judges and able Lawyers, who would be no dis- 
grace to the great State of New York ! Give them books — 
"the Reports" — and all the best treatises on the different 
branches of the law, and an opportunity to study them, and I will 
guaranty that the colored men of Liberia will soon stand by 
the side of the ablest Jurists and Advocates of other countries. 



THE EPIBCOPAIi CHURCH IHT MEBURADO COXTNTY. 

The Committee on the Liberian Church having received the 
approval of the Foreign Committee of the Board of Missions, 
began their work one year ago, by issuing a circular asking 
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for especial contributions to their cause. Since then they have 
received from all sources $1,900 25. 

The Committee began to furnish relief to the Liberi^n Church 
in June, which was as early as the condition of their treasury 
would permit them to undertake current expenditures. In 
consonance with the views of the Foreign Committee, they 
have devoted their means almost entirely to the support of 
clergymen in Mesnrado county. They appropriated a small 
sum to the Eev. Mr. Crummell, to defray travelling expenses 
from Monrovia to Caldwell, that he might be enabled to offi- 
ciate at the latter place on Sundays, which is about twelve 
miles from Monrovia, in the centre of a promising and com- 
paratively wealthy district, the sugar and coffee machinery 
oeing located in this neighborhood. 

To the Kev. Mr. Kussell they assigned a salary for his entire 
support. He is stationed at Clay-Ashland, on the St. Paul's 
river. Near by is a settlement of recaptured Congoes, among 
whom our Missionary and his wife are conducting schools. 
This station is on the road of the Mahomedan tribes as they 
come down to the coast to trade, and affords excellent facili- 
ties for reaching the Arabic-speaking people with the Word of 
God. 

The Eev. Messrs. Gibson and Stokes had provision made for 
their support — the former being left in charge of his old par- 
ish, Trinity Church, Monrovia; and the latter being sent to Cro- 
zerville, in the interior, which is a new settlement. 

The prospect of enlarging the work is most encouraging. 
A presbyter has applied for appointment to engage in our 
work, and his application is under consideration. Two young 
men, well prepared in general education, are studying for 
Holy Orders in Institutions of Philadelphia. Both are pledged 
to the Missionary work in Liberia. One will complete the 
regular theological course in a year frcm next June, and the 
other two years later. Efforts have also been made to draw 
into this work a third person, from Barbadoes, whose attain- 
ments and testimonials are such that he could be sent to Africa 
as soon as be could obtain ordination under the Canons. It 
may be necessary to assume the support of one or two of 
these persons, in whole or part, in order to enable them to pass 
through the canonical probation. To do this, and to sustain 
our present responsibilities, the Committee estimate that at 
least $4,500, in currency, will be required during the coming 
year. We venture to believe that this promising field will re- 
ceive Christ's blessing, and that He will turn the hearts of His 
people to rejoice in the success of this work, and to sustain it 
with their prayers and their money. 
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LUTHEBAN MISSION IN Iif BEBIA. 

In a recent letter, the Eev. Mr. Kistler, Missionary at Muh- 
lenberg Station, Liberia, wrote as follows : 

Dear Sir : According to your request, I will give you a 
brief account of mission matters. 

We have a Mission Farm of one hundred acres appropriated 
to the Lutheran Mission as long as it shall be used for mission 
purposes. Of this, about thirty or forty acres have been 
cleared. We have also a coffee farm of about six or seven 
acres, containing 5,000 trees. We have, likewise, a variety of 
fruit trees. There is also a reservation of two hundred acres, 
surrounding the Mission Farm, on which nine families have set- 
tled, (free children of our mission.) Each of these families 
have cleared from five to eight acres of land. 

We have ^vq buildings, and several out-buildings, such as 
stock and fowl-houses. The main building has four rooms 
below and two above, and is one story and a half high. This 
building is occupied by the missionaries. 

Mother Arnet's house has two rooms below, and a dining- 
room attached. One room is occupied by Mother Arnet, the 
other is used for prayer-meetings, &c. The apartment above 
is occupied as a sleeping-room for the girls. 

The boys' house is one story and a half high, the lower part 
of wbich is used for a shop, the upper as a sleeping apart- 
ment. 

The Church is a neat little building, and will soon need to 
be enlarged. Its dimensions are twenty-five by eighteen feet. 
It is used for a school- room as well as for religious meetings. 

Besides these buildings, we have also a store-house, in which 
are kept stores and farming implements. All our buildings are 
frame buildings. 

We have at the Mission twenty-nine boys ; of these, eleven 
are Congoes, ten are Golahs, three Pessa, five American. We 
have also sixteen girls ; of these, eleven are Congoes, three Go- 
lahs, and two American. Counting the families living on the 
reserve, there have been seventy in all in connection with the 
Mission. 

We have now forty-four regular members. Communion 
season every third month. 

We have prayers at six o'clogk in the morning. After 
prayers, the children work until nine o'clock. JJetween nine 
and ten they breakfast. From ten to one are school hours. 
From one to two is devoted to recreation. Then comes work 
again until five, and between five and six, supper. After sup- 
per, prayers. Three nights in the week are devoted to study, 
between seven and eight o'clock; the reniaining nights, at the 
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same time, prayer meetings. Seven of our children have also 
the working hours of the morning in which to study. These 
seven are looking forward to the mission-work, and render 
already much assistance in teaching, &c. As usual, we have 
prayers morning and evening; at eight o'clock a prayer meet- 
ing, at ten preaching, and at two, Sunday-school. 



IiIBEBIA MSTHODIST CONF£B£NCS* 

Eev. Bishop Roberts gives a favorable acount of the work 
in the Liberia Mission Conference, which is under his super- 
vision. He also communicates the sad intelligence of the 
death of Eev. W. H. Tyler, presiding elder. Our Mission 
Conference can ill bear this loss. He died in great peace, and we 
trust the Church will read the brief notice following of his tri- 
umphant death. Bishop Roberts says of the work : 

I have received intelligence from nearly all, if not all the 
brethren, at various points of our work, in reference to their 
work, and generally satisfactory and encouraging. Brother 
Fuller, at Cape Palinas, writes, under date of September 8 : 
"I am happy to inform you of my good health. Brother Jo- 
seph Neal is still at work at Sardica. He is building a new 
house there. As soon as it is finished, I intend to pay him a 
visit. Upon the whole, things move on favorably with us. 
The Church is in a healthy condition. We have had a time of 
refreshing at a week's meeting at Tubmantown." 

Brother Kennedy, presiding elder at Sinou, under date of 
September 29, writes: "Since I last wrote to you, our hearts 
have been made glad. The good Lord has visited us in re- 
claiming, building up, and converting power, at our last quar- 
terly meeting last Sabbath. He has been with us in love, and 
we are still protracting the meeting. I think we will have 
some to receive in on Sunday. Prayer meeting every morn- 
ing at ^ve o'clock." 

Information from other points is encouraging. The Edina 
circuit, on Bassa District, has been recently visited by a gra- 
cious outpouring of the Holy Spirit. The society there has 
been much refreshed and built up. Its numbers have in- 
creased, as the result of the revival, by the addition of some 
forty persons. Monrovia and St. Paul River circuits have re- 
ceived spiritual refreshings more than ordinary, and numbers 
have increased. 

Our brethren at points among the aborigines discover in- 
creased zeal in the work committed to them, and are laboring 
unweariedly under the promise, " He that goeth forth weep- 
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ing, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing." The little society of natives at Mount Olivet 
Mission Station continues to be a beacon of light of much mag-' 
nitude to those surrounding. Brother Deputin, now in charge, 
is much encouraged, and takes much interest in the children. 

The future of the Church here, considered, looks to an edu- 
cational department of a higher grade than any we now have 
in operation. Our anxieties for the re-establishment of the 
Monrovia Seminary are increasingly great. Will not some 
young man of some complexion offer himself to the Board to 
take charge of the Institution, and the Board re-establish it 
on its original capacity, in order to the training of young 
men for usefulness? Other denominations are training youth 
in this country, and unless we do something in this direction, 
we shall not be able to sustain the work already begun. I 
hope this subject will receive your consideration and favor. 

Brother James E. Modre, preacher in charge of the Edina 
circuit, writes me, under date of October 24 : 

"Dear Brother Roberts: Yesterday we were called to 
deposit in its silent resting place the remains of our beloved 
brother and presiding elder, William H. Tyler. He died, as 
he lived, in hope of a blissful immortality. He sleeps in 
Christ." 

This event is one to us of serious moment. We were not ex'- 
pecting such an afflicting event to occur so soon. I received 
a letter from him some weeks previous, which I discovered 
was written by a feeble hand, in which he said : 

" You may have wondered at my silence ; but the caus^ has 
been that I have been very low by a billions attack, and am 
yet confined to my room. I praise the good Lord, though 
many thought I would have passed over, that he has been 
graciously kind in protracting my stay. But, dear Brother 
Boberts, my trust was in the Lord, my submission was to his 
will. If to 'live, it is Christ; if to die, it is gain;\yea, that 
whether I lived or died I might be the Lord's. Well, I feel 
to say. Glory be to the name of Jesus, for this blessed hope of 
heaven !" 

With our limited views, we incline to say, "All these things 
are against us," but bow in submission to the will of Heaven, 
and pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth others into his 
vineyard. Brother Tyler united with the travelling connec- 
tion in 1851, and has rendered efficient service in the great 
cause, as a minister of the Gospel of peace, to which his entire 
life in this country, and even before, was zealously devoted. 
He fell at his post, in the zenith of his usefulness and strength. 
He leaves a wife and eight children to mourn their loss. 
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MISSION ON THE NIOEB. 

Some of our readers have perhaps heard of Samuel Crow- 
ther, a youDff African of genuine blood, once a slave, but who, 
by his remarkable talents, has risen to the dignity of bishop 
in the Church of England. He is devoting himself to the Chris- 
tianizing and civilizing of his native country. In April, 1865, 
he founded a new mission at Eonny, in the Delta of the Niger, 
which is a part of his diocese. The king of the country, 
named Pepple, asked him to do this, and has since shown him- 
self favorably disposed to the enterprise, although he has not 
himself made the profession of the Christian faith. A year 
after this event, Bishop Crowther was able to consecrate at 
this Mission Station a building for a chapel-school, which 
marks a new era in the work in that place. His account of 
the scene is very interesting : " Of course," says Mr. Crowther, 
"we had invited King Pepple. He sent this invitation to his 
principal chiefs, and five of these came accompanied by their 
people. Our chapel is a very humble one, its walls are of 
clay, but overcast with white lime. It was a most interesting 
sight to see here assembled the king and his chiefs, and fifty- 
three pupils, properly clothed. There were present also five 
Europeans and several young men who trade with Fernando- 
Po and Sierra Leone. Everything around us bore tbe appear- 
ance of cleanliness, comfort, of a growing civilization, and of a 
truly religious festival. I do not recollect of ever having seen 
persons happier and giving more evidence of joy than these 
chiefi. They were extremely delighted to hear their children 
sing so well our hymns, and giving, during the services, the 
responses in the book of prayer. It was a sight wo never 
dared look for. I had chosen for my text the two first verses 
of the 66th chapter of Isaiah; but as King Pepple had asked 
me to speak of the Kings Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, I 
related the story of the building of the temple of Jerusalem by 
Solomon, and then passed over to these two monarchs, of 
whom one had destroyed the temple, and the other had pro- 
faned the sacred vessels. Before sending home the children 
we gave each a little bag to hold their books, and the chiefs 
seeing this asked these also for themselves. Of the fifty-three 
scholars with whom we have opened the school, only eight are 
girls; but we hope the number of these will soon increase." 



AFBIGAN PIBBES FOB FAPSB AND SPINNING.. 

In enforcing the claims of fibres for paper and for spinning 
upon the attention of our readers, we are not at all insensible 
to the difficulties under which they labor, three of which in 
especial are always present with our minds, viz : 
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1. The absence of some good and cheap mechanical or other 
means for extracting the spinning fibres. 

2. The difficulty of land transport, from the non-existence 
in Africa of roads over which the fibres of all classes might be 
transported in other ways than on the heads of human beings. 

3. The high rate of freight which rules fi:pm the West Coast 
of Africa to England, and which, relatively with other coun- 
tries, is quite out of proportion with the distance between them 
and Liverpool and London. 

In the presence of these we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that the organizing of a profitable fibre trade is not the work 
of a moment. We hope soon to be able to remove difficulty 
No. 1; but until we succeed in doing so, it seems pretty clear 
that operations must necessarily be confined, as regards spin- 
ning fibres, to such as will fetch a high price in the BritisK 
markets. It is on this ground that we have turned our atten- 
tion, and called that of our African readers particularly, 
towards the rhea, or China-grass nettle, and other of the 
tropical nettle family which contain large quantities of fibre of 
known superior quality and value. They are of sufficient value 
to bear the cost of unassisted human transport from distances 
of thirty or forty miles to the place of shipment on the coast. 
Nor does the same difficulty of extraction exist with these 
that impedes operations in the case of leaf fibres. They can 
be extracted easily and therefore cheaply, although the means 
hitherto employed by the natives in preparing them for their 
own uses cannot be followed in obtaining them for British 
spinning purposes. By placing them in hot ashes the natural 
gums become so fixed in the fibre as greatly to reduce its value, 
because of the difficulty, expense, and waste which attend the 
extraction of that gum, of which they must be deprived before 
they can be employed beneficially in manufactures. Those of 
Japan are frequently deteriorated and reduced in value, because 
of their being boiled by the Japanese, which also serves to fix 
the gum in them. All such processes must therefore be 
abstained from in Africa. In commencing a new industry it is 
of essential importance that no such errors should be com- 
mitted in the first stages as will bring the produce into relative 
disfavor. The other means pointed out, such as exposure, to 
the sun and to night dews, may be followed with advantage ; 
and until some cheap mechanical means of stripping off the 
fibre has been found, hand-labor may be employed for the pur- 
pose. The value of nettle fibre, otherwise called China grass, 
from West Africa, cannot be properly tested until a certain 
number of bales — say twenty — (or one ton in weight) has 
been sent to the British market ; and the sooner some of our 
African friends muster spirit and energy enough to effect this 
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the better. There will be no certainty arrived at, and no profit 
derived, while they confine themselves to merely thinking and 
writing about it. The necessity of new valuable exports from 
the West Coast has long made itself felt. It is only by an ex- 
tension of trade and the certainty of readily obtaining a return 
cargo for England, that the rates of freight in the West Coast 
trade can undergo that reduction which is important for 
Africa, because it will enable her also to send, with profit to 
her people and her merchants, articles of inferior value which 
are everywhere to be found, but which are not now available for 
export to England, because of the high rates of freight. Our 
efforts will at the same time be constantly directed in future, 
as they have been in the past, to obtaining for the merchants 
in our settlements on the West Coast improved and cheaper 
communications with the interior by means of roads and rivers, 
and those mechanical appliances which economise human 
labor, reduce the cost of transport, and make it possible to 
open up fruitful districts otherwise condemned to perpetual 
barbarism and commercial unproductiveness. — The African 
Times. 



Du Chaillu's Travels in Equatorial Africa.* 

M. du Chaillu has been again in the neighborhood of goril- 
las and cannibals and Bashikouay ants ; but he did not actu- 
ally enter the cannibal country, and his accounts of the habits 
of gorillas and other zoological curiosities are slight, and little 
more than a general confirmation of his former reports. He 
was so far successful in the ape department as to ship a go- 
rilla and a chimpanzee for England. The gorilla died on the 
way, thus probably depriving the public of the greatest treat 
they have had since the hippopotamus ; and the champanzee, 
as we all know, perished miserably at the Crystal JPalace. 
There are no more exciting adventures with solitary monsters 
of the forest, drumming on their breast as they advance to the 
encounter; and if M. du Chaillu's second volume had been his 
first, we may venture to say that there would have been no 
expression of skej)tici8m. It is a repetition of the old story, 
which has become so well known of late years, of infinite 
troubles with savage potentates, a progress of a few miles in 
almost as many weeks, and, in this case, of an ultimately dis- 
astrous end to the expedition. M. du Chaillu^s last journey 
was one series of misfortunes, succeeding each other with most 
depressing monotony. He started from England with an un- 
usual quantity of all the instruments necessary for success. 

*A Journey to Ashango Land, and Further Penetration into Equatorial 
By Paul B. du Chaillu. London: John Murray. 1867. 
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He had carefully studied photography, and practised it under 
great difficulties upon the coast where he first settled. He had 
qualified himself for taking astronomical observations, and was 
provided with all the chronometers and necessary apparatus. 
He was prepared also to bring back specimens illustrative of 
every department of natural history. His first piece of ill 
luck was to be upset in a boat as he was landing, thereby 
spoiling all his astronomical instruments, and being compelled 
to wait until a new set could be sent out from England. This 
and certain other delays prevented his starting until a year 
after his arrival in the country ; that is, at the beginning of 
October, 1864. He set off at last with " forty-seven large 
chests of goods, besides ten boxes containing photographic 
apparatus and chemicals, and fifty voluminous bundles of mis- 
cellaneous articles/' To transport these and a large quantity 
of baggage, he required one hundred porters, besides a bpdy- 
guard of ten faithful followers, who accompanied him through- 
out. This enormous outfit appears to have been one of the 
.proximate causes of his failure. It excited the avarice of the 
natives, who did everything they could to delay his joum'ey, 
and, besides a legitimate desire for trade, took every opportu- 
nity of deliberately plundering. His porters were always en- 
deavoring to run away 'and leave him stranded in the wilder- 
ness, in order that they might have the chance of breaking 
open and robbing his chests. The results were occasionally 
disastrous for the thieves, who had a fancy for experimental 
investigation of the properties of various photographic and 
other chemicals, amongst others, arsenic. 

After penetrating some distance, and visiting the falls of 
Fougamou, where the Ngouyai breaks through the hilly ram- 
part between the coastland and the interior, M. du Chailluwas 
detained for some months with a chief called Olenda. .One 
characteristic difficulty was produced by the native supersti- 
tions. A chief whom M. du Chaillu had visited died soon 
afterwards, together with his son. The theory was started 
that M. du Chaillu had killed them by witchcraft out of friendly 
motives, wishing to carry them off to the white man's coun- 
try. The chief whose territories lay next on the route objected 
to receive a traveller of such irrepressibly friendly feelings; 
he said that on the whole he preferred staying at home and* 
eating plantains to following the spirit. A far more serious 
obstacle, however, was an outbreak of the small-pox, which 
swept off the natives by crowds, and, besides making it diffi- 
cult to obtain porters, was attributed, like most other things, 
to the witchcraft of M. du Chaillu. In .addition to these diffi- 
culties, there were a variety of small intrigues, whose object 
was to extort as much as possible from the traveller's stores. 
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At length, after a long detention, M. du Chailla once more set 
forwards, with twenty porters instead of a hundred, abandon- 
ing all the superfluous apparatus and goods which he was 
unable to carry. 

The march was still hindered by the usual obstacles, of which 
M. du Chailla gives a touching account. Every new village 
^ave rise to a fresh set of negotiations and delays and extor- 
tions. The toilsome marches and watchings and heat were 
nothing compared with the torments endured from the tire- 
some villagers. M. du Chaillu says that he began ^^ to dread 
the sight of an inhabited place. Either the panic-stricken 
people fly from me^ or remain to bore me with their insatiable 
curiosity, fickleness, greediness, and intolerable din. Never- 
theless, I am obliged to do all I can think of to conciliate them, 
for I cannot do without them, it being impossible to travel 
without guides through this wilderness of forests where the 
paths are so intricate." 

At la«^t, after more than dight months' travelling, M. du 
Ohaillu had succeeded in penetrating between two and three 
hundred miles into the interior, and reached a place called 
Mouaou-Kombo. Now Mouaou-Kombo had an outstanding 
difficulty with the next village, which held a palaver, and de- 
cided not to allow the stangers to pass until the Mouaouans 
had paid a certain debt of slaves. They sent an escorted dep- 
utation to make known this resolution of non-intercourse ; a 
dispute took place, in which a gun went off by accident and 
killed one of the friendly Mouaouans. This little difficulty 
might have been got over by M. du Chaillu's proposal to pay 
for the man in beads. Unluckily it turned out at the critical 
instant that the same unlucky bullet had passed through a 
hut and killed the head wife of the friendly chief This catas- 
trophe exploded the expedition on the spot. As M. du Chaillu 
was dependent upon the good-will of the villagers for the ne- 
cessary porters, and they were now in arms against him, there 
was nothing forit but an instant retreat. He packed up a hasty 
selection of his most valuable goods upon his own body-guard, 
and started backwards. In a panic which seized his men, 
photographs and instruments and maps and specimens of natu- 
ral history were thrown into the bush, and the toil of months 
irrecoverably lost. There was a long skirmish, in which M. 
du Chaillu and two or three of his iollowers were wounded 
with poisoned arrows; but they were able to keep back their 
pursuers by a few good shots, and ultimately escaped without 
loss of life. They found their way back to the coast in Sep- 
tember, and M. du Chaillu returned safely to England. 

Perhaps the most remarkable statement of M. du Chailla 
refers to the gradual depopulation of the country. The causes 

2 ♦ 
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which he assigns are " the slave-trade, polygamy, death among 
children, plagues, and witchcraft." • These are doubtless all 
real causes; but the diflSculty is that they, none of them, 
seem to be of modern origin. The slave-trade, he says, is 
nearly extinct in the district, and all the other causes men- 
tioned must have existed from time immemorial. If they are 
sufficient to diminish the population so rapidly as to kill off 
whole clans in the lifetime of men now living, it is difficult to 
see how it comes that any negroes are left in Africa. They 
ought to have perished even within the historic period. The 
tribes in this country appear to be in some respects in an ex- 
ceptional state. The thick forest which covers it, with the 
exception of a few prairies, tends to break them up into smaller 
fragments than usual, and there seems to be a constant immi- 
gration of tribes from the centre, which produces a similar 
effect. The present tribes are a kind of detritus formed by 
the remnants of the various tribes that have descended, set- 
tled, and been themselves crushed by later immigrations. 
This would seem to imply a redundancy of population in Cen- 
tral Africa, which is constantly pressing against the dweHers 
on the coast. The habits of these latter are peculiarly pacific, 
and they have many virtues, of which M. du Chaillu speaks 
very warmly. The immediate cause of the depopulation de- 
scribed seems to have been the small-pox, which sweeps them 
off by thousands, although they had the sense, in at least one 
village, to adopt a kind of quarantine. It is possible that the 
ravages of this epidejuic may have produced the eflFect noticed 
by M. du Chaillu, and that it may be a temporary ratlier than 
a permanent phenomenon. M. du Chaillu does not appear to 
treat the topic in a very philosophical manner; but probably 
the facts necessary to form an opinion of any value are stiUto 
be discovered. 

We are glad to admit that he has written a book which, 
besides being amusing, shows a commendable sympathy with 
the native tribes; and we fully agree with jiis'conclusion that, 
as the negro is tractable, docile, and has many excellent quali- 
ties, we ought " to be kind to him and try to elevate him." 



•WHAT THE THIKTY-NINTH CONGRESS THOUGHT OF 

HELPING COLONIZATIOIT. 

During the last weeks of the Thirty-Ninth Congress, we 
became well assured that our income from donations and col- 
lections in the churches would not enable us to send our ship 
full of emigrants the 1st of May. We therefore applied to 
Congress for an appropriation. In the House it was referred 
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to the committee of which Thaddeus Stevens was chairman, 
and they put $50,000 in their report as the amount which they 
thought we ought to have this year. 

The following, which we copy from the Globe of March 2d 
and 3d, states the action which the House took thereon. The 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill being under consideration — 

The Clerk read, as follows ; 

For the purpose' of aiding the American Colonization Society by furniah- 
ing conveyance and support to such parties as may desire to emigrate to the 
Bepublic of Liberia. $50,000. 

Mr. Thayer. I move to strike out the paragraph just read. 
The day has been when the scheme of African colonization 
enlisted, as we all know, the sympathies and active co-opera- 
tion of many of the best and most illustrious men whose 
names appear upon the pages of our history. But, sir, time, 
which tries in its severe crucible the opinions and the acts of 
men, if it has ever demonstrated anything, has, in my opinion, 
demonstrated the total impracticability of that scheme and its 
entire fruitlessness of results, so far as those results are con- 
nected with the idea upon which the scheme was originally 
framed, namely, the translation of the African race from this 
country to the continent of Africa. Sir, I cannot jDetter illus- 
trate this remark, perhaps, than by a short anecdote. A friend 
of mine, who not long since returned from Liberia, informed 
me lately that he had the honor to be present at a state dinner 
given by the President of Liberia, at which were present all 
the high officers of th6 republic. In the banquet-room where 
this dinner was given was displayed the Liberian flag, upon 
which was inscribed the noble sentiment, "Love of liberty 
brought us here." A high officer of the Liberian (Jovernment 
seated at the table, when this inscription was commented upon, • 
added, " Tes, ^nd want of money keeps us here." [Laughter.] 
For one I do not wish to be put in the catalogue of those who 
cannot be taught anything by the lessons of experience. I 
will not be among those who vainly endeavor to refute the 
demonstrations of history, and who are ready to vote away large 
sums of money raised by severe taxation of the people for the 
purpose of expending them on a chimerical experiment, already 
demonstrated to be incapable of producing the results for 
' which it was originally undertaken. 

Sir, 1 do not intend by what I have said any reflection upon 
the motives, the character, or the conduct of the gentlemen 
who are associated in the African colonization enterprise. I 
know this society embraces many good and many great men 
among its members, and I speak not now of the missionaiy 
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phase of the enterprise or of its religious or philapthropic 
results; but, sir, it is impossible at this late day that we should 
shut our eyes to the fact that the scheme as a scheme for the 
transfer of the colored race from the United States to the 
African continent, or as a solution of the great question of dif- 
ferent races occupying the same country, has been a failure. 
The day of that idea has passed away forever. Then, sir, if 
this be true, by what authority do we propose to expend 
850,000, wrung by hard taxation from the people, upon an ex- 
ploded idea and a defunct enterprise ? ' * 

Mr. Maynard. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand the facts, 
either in the particular or in the general, as they have been 
stated by the gentlemen from Pennsylvania. Perhaps I am 
not as competent to speak in reference to this matter as he is. 
Some facts are, however, within my personal knowledge. 
From the part of Tennessee where I reside a large number of 
colored people have gone first to the colony and next to the 
Republic of Liberia. Several have returned^ and they have 
returned giving such accounts of the condition of themselves 
and others there that when they went back they were followed 
by a large number who were attracted by the representations 
they had made. 

There was in the portion of the State of Tennessee in which I 
live always a very strong anti-slavery feeling, and that sentiment 
developed itself in deeds and other acts of emancipation, fol- 
lowed, by emigration to Liberia. It was my destiny as a mem- 
ber of the bar to assist in perfecting the emancipation and 
Eersonal freedom of many of these persons. The accounts we 
ave of their condition in Liberia are eminently favorable. 
AmcAig those who returned I may instance among the most 
recent is the present Attorney General of Liberia. He is a 
native of East Tennessee. He went there forty years ago, but 
came back to revisit his kindred by blood and race. He went 
from the town I live in to Liberia, and from his statements I 
undertake to say that the scheme of settling a civilized colony 
on the coast of Africa is not a failure. 

Mr. Thafer. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. Maynard. I have only five micutes, but I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Thayer. I ask the gentleman whether he thinks it is 
competent for us to vote sums of money out of the public 
Treasury for mere missionary purposes? 

Mr. Maynard. That is another question. 

Mr. Thayer. That is the ground on which it is advocated. 

Mr. Maynard. I am answering what the gentleman has 
said. I undertake to say there has been no colonization of 
wbich we have accounts that has succeeded as this has, within 
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the period of ^fty years, in establishing a free republic, 
respected and acknowledged by the civilized world, and which 
has made sach advancement as this has. 

I could give various individual instances of persons who 
have emigrated there and ard now there. In 1862 we passed a 
law recognizing the Republic of Liberia, which I supported by 
such remarks as I was able to make. It was planting there a 
friendly republic, whose commerce would be important to us. 

Mr. Davis. I move to add to the paragraph the following 
proviso: 

Provided, however, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall be 
expenrded or drawn from the Treasury until after existing laws of the Republic 
of Liberia excluding white men from the right of suffrage shall be repealed, 
and official evidence of such repeal shall be nled in the office of the Secretary 
of State of the United States. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Maynard. I rise to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, had I the power and the position where I 
could exercise that power, I would have our country repre- 
sented in that Government by men of color. They have very 
wisely ordained this feature in their constitution ; for I ask 
gentlemen what nation of the world has ever admitted those 
of the dominating, conquering, land-stealing white race to 
which we belong to positions of power that it did not suffer in 
consequence of it? These people have realized by bitter and 
dear-bought experience that the white race are hot to be 
trusted, and I commend their wisdom in excluding them'from 
the ballot-box. 

During the last year there emigrated to Liberia between six 
and seven hundred persons, and already th^re are something 
like a thousand applicants. Gentlemen will please to remem- 
ber that none ever go except those who go by their own 
choice and preference. The practice of the society is to fur- 
nish them transportation and give them support there for six 
months; and the colony now give them twenty-five acres of 
land ; formerly they gave them but ten. And I say further, 
that those who have gone there send back to their kindred in 
this country favorable reports and invite them. to emigrate 
thither. 

I call the attention of the House to the annual message of 
President Warner to the Congress of Liberia in December, 
1865, a document which would do no dishonor to the present 
occupant of the Presidential Mansion or to any of his prede- 
cessors, in which he expresses the hope that is to be built 
upon the disenthrallment of their race in this country. It is 
not only policy that there should be established upon the coast 
of Africa a nation with which we can always be in commercial 
accord, where we can establish coaling depots for our Navy, 
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and obtain every other advantage which can be derived from 
such association, but it is a matter of supreme justice, it is a 
matter that presents itself to us upon the highest possible 
grounds on which any moral demand can be made upon a 
people. How did these men com^here? Not as your ances- 
tors and mine came, flying from oppression and seeking here 
an asylum. They were brought here by wrong, by crime, 
which we have been expiating during the last five years; and 
if there are thousands who desire to return to the continent 
where their fathers lived, and where the great body of the race 
will and must live, it is but just and right that we extend 
them aid so to do. I would not by any act of legislation do 
anything to compel or restrain these men to leave this country; 
I would simply extend to thfem an opportunity to go if they bo 
desire. 



DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL — ^AOAIN. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. Kelley. I move to strike out the last words of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am against this appropriation, aQd hope it 
will be stricken out, not because I accept all the views of my 
distinguished colleague, [Mr. Thayer,] as to the results of this 
colony, but because the one great want of our country at this 
time JB labor, to develop and convert into utilities our vast and 
varied resources. It would be a double folly to apply the 
money gathered .by excessive taxation to aid in the expatria- 
tion of laborer^ from our country. I am agaihst making any 
appropriation which would even by the most remote implica- 
tion indicate that this Congress regards a man of less value 
because his complexion is darker, his nose flatter, or his hair 
more curly than that of another man. So much for my reasons 
for opposing this amendment. 

But, sir, were we in the possession of ample funds, I would 
gladly vote for such an amendment as a scheme for the civili- 
zation and Christianization of more than a hundred millions of 
the people of Africa, and bringing them into commercial rela- 
tions with us. I would gladly vote $50,000, year by year, from 
a full Treasury, for this purpose. No experiment since civiliza- 
tion dawned has produced the results of this experiment to 
settle our poor freed slaves upon the pestiferous coast of Africa. 
They have, in less than one generation, penetrated from the 
coast to the high, healthy lands of that continent. Less than 
fifteen thousand emigrants have brought within the folds of 
laws like our own and a government modeled after ours more 
than three hundred thousand people, who listen to the teach- 
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» 
ings of Christian ministers and imbibe their convictions from 
our literature and our history. 

When the commissioners of the Colonization Society of 
New Jersey sought to contract for territory on which to found 
a new colony, the chiefs made a stipulation, paramount to all 
others, that their adults should have free access to any church 
that might be established, and that their naked children, 
clothed by the colonists, should have free access to any schools 
that might be established in the territory. The commerce of 
the colony is growing, and gentlemen, when they talk of want 
of salubrity, speak of the early traditions of the colony along 
the coast and the rivers near the sea. 

Mr. Grinnell. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it is t^o late 
to call in question the motives and purposes of those who have 
been engaged in the work of the Colonization Society. I do 
not. I give them credit for their motives, and for much gpod 
accomplished. But, sir, the times have changed ; we are living 
in a new era. We now have no money to spend in this direc- 
tion. I am opposed to the appropriation of $50,000 for this 
purpose, in the first place, because we have no money to spare; 
and secondly, because I believe that those who have heretofore 
desired to leave our country will desire now to remain with us. 

The proviso offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Davis] has some force in it, fr>r it is true that these people in 
Liberia have denied to the white men there the privilege of 
voting. I do not wonder at that. They have had for the last 
fifty years a very poor example of the magnanimity of their 
white brethren; and I do not wonder that when they found 
themselves expatriated, driven from their own country, they 
chose to set up a government where their oppressors should 
have nothing to do with the molding of their laws. 

But, sir, I wish to refer to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, and to say, that the colored people who have 
emigrated to Liberia would not desire to go there now, in this 
year 1867, if they were living in this country, when his own 
State has wiped out the institution of slavery. Ay, sir, when 
they shall learn in Liberia of the passage of the reconstruction 
bill, which places the negro, from a slave and the servant of a 
master for fifty years, upon an equality with the proud 
oppressor, they will rather throw up their hands and thank 
God, and wait for the vessel that shall bring them back to 
their native land. Sir, the time has come when it should be 
decreed by the world that the white man is just as good as the 
negro, if. he behaves himself I am willing as an Abolitionist 
of twenty years* standing to subscribe to the doctrine that a 
white man now is as good as a black man, if he only behaves 
himself as well. [Laughter.] 
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The Chairman. Debate is exhausted on the amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Kelley. I withdraw it. 

Mr. Spalding. I renew the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to state one or two facts here 
with regard to the propriety of appropriating the public money 
for this purpose, I differ from some gentlemen in regard to 
the success of this colony on the coast of Africa. I believe the 
experiment is a success. If I can believe the reports which 
come annually from the colony, it is a success. Now, sir, I do 
not ask for money from the public Treasury for the purpose of 
compelling the free blacks to go to thp coast of Africa. 'No 
such t^ing. There are now eleven hundred men and won>en, 
who have been recently made free, who ask for the privilege 
of going to the coast of Africa and settling within the colony 
of Liberia. They ask for the means of transportation, and it 
is to enable the Colonization Society to transport these eleven 
hundred souls, who are now pressing their application, that 
this item has been placed in the bill, by virtue of a resolution 
passed by this House at the instance of the member from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Maynard.] I have now explained to the com- 
mittee what is wanted. The decision in regard to the propriety 
of the measure of course rests with theiti. 

Mr. Stevens. I move that the committee rise for the pur- 
pose of closing debate. 

Mr. Henderson. I hope that will not be done until Oregon 
can have an opportunity to express her sentiments upon this 
important subject. 

The motion that the committee rise was then agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Allison reported that the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, pursuant to the order 
of the House, had had under consideration the Union gener- 
ally, and particularly the special order, being House bill No. 
1,227, making appropriations and to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the service of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1867, and for other purposes, and had 
directed him to report that they had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. Stevens. I move that when the House again resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union on the special order all debute on the pending paragraph 
be closed in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL — ^AGAIN. 

^^ ^^ *^ '^ '^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Mr. Davis. I have ever been a supporter of the American 
Colonization Society. I believe it has conferred vast benefits 
upon the people of Africa as well as upon the colored people of 
this country. And if this (Tovernraent were now in a condi- 
tion to make an appropriation of $50,000, $100,000, or $200,000 
for the benefit of this society in Africa I should feel I was 
doing a just and proper missionary work in voting for it. But 
in the present condition of the country I think we would be 
unwise to make this appropriation; especially when we know 
that the Republic of Liberia excludes from the right of the 
elective franchise any man who is not an African by blood ; 
no white man is allowed to exercise the right of franchise 
within the domain of that republic. 

Now, in this country we have been setting an example which 
I think they should follow before we expend any money for 
their benefit. We have opened the gates wide in the District 
of Columbia and allowed men to vote without reference to 
their race or color , and I have no doubt we will soon allow all 
people to vote without regard to sex. 

I think it would be unwise to make this appropriatit>n at 
this time ; and I shall vote against the appropriation with or 
without the amendment which I have offered, because I do 
not believe that when a public debt of vast magnitude is press- 
ing upon the country, I am opposed to it, especially when we 
have refused to adopt measures to increase our revenue by a 
proper protection of our national industry; when we have 
failed to adopt legislation which would invite enterprise and 
capital to our country. Therefore I do not think we should 
now go into business as a missionary society. If we have any 
money to appropriate for missionary services, I recommend 
that it should be applied in this country, and that, too, not a 
great way from the capital of this Eepublic. 

Mr. Maynard. I will say that if we have money to appro- 
priate for the Freed men's Bureau we can certainly appropriate 
some money for this Colonization Society, for in my humble 
judgment this is the most economical mode in which we Sim 
dispose of our money. I simply desire to say that in my judg- 
ment $50,000 expended in this way is more economically, 
wisely, and justly expended than the same amount possibly 
can be. for the Freedmen's Bureau. 

I now append to my remarks, and make a part of them, the 
following address of our former Consul-Gen eral at Liberia, Mr. 
Hanson : 

[Having already published Mr. Hanson's address, we omit 
it in this place.] 
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The Chairman. All debate is closed by order of the House 
upon the pending paragraph and amendment. 

The question was upon the amendment of Mr. Davis. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. Thayeb, to 
strike out the paragraph. 

On the amendment there were — ayes 77, noes 22. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Boss. I move to amend by inserting in lieu of the para- 
graph just stricken out, an appropriation of 825,000 for the 
same purpose. I offer this amendment for the purpose of say- 
ing 

The Chairman. No debate is in order, debate having been 

closed on the paragraph. 

Mr. Boss. Then I withdraw the amendment. I move to 
insert the following: 

Seo. — . That the Republic of Liberia constitute the sixth military district 
under the Military Bill just passed, and that a brigadier general be at once 
assigned to take control of tne same. 

[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. The amendment is not in order. 



THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

To the Editor of the Boston Herald : 

Sir — I find in your paper of Wednesday morning, Marcli 
20th, the following paragraph from your " special correspond- 
ent" at Washington : 

** There is an antiquated concern in Washington called the American Col- 
onization Society. Its ostensible object is to carry all the colored people in 
this country to Africa to colonize them, but its real object is to support a lot 
of old, fossilized otfice-holders, who get together once a year and talk about 
their own humanity as illustrated in the sending otf, once in twelve months, 
of a cargo of colored men to Liberia. They go oeggine around the lobbies 
of Congress once a year for an appropriation of £fty tnousand dollars, and 
seem to have influence to get it." 

If this had appeared in the Washington correspondence of a 
certain neighbor of yours, I should have made no attempt to 
correct its errors, knowing, by experience, how useless it would 
be; but your general course allows me to hope better things 
of you. 

It is true that the said " concern" is so "antiquated" that 
it held its fiftieth annual meeting on Tuesday, January 15th, 
1867. It will probably be needed, and therefore will live to be 
much older. 

Its apparent object, in the view of many who are imperfectly 
informed concerning it, may be such as your correspondent 
describes. But its "ostensible object," the object which it 
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avows and for which it labors, has always been, and is, to 
colonize, on the coast of Africa, such free colored people 
of the United States as desire to emigrate thither; leaving the 
course of events, from time to time, to determine how many 
shall desire to go, and how many shall prefer to stay here. 

The " office-holders who get together once a year" must be 
the Board of Directors, who meet annually, and rarely oftener; 
not one of whom receives any compensation for his services in 
attending. The Society does not even pay their travelling 
expenses, or furnish gratuitous entertainment while in Wash- 
ington. There is no other class of persons connected with the 
Society, who meet annually. 

The Society sends out emigrants oftener than "once in 
twelve months." From February, 1820, to December, 1866, 
emigrants had been sent by one hundred and forty-seven 
different voyages; nearly three in a year on an average. The 
whole number of emigrants has been 13,136. Of these 6,801 
had been slaves; of whom 344 purchased their freedom, and 
5,957 were gratuitously emancipated by their masters, that 
they might emigrate, and 753 were " freedmen," made free by 
the abolition of slavery. Of the previous condition of the 
remainder, we have no complete account ; but it is certain that 
many of them had been slaves. The gift of freedom was, in 
many instances, accompanied by the gift of funds to defray, 
wholly or partially, the expense of colonizing them. 

To accommodate these emigrants, and others who will go, 
the Society has bought land at various times, till the whole 
extends five hundred and twenty miles along the coast of 
Western Africa, and sufficient in quantity and quality, to feed 
and clothe the whole colored population of the United States. 
If, however, the Liberians go on as they are beginning to do, 
opening large sugar, coffee, and cotton plantations, two or 
three millions might occupy the whole of it. But in that case, 
more land can be obtained on easy terms, if it should be wanted. 

On this territory, an unknown number, probably two or 
three hundred thousand — some say five hundred thousand or 
more — of the native Africans of various tribes are living quietly 
and peaceably, under the laws of Liberia, to which they have 
voluntarily subjected themselves by treaty, for the sake of pro- 
tection from each other and from slave-traders, and for the 
sake of having the advantages of civilized life brought within 
their reach. JPreviously, the whole country had been one 
great scene of war and kidnapping. 

In 1847, the Liberians, by the advice of the Society, pub- 
lished to the world a Declaration of Independence, and at the 
beginning of the pext year organized a constitutional republic- 
can government, with its President, Senate, and House of 
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Eepresentatives, its Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, and 
Other necessary officers. That government has been regularly, 

feaeeabiy, and efficiently administered to the present time. 
t has treaties of peace, amity, and commerce with Great 
Britain, France, and most of the leading Powers of the world. 
The United States Government has a Minister Eesident and 
Consul General at its capital, Monrovia. 

As becomes a Kepublic, the Liberians are well supplied with 
churches, common schools, high schools, and a college, all in 
successful operation. 

The Society does not beg of Congress " once a year." Its 
relations to the Government have been very curious and 
important, as you will see. 

By an act of Congress passed in 1807, the importation of 
slaves into the United States after the end of that year was 
forbidden, under penalty of certain fines and forfeitures; but 
when once landed, they become subject to the laws of the 
State in which they were landed. In the Gulf States, those 
laws made them slaves; and slave-traders found it a profitable 
business to land them and incur the fines and forfeitures. This 
went on, till the Society had sent explorers to Africa, and 
ascertained that land could be procured there for a colony. 
Then the act of March 3, 1819, was passed, authorizing the 
President to send slaves taken from slave-traders to Africa. 

The first emigrants sent out by the Society, went out under 
a con tract to put up houses enough for three hundred such 
slaves, and plant ground enough to feed them. The number 
of native Africans taken by our Goverpment from slave-traders 
and provided for by the Society under that arrangement, has 
been 5,722. For some years at first, the Government was 
obliged to advance funds to enable the Society to make the 
necessary provision for these recaptured slaves. But for some 
twenty years past, the Government has only paid bills for 
expenses actually incurred, after careful auditing and examina- 
tion of vouchers. In this way, the importation of slaves into 
the Gulf States was stopped, and the paying of those expenses 
is all that Congress has ever done for the Society. These 
5,722, added to 13,136, make 18,858 provided for by the Society. 

This year, the Society had been applied to by 1,815 " freed- 
men,'' for passage to Liberia, and other companies were form- 
ing. We had been obliged to purchase a ship of 1,016- tons, 
put her in perfect repair, fit her up for passengers, and pur- 
chase provisions and everything else for the voyage, for which 
we paid out more than eighty thousand dollars here in Boston 
last October. She took 600 of them from Charleston, S. C, in 
November, and having landed them, is now pn her way home, 
after as many more as she can carry. As Congress is now 
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spending millions a year for the " freedmen," paying large 
sums for their transportation to Florida, and wherever th^y 
wish to go to better thjir condition, it was thought that a 
trifle out of those millions might as well be expended in aiding 
those who wish to go to Liberia, where they will take care of 
themselves, and cost our Government nothing more forever. 
We asked accordingly. The committee, of which Thaddeus 
Stevens was chairman, reported that we ought to have fifty 
thousand dollars. The question being put, the Speaker declared 
it carried; but a division being called for, it was found to be 
lost. So we did not " get it," though we at first " seemed to 
have influence enough." And as we did not "get it," we 
must depend on you, Mr. Editor, and your half million of 
readers, more or less, to help make up the deficiency; for we 
must have the money, or the freedmen must suffer. 

This has been delayed so long, because I have been engaged 
in making arrangements that could not be delayed, for the 
next voyage of our sbip, and not because 1 am 

One of the "Fossils." 



From a Baltimore Paper. 
ABBIVAIi AT BAIiTIMOBE OP SHIP " GOLCONDA." 

Latest from Liberia. — The fine .ship Golconda, belonging 
to the American Colonization Society, commanded by Captain 
Miskelley, arrived in this port yesterday from Liberia, having 
made the passage from Monrovia in the short space of forty 
days. The ship is consigned to her agent, Dr. James Ilall. 
She brings no cargo, not having remained long enough on the 
coast to collect any, her time for sailing from here again being 
the 20th inst. She brings several Liberians, passengers, among 
them Mrs. Blyden, wife of the Rev. E. W. Blyden, who is now 
travelling in Egypt. Mr. Blj'^den went to Liberia^hen a boy, 
having sailed from Baltimore in the Liberia packet. He was 
born somewhere in the West Indies, and having no relatives in 
Liberia, on his arrival there was taken in hand by the teacher 
in chai'ge of the Presbj'terian school at Monrovia, and educated 
at the expense of the Mission. The Rev. Mr. Blyden is now a 
Professor in the Liberia College, and is considered one of the 
best educated men in Liberia. 

The general news by the Golconda is unimportant. Trade 
was not very brisk on the coast, as the oil season had not com- 
menced. The people were generally thriving, especially the 
farmers. The emigrants by the Golconda, from Charleston, 
were very much pleased with the appearance of the country 
and have written encouragingly to their friends. President 
Warner writes to Dr. Hall that he had just returned from a 
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survey of the " old fields " through which they are desirous 
of having a canal cut, connecting the Mesurado and Junk 
rivers. If this is effected it will bring Montserado and Grand 
Bassa counties very near each other inland. The distance 
across the " old field " is three and a quarter miles. President 
Warner writes that " there are yet along our coast some dis- 
turbances among the natives, affecting very injuriously our oil 
trade. A gunboat would effectually quell this, if we had one." 
The Golconda is expected to sail from this port about the 
20th instant for Liberia, via Charleston, S. C. She is an elegant 
ship of 1,000 tons, purchased in Boston, to take the place of the 
Mary Caroline Stevens, which was sold during the late war in 
consequence of the trade with Liberia being entirely stopped. 
The former ship was built out of the fund donated by the late 
Mr. Stevens, of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, in his will, 
and it is understood that measures are being taken to have the 
Golconda's name changed to that of Mary Caroline Stevens. 



ONE HUNDBED DOIiIjABS EACH. 

In our number for March we stated that if one thousand 
persons would give us $100 each, it would enable us to send to 
Liberia in our ship, and support there six months, 1,300 per- 
sons. That they were anxious to go, and that they were 
greatly needed there. 

Two generous friends, J. C. McMillan and David Tant, both 
of Ohio, have promptly responded with their hundred each, 
and expressing their earnest desire that others will speedily 
follow. 

We feel sure that a great many of our friends on reading 
this, and also the appeals made by the Board of Directors at 
their late meeting, (see Eepository for February and March,) 
will gladly send us each a hundred dollara. 



THE NEXT VOYAGE OP SHIP « GOIiCONDA." 

Our ^hip is now on her way from Baltimore to Charleston 
to receive on board the emigrants, who ought to arrive in 
Charleston by the 13th or 14th of May, as she is topsail thence 
the 15th, the tide permitting her to go out over the bar with 
her increased weight of emigrants and their baggage. 

We hope our friends will make this the occasion of forward- 
ing us their donations, as we are in great want of money to 
meet the expenses of this expedition. 
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ITEMS OF INTEIililGENOE. 

Baptist Missioir in Yomba. — Rev. A. D. Phillips, who has been at Ab- 
beokuta eleven years, writes, in a recent letter : " I have baptized about 
thirty persons. Most of them are yet living consistent Christian lives. I 
had at one time about seventy children in school. Some have been taken 
away ; I have put some in situations ; some have married, and are living 
around'me ; and I have now twenty -seven. I have, by close economy, and 
receiving a little here and a little there, and by making a farm, by the 
blessing of God, been able to keep them together. 

" The war which long raged in this country is now over, and the country 
is again opened to the messengefis of the Cross ; and I believe in very many 
instances our influence has greatly increased." 

Anniversary Exercises. — The anniversary of St. Mark's Sabbath -school, 
Cape Palmas, Liberia, took place on the 28th of December. We had, together 
with this Sabbath- school, the native schools, all of which met at St. Mark's 
Church, where addresses were delivered by Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Toomey, 
and a collection taken up amounting to twelve dollars. The church was 
crowded, the aisle and side doors were full, and many spectators had to re- 
main outside. At two o'clock the procession formed and marched to the 
farm of Mr. John Wilson, at Middlesex, where refreshments were prepared 
in abundance for the schools and spectators, and here on the grounds, Mr. 
Seton delivered a Grebo address to those of his own tribe. The procession 
was more than half a mile long. 

Gaboon Mission. — A letter from Mr. Bushnell, dated December 12, pre- 
sents by no means a cheering view of the present aspect of the Gaboon mis- 
sion field. Besults of labor, he says, are at *' present scarcely visible to our 
weak faith." The girls' school had averaged about twenty -five pupils dur- 
ing the last quarter, and the boys' school about the same number ; " but the 
state of the Church is deplorable." 

A few days since. King George died, the third (and last) of the name who 
has died within six years. Rum and its attendant destroying legions have 
nearly done their work among the Mpongwes, Shekanies, and Bakelies. The 
French authorities are cultivating friendly relations with the cannibal Pangwes, 
desiring to facilitate their migration to the banks of the Gaboon, near the 
coast. They are now a numerous, vigorous, warlike tribe, as those who pre- 
ceded them to the coast originally were ; but whether they will not rapidly 
degenerate and disappear before the blighting coast influences is yet to be seen. 

Wondrous Change. — Africa does now "stretch forth her hands unto 
God, " and by the horrors of her long dismal night, by the agony inflicted 
by Europeans and Americans, in common with Arabs, Moors, and her own 
deluded people, in subjecting her hapless children for ages to domestic and 
foreign servitude, implores now, in this the day of her visitation, that we be 
workers together with God. For it is the day of her visitation. Not to refer 
to changes in the condition of her race in America, what an open door do wo 
behold in the Fatherland itself. 




Beceipts of the American Colonization Society. 

From the 20lh of March, to the 20th of April, 1867. 

Cranberry— "Derrick G. Per- 
riDe, $5 ; Jno. Gibson, $1 

Hackensack — Rev. J. B. 
Romeyn 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Plainfield—J . K. Johnson.. $20 00 
Chester — Miss Emily J. Ha- 
seltine 1 00 



VERMONT. 21 00 
Aicutneyville — Rev. Seth S. 

Arnofd 5 00 

Comwallr-Ur^. B. S. Rowe 3 00 



8 00 



3 00 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hubbardstown — Mrs. S. W. 

Potter 

Dorchester — Estate of Mrs. • 

Susanna Tucker, by Eb- 

enezer Aldftn and Charles 

Howe, Executors, $500, 

less Gov. tax, $30 00 470 00 



RHODE ISLAND. 473 00 

Newpnrt-M'ins Ellen Town- 
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From the Boeton Traveller. 
BEV. DB. CIiABKE'S FAST SEBMON. 

Messrs. Editors : The fifth of" the principal points made " 
by the Eev. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., in his sermon on 
Fast Day, is reported by you in the following words, viz : 

" Slavery y radically opposed to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and to the national conscience, long seemed an innocent 
inconsistency, soon to pass away. Prosperity developed it 
in its enormous proportions of cruelty and crime. But the 
wisest did not see how to dispose of it; and this despair 
showed itself in that gigantic folly of colonization which delib- 
erately proposed to take labor from the place where it was 
wanted, and carry it where there was no demand for it — which 
may be qualified as the silliest scheme which ever entered a 
human brain.'' 

Justice to many of the best and wisest men that have ever 
lived, or now live, in the United States, demands that such 
a charge, publicly brought against them by such a man as Dr. 
Clarke, should receive notice. 

And first, passing over, for the present, the logical mistake 
which vitiates his whole view of the subject, let us appeal to 
facts. What has " colonization " done? 

Its first work, after sending explorers to Africa and ascer- 
taining that land for a colony could be obtained, was that of 
inducing and enabling the Government of the United States to 
stop the importation of slaves into the United States. An act 
of Congress in 1807 had forbidden their importation after 
the end of that year ; but that law was profitably evaded for 
about twelve years. Cargoes were landed in the Gulf States, 
and when once on shore, were subject to the laws of those 
States, which made them slaves. Tnere was no law of Con- 
gress, nor any constitutional power in Congress, to enact a law 
which could prevent that result. The Colonization Society 
called the attention of the Government to these facts, and en- 
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tered into an arrangement for receiving these slaves from the • 
custody of the United States Government and colonizing them 
in Africa. Its first company of emigrants went out under con- 
tract with the Government, to erect houses for three hundred 
such slaves, and plant ground to feed them. Under this ar- 
rangement the Society has provided for five thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-two native Africans taken by the United 
States Government from slave-traders, and given them free- 
dom, safety, and civilization. By this the importation of slaves 
into the Gulf States was stopped. Was this " the silliest scheme 
which ever entered the human brain ?" 

Another thing. "While slavery existed, colonization secured 
the emancipation of more than six thousand slaves, and estab- 
lished them as freemen in the land of their fathers. The exact 
^ number shown by official documents was five thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-seven ; but, besides these, a large proportion 
of one thousand five hundred and seventy-one others are Known 
to have been slaves, emancipated that they might emigrate. 
Was it " gigantic folly " to take this amount of " labor " from 
" the place where it was wanted," where it might have been 
sold for three millions of dollars, at the lowest estimate, to 
men who " wanted " it, and were ready to pay for 'it, " and 
carry it where there was no demand for it ; " where, for want 
of masters, it was obliged to work for itself, and to use or ac- 
cumulate its own earnings according to its own discretion ? 
Consider that making this amount of " labor " free here, with- 
out the necessity of emigrating, was not in the power of the 
men who did this thing. It might have been done, if every- 
body had been so minded; but the few whom Br. Clarke 
charges with "gigantic folly" were unable to give that mind 
at once to those who had control of that matter, and not being 
able to do all that was desirable, did what they could. I do 
not see the " folly of it." 

Yet another thing. Colonization has procured, by fair pur- 
chases, between five and six hundred miles of continuous sea- 
coast in Africa, with territory enough inland to feed and clothe 
the whole colored population of the United States. This was 
previously about the worst slave-trading coast on the whole 
continent. It was occupied by more than thirty barbarous 
tribes with whom treaties have been made, and we know not 
how many others. These tribes had for centuries been habit- 
ually at war with each other, for the sake of making prisoners 
to sell as slaves. Colonization has stopped all that, has stopped 
not only the slave trading, but the wars. Those tribes now all 
live in peace under the Government and laws of the Eepublio 
of Liberia. Christian civilization, education, and the industrial 
arts are already extensively diffused, and are rapidly spreading 
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among them. Is that the " silliest scheme which ever entered 
human brain ?" 

It is astonishing that such a man as Dr. Clarke should make 
and publicly utter such " gigantic " blunders. Yet it is easy to 
see one sophism which has misled him. For the purpose of this , 
argument, he regards negroes merely as " labor," in the same 
sense in which horses and oxen may be regarded as "labor;" 
leaving wholly out of view all the attributes which distinguish 
men, even if black, from beasts of burden. Dr. Clarke knows 
better than that, as is evident from other parts of his sermon ; 
but, in constructing this argument, he was obliged to leave 
that better knowledge 6ut of sight. One result is, that he mis- 
states the object of the Colonization Society. That Society 
never forgot that negroes are something more than mere 
"labor;" that they are men, having all the essential rights, in- 
terests and duties of men. It " deliberately proposed," not 
" to take lofi)or from the place where it was wanted," but to 
take 7nen from the place where other men wanted them as mere 
" labor," as chattel slaves, and " carry them where " they could 
labor for themselves as freemen. It proposed to take men in 
some degree civilized, educated, Christian, and place them 
where they might do good and restrain evil ; though there 
was no more " demand " for them there than there is for State 
constables in a grog-shop. 

Think of the object of the Colonizationists as it has always 
existed in. their own minds, remembering that negroes are 
really men, and its " folly" is not quite self-evident. Think of 
negroes, as Dr. Clarke does in this argument, as mere " labor," 
that is, mere laboring animals, and its "folly" is apparant at 
once. But even then, it is not quite " the silliest scheme which 
ever entered a human brain." If a negro is nothing but a 
laboring animal, a great civil war for his emancipation is a 
thousand times sillier ; and a great political contest for his 
complete enfranchisement, with the right to vote, is, if possi- 
ble, sillier yet. If a negro is merely a two legged laboring 
animal, and nothing more, why should he vote ? If he is any- 
thing more, it is both false logic and bad morality to think of 
him for a moment as if he were nothing more. 

If any business has received the universal condemnation of 
all good men, it is the slave-trade. But think of it in Dr. 
Clarke's style of thought, and what can be said against it? 
Some men saw that " labor was wanted " in Georgia. They 
knew that it could be procured in Africa at a cheap rate, be- 
cause there was there little " demand for it." They went to 
Africa and bought it. They brought it to Georgia and sold it, 
and thus put it in the place where it ought to be ; in the place 
from which it is " gigantic folly " to remove it. Forget for a 
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moment that a negro is a man ; think of him only as " labor," 
in the same sense in which a horse or a mule is *4abor," and 
what harm is there in this? None at all, if the voyage was 
conducted without " cruelty to animals." In order to condemn 
it, Dr. Clarke must change his style of thought; must cease to 
think of the negro as mere " labor," and must think of him as 
having all the essential attributes of humanity, as Coloniza- 
tion ists do, and as he does himself, when reasoning on other 
matters. 

I dwell the longer on this error, because of its wide diffusion 
and pernicious influence. Political economists have elaborated 
a vast amount of deceptive nonsense, by reasoning about "labor 
and capital " as impersonal things, instead of reasoning about 
laborers and capitalists as real, living men. All such reason- 
ing must of necessity be deceptive, as it excludes from the ar- 
gument a part of the facts on which a correct conclusion de- 
pends. It is now operating on a multitude of minds, just as it 
did on that of Dr. Clarke, while preparing that part of his ser- 
mon ; making them think of the negro as mere " labor" wanted 
here, and therefore to be kept here ; as an article needed for 
home consumption, and whicli ought not to be exported. Think 
of him as a man, and it becomes evident that he may emigrate 
as wisely as white men do. J. T. 



From the Traveller, April 25. 
THE COIiONIZATIOir SOOIETT. 

Messrs. Editors : I am much obliged to the Eev. Dr. Clarke for 
acknowledging, in the Traveller of April 17, the correctness 
of your report of his sermon on Fast Day. We know now, by 
his own testimony, that he did pronounce colonization " that 
gigantic folly," and "the silliest scheme which ever entered a 
human mind or brain ; " for he uses the words interchangeably. 
We know, too, that the reason, and the only reason, which he 
there gave for this condemnation, was, that colonization 
" deliberately proposed to take labor from the place where it 
was wanted, and carry it where there was no demand for it." 
We know, too, that his condemnation was absolutely unquali- 
fied, excluding the supposition that the " scheme" of coloniza- 
tion had in it any elements which could save it from the 
reproach of being " the silliest scheme which ever entered a 
human mind." 

So much for his first paragraph. In his second, he expressly 
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admits that colonization deserves all the credit that I claimed 
for it in the Traifeller of April 10. He says : 

" It will be noticed that I was not speaking of colonization 
as a scheme for stopping the slave-trade, for Christianizing 
Africa, or for enabling benevolent slaveholders to emancipate 
a few thousand slaves. In all these ways, and for these ends, 
it had its uses ; and if it had been recommended simply for 
such objects as your correspondent describes, no one would 
have objected to it." 

The reader will please consider whether it was right to 
characterize a "scheme'' which "had its uses," and accom- 
plished as much as the Society has done, " in all these ways 
and for these ends," as " the silliest scheme which ever entered 
a human mind." And the case is the stronger, because these 
operations for stopping the slave-trade, Christianizing Africa, 
and facilitating emancipation, including, as they did, the open- 
ing of an opportunity of advantageous emigration to colored 
persons already free, constitute the whole "scheme" of the 
Society. These include all that the Society was formed to do, 
or ever undertook or promised to do. Whatever individual 
friends or advocates, such as Gen. Harper, of Maryland, or 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, may have hoped as the remote 
and indirect result of its labors, the Society itself never under- 
took " to take three millions of laboring people from the con- 
tinent where they were needed, and put them down in a con- 
tinent where they were not needed." All the authentic docu- 
ments of the Society show this conclusively • and their au- 
thority cannot be set aside or overborne by recollections of 
what excited disputants said, or were understood by their 
excited opponents to have said, some twenty years after the 
" scheme " had been definitely settled, and the Society formed 
and put in operation according to it. Such a " scheme " was 
sometimes charged upon the Society by its opponents, but 
always without proof, and was repeatedly disclaimed by the 
Society in its official documents, and in the most express terms. 
Dr. Clarke cannot justify his unqualified condemnation by 
saying that he was not speaking of the "scheme" of the 
Society as it actually was, but of another " scheme " falsely 
charged upon it by its opponents and always disclaimed by 
the Society. He proceeds; 

"But I was speaking of it as a scheme for disposing of 
slavery. As such, it was advocated at the North. As such, 
it assumed a national character. As such, it opposed and 
reviled abolition and abolitionists. As such, it claimed to be a 
much better and more practicable way than theirs." 
I 
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The* reader will naturally understand this to mean, that 
when the anti-slavery movement was commenced, under the 
leadership of Mr. Garrison, the colonizationists made an attack 
upon it, and thus originated that well-remembered controversy. 
So, probably, Dr. Clarke believes and intends to say. The 
statement, so understood, is the very reverse of truth. The 
abolitionists first attacked the Colonization Society, with the 
avowed determination to kill it. They attacked several other 
societies, demanding that they should correct certain alleged 
errors in their policy ; but of the Colonization Society nothing 
was required but that it should die. The Society chose to live, 
for the " uses " and " ends " which Dr. Clarke admits to have 
been good. It was compelled, therefore, to "oppose" the 
attempts that were made to take its life. It never opposed 
abolition or abolitionists, till thus forced to contend against 
them for its own existence. And the first attempts of coloniza- 
tionists to defend the Society were purely defensive. They 
contained no recrimination, no opposition to anything said or 
done or proposed by the abolitionists, except their attempt to 
destroy the Society. And when the contest waxed warm, and 
colonizationists began to return blow for blow, what did they 
say against abolitionists? Their report assumed various 
forms, as different occasions required ; but its substance was 
this : that the course pursued by the abolitionists tended to 
civil war and the disruption of the Union, and that, acting on 
their " scheme," they could never succeed in abolishing 
slavery, except through a civil war. Sometimes, some of them 
were charged with intending suct^a result; but generally the 
charge was, that they were pursuing a course which had that 
tendency. This the abolitionists earnestly denied. They com- 
plained of it as a calumny. They believed, or pretended to 
believe, as everybody else did then, that a civil* war for the re- 
moval of slaverv would be a 'tremendous evil, which no one 
would innocently promote. Were they honest in this ? Did 
they really believe that their course had no such tendency, and 
that, by persevering in it, they might abolish slavery without 
a civil war? I suppose they generally did. There may have 
been a few exceptions among them, but I think not many. 

Dr. Clarke is perfectly right in describing that controversy 
as relating only to the best and most " practicable way " of 
disposing of slavery. To the abolition of slavery, by lawful 
and peaceable means, colonizationists never made any objec- 
tion. By " enabling benevolent slaveholders to emancipate " 
their slaves, they were doing what they could, as they verily 
believed, to promote it. The charge, then, so freely hurled 
against them, of being '^pro-slavery," was as false as it was 
absurd. They objected only against the "way" which the 
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abolitionists took to abolish slavery; and they objected, be- 
cause that ^' way " could lead to the desired end only through 
civil war. In this a vast majority of the public agreed with 
them, and some persons, who never had any connection with 
the Society made violent and unjustifiable speeches in its 
defence, and against abolitionists, as endangering the peace of 
the country. For their utterances they alone are responsible. 

In view of these facts. Dr. Clarke's statement that "the 
friends of the slave have had no more implacable enemy to 
oppose than the American Colonization Society,'' sounds rather 
oddly. Men attacked with deadly weapons, compelled to fight 
for their lives, and distinctly informed that no quarter will 
be given, are naturally somewhat " implacable " in defending 
themselves. 

Which party was right on the question really at issue; 
whether the abolitionists were right, in pursuing a course 
which, contrary to their professed expectations, led to the 
abolition of slavery through civil war, or whether the coloni- 
zationists were right in preferring to secure the emanciption 
of slaves as fast as they could peaceably, and await the develop- 
ments of Divine Providence for the entire removal of slavery 
—these are questions which a future generation will decide 
more calmly, more impartially, and perhaps more correctly, 
than the present. 

A few words on Dr. Clarke's argument froiji political econ- 
omy. He says : 

" The problem to be solved was, ^ What shall be done with 
three millions of laboring men, who only know how to dig and 
plant and reap V My critid proposes to leave out of view the 
question of labor, and rebukes me for considering it as a very 
important element in the human question." 

This is an incorrect statement. The problem presented by 
the Society was, " What shall be done with so many of those 
three millions — some of whom knew how to read, write, keep 
accounts, transact business, and fill important offices respect- 
ably — as it should be able to colonize with their own consent;" 
and Dr. Clarke was " rebuked," not for " considering labor as 
a very important element " in this question, but for reasoning 
as if "labor" were the only element to be considered, and 
leaving out of view everything which made it a " human 
question "• at all. In the article oefore us, he has improved his 
language somewhat, but shows himself not yet emancipated 
from his sophism. He goes on: . 

" But labor is the basis of all human civilization, and unless 
a laboring class is so situated that its labor is called for, and is 
repaid, it degenerates at once into barbarism." 

Observe, he is speaking of a class not barbarous ; a class 
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who can become barbarous only by degenerating. He asserts, 
that unless they are placed where somebody will employ them, 
and pay them, they " degenerate at once into barbarism." 
This I deny. It is mere theory, proved false by all the relevant 
facts in human history. A class of laborers, such as the 
Society has been colonizing in Africa, placed on a sufficiency of 
fertile land, of which they are the owners, does not degenerate 
into barbarism. They labor on their own land for their own 
benefit, and maintain their rank as civilized. This I say from 
my own experience. I was born into such a class, as were 
some millions of my contemporaries. Nobody " called for " 
our labor. Nobody paid for it. We were left to work for 
ourselves, on our own land, and have not degenerated into 
barbarism. And the same is true of those whom the Society 
has colonized in Africa. Though there was " no demand ^'^for 
their labor, and they wfere therefore obliged to labor for them- 
selves and not for others, they have been constantly rising in 
civilization. His next sentence, in which he applies his false 
theory, is very remarkable : 

'' So, even if three millions of slaves could have been taken 
to Africa, (which is unlikely,) and supported for a long time by 
our people while there, (which is improbable,) they would have 
degenerated as human beings, by being taken from an active, 
advancing civilization, where their work was needed, and put 
down where there was no natural demand for it." 

Passing by his persistent error about " three millions," let 
us consider how he regards the condition of "slaves," while 
in Southern slavery. They belonged, or sustained some bene- 
ficial relation to "an active, advancing civilization, where their 
work was needed," and which kept them from degenerating 
" as human beings." If so, slavery must have been a good 
thing for them ; not, perhaps, the best thing possible, but still, 
decidedly a good thing, as it raised them from their original 
" barbarism," and preserved them from relapsing into it. This 
is exactly the argument of slaveholders, in their defence of 
slavery as a good institution. If the society had first colonized 
a sufficient number of white men who " needed " the labor of 
slaves, and then carried over those six thousand slaves and 
sold them to the white colonists, who " needed " their " work," 
it would have been all right, so far as Br. Clarke's present 
argument can show. But to take them " from an active and 
advancing civilization, where their work" as slaves "was 
needed," and carry them where nobody would buy them or 
hire them, and " put them down " on their own fertile lands, 
where they could and must labor for themselves as freemen and 
proprietors y this, he argues, was a " gigantic folly," "the silliest 
scheme which ever entered a human hrain !" Whether he has 
proved it, let the reader judge. J. T. 
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From the Ohristian Intelligencer. 
COIiONIZATION. 

Mr. Editor : Eev. Br. Yermilye is reported in your paper 
to have said at the meeting in the Collegiate Eeformed Butch 
Church, corner Fifth avenue and Twenty-Ninth street, in he- 
half of the " Freedmen," last Sunday evening week, that 

" He thought God had got in advance of the idea of sending 
the Freedmen back to Africa long ago. They are to be in the 
South, and must remain with us." 

I cannot believe the doctor bases his opinion on the mere 
fact of their emancipation from slavery ; for it was not God's 
will that his ancient people should remain in Babylon or in 
Egypt, though freed from bondage. A* better land had been 
promised and was in reserve for them, 'which they shall pos- 
sess and where they shall abide. " And I will plant them upon 
their land, and they shall no more be pulled up out of their 
land which I have given them, saith the Lord thy God." 
(Amos 9 : 15.) 

Neither can I believe the doctor will deny the right to the 
" Freedmen" of emigrating to Africa or any other country if 
they desire to go ; for their right to go, and their right to stay, 
and their right to decide which they will do, is too evident to 
be called in question. 

Neither can I believe the doctor will say that the Kepublic 
of Liberia presents no inducements to colored people of this 
country to emigrate thither ; for without nationality no people 
can ever become an influencing agency among the nations of 
the earth. Besides, the individual negro, so long as he remains 
here, must feel that he is under the shadow of a superior race. 
Professor Freeman, of the Liberia College, a purely black man, 
and a graduate of Middlebury College, Yt., gave as a reason 
for emigrating, *' Because I am fully persuaded that emigra- 
tion to Liberia is the quickest, the surest, the best, and I had 
almost said the only way by which the negi'O of the United 
States can arise to the full status of manhood." Moreover, 
there is a higher motive for him to go to the fatherland, viz : 
The Christian civilization of benighted Africa. 

That this desirable object is to be accomplished mainly by 
Christianized Africans, God has taught us by very impressive 
lessons ; and if I have any ability to interpret the voice of 
Providence, its language to the Freedmen now is : " Take 
down your harps from the wiUows and emigrate to a better 
land for you ;" and to all others: " Let these people go." 

J. O. 
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AFBIOA. t 

M. Du Chaillu's work has added another to the catalogue of 
valuable books on African explorations. This catalogue com- 
prises a large number, published within a few years. The civil- 
ized world has seemed to turn its attention with special interest 
toward the darkness of Ethiopia since the year 1850, and 
expedition has* followed expedition into the heart of the penin- 
sula. Burton pentrated from the Zanzibar coast westward. 
Livingstone and others went from the southern point north- 
ward, crossing and recrossing from sea to sea. Barth went 
down from the north into the centre of Sahara. Speke and 
Grant and Baker unveiled the mysteries which shrouded the 
birth of the Nile. Eeade and Du Chaillu and others have 
gone along the west coast and made eastward progress toward 
tbe interior. We have a very respectable library of books on 
Africa qs the result of all these adventurous journeys. If we 
had but one or but two or three books of this sort, although 
they might agree on any point, we should perhaps wait for 
further information before accepting the point as finally decided. 
But we may well conclude that the agreeing voice of such a 
body of able, impartial, and earnest men, seeking truth, is not 
to be without weight on any subject in which they express a 
common opinion as the result of their investigations ; or if 
they are not to be depended upon in forming opinions, we are 
at least compelled to accept their united testimony to a state 
of facts, and to believe tbat there is some truth in such a 
weight of evidence. It is remarkable that all the African ex- 
plorers agree in this, that there is no evidence of present or 
pjist civilization among the negro race in Africa. The latest 
accounts are those of M. Du Chaillu. His journey from the 
coast into Ashango land has peculiar interest, because it gives 
us more direct information of the negro race in that part of 
Africa from which many of the negroes in this country were 
imported. His discoveries were not calculated to vary the 
evidence already given. He found a total 'absence of civiliza- 
tion, and the evidence abundant that there had been no pro- 
gress in the race for thousands of years. Unlike any other 
race of men, they have lived in the same barbarism from the 
remotest times of which we have any record, and the land 
they inhabit is the only land occupied thus long by mankind 
which has no relics of a state of superior civilization atone or 
another period. It is not necessary to say what these facts in- 
dicate. The hope that some explorer might yet strike the 
evidence of negro civilization, might yet in the deep forests of 
Africa find the remains of a temple or the foundation of a 
house, or the broken fragments of a plow, or the rudest out- 
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lines of a forgotten alphabet — anything to indicate that this 
miserable degradation and debasement had not been the 
characteristic of the black man in all times, and that it might 
yet be different in the futnre — this hope must be abandoned. 
From the days of Eameses, when the negro was pictured on 
the Egyptian monunxents, to the present day, the same charac- 
teristics mark him wherever found in his native state. These 
various books of travel in Africa are worthy the study of all 
who are interested in the negro and his development. It ap- 
pears to be the opinion of travelers that the race is decreasing 
in Africa. It is also decreasing among us with fearful rapidity. 
By the time that philanthropists have established the doctrine 
of the equality of the races, it will not be strange if there are 
no negroes left to enjoy the new status. — Journal of Commerce. 



From the Ontario Messenger. 
IiETTEB FBOM I.IBEBIA. 

[We are authorized to publish the following extracts from a 
recent letter from Monrovia to Eichard T. Haines, E»q., Presi- 
dent of the INTew Jersey Colonization Society. They give an 
interesting account of the present condition and future pros- 
pects of the American colony of Liberia, on the west coast of 
Africa.] 

Monrovia, February 9, 1867. 

Having an opportunity of writing a few lines by the Society's 
vessel, (the Golconda,) I avail myself of the opportunity, and 
send you a few items of news in regard to the progress of 
Liberia during my residence here. 

I am pleased to say that I have positive proof, being an eye- 
witness of the fact, that agriculture is on the increase in Li- 
beria. The citizens, old and young, are turning their atten- 
tion to farming as a sure means of making a good living for 
the present and securing a competency for the future. In the 
first place, they are raising all the necessary articles for home 
consumption, and such as will sell most readily abroad — ^for 
example, sugar,, syru]), molasses, coffee, ginger, arrowroot, 
pepper, &c. Besides, they gather from the surface of the earth 
palm oil, palm nuts, camwood, and many other valuable pro- 
ducts too numerous to mention. Some are turning their atten- 
tion to cotton, but, so far, with only little success. Yet cotton 
is indigenous to the soil, and the cotton-tree may be seen* grow- 
ing almost everywhere. 

Since my last report, I have been up the St. Paul's river, 
where everything shows thrift and progress. There is nothing 
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that looks like a retrograde movement. Not only neat and 
comfortable, but very fine, large, brick houses line the banks of 
that beautiful river. A principal hindrance to the rapid im- 
provement which we witness in the northern agricultural dis- 
tricts of Africa is, the absence of the horse and the plough. 
With these aids, the farmer could effect more in one year than 
now in three. 

Among the most enterprising farmers on the banks of the 
St. Paul, is the Hon. Augustus Washington, the present Speaker 
of the House of Eepresentatives. He has over 1,000 acres of 
land ; raises a large amount of sugar and other products ; gives 
employment to a large number of poor men, emigrants and 
natives; has a fine sugar mill on his own premises, which he 
has lately fixed after the most approved style of the British 
West Indies, but which is too small for the immense amount of 
cane now ready for grinding on his farm. He has, therefore, 
recently leased, for a time, the large steam-mill formerly owned 
by L. L. Lloyd, and has expended some $1,800 in repairs and 
fixing it like the mills in the West Indies. Even with his 
limited facilities for grinding, this season he will send to Europe 
or America over one hundred thousand pounds of sugar, and a 
proportionate share of syrup and molasses. 

Mr. Washington has six yokes of very fine oxen, and uses 
the plough. How much labor and valuable time would bo 
saved if all would use ox-teams, instead of adhering to the old 
native custom of digging with the hoe ! When he moved upon 
his farm it was a wilderness, and he was penniless. This was 
about fourteen years ago. See what industry, perseverance, 
and economy can do in JJiberia ! What a glorious chance for 
the persecuted black men of America to find free and comfort- 
able homes in the Eepublic of Liberia. 

Messrs. Sharpe, Anderson, Howland, the Coopers, and scores 
of others who were poor when they came here a few years 
ago, are now able farmers on the banks of the St. Paul's. A 
large amount of sugar and of the finest coffee in the world 
will be sent to market this year from Liberia. 

From these facts, witnessed with my own eyes, you can see 
that the march of our Republic is onward and upward to a 
high destiny. The rapid increase of our commerce is evidenced 
by the number of foreign vessels trading along our coast, and 
also by the fact that a large number of prominent citizens 
have purchased vessels for coastwise trade and to carry com- 
modities to Europe and America. 

Sir,' I am now more fully satisfied than ever that under the 
blessing of God Liberia has a bright and glorious destiny 
before her. The great mass of sober-minded and reflecting 
colored men in America will soon come to the rational concla- 
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sion that, like the Israelites of old, they must come out from 
the land of Egyptian bondage and seek a home in the promised 
land that God has pointed out as their future home. The tide 
of emigration has recommenced to flow; and if means are 
provided, thousands of emigrants will be landed on our soil, 
who will improve their own condition and be a blessing to 
Liberia. 

Two courts being in session this week, I have little time to 
write. I have the honor to subscribe myself 
Yours, truly, 

H. W. Johnson, Jr. 



From the South Carolina Leader, April 27, 1867. 
THS BSFUBIilC OV LIBBBIA. 

The large ship Golconda is expected to sail from Charleston, 
S. C, for Liberia, on Thursday, the 16th of May, with emigrants 
from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. Those intending to embark at this 
port should reach the city two or three days before the day 
set for her to leave, and report at once to Mr. William Cop- 
pinger, at Marshall's wharf, foot of Calhoun street. Letters 
for Liberia will be forwarded, if leffc or sent to the same place 
in season. 

We are informed that many of the six hundred emigrants 
who took passage last fall on the Golconda have written to 
their friends to come and join them in sharing the freedom and 
prosperity of that Eepublic. 

One of these letters has been handed to us for publication. 
It is from Mr. Wyatt Moore, the intelligent leader, of the large 
company from Macon, Georgia. Mr. Sherman, to whom it is 
addressed, is preparing to go at this time, though he had not 
intended until fall. The following is the letter referred to : 

Greenville, Liberia, January 17, 1867. 

Mr. Louis Sherman — Bear Sir: I suppose you would like 
to hear from us. I therefore take my seat to-day to write you 
a few lines to inform you of the facts. You are apprized that 
we left Macon on the Slst October last, and remained in 
Charleston until the 21st November, when our flag was hoisted 
for the Eepublic of Liberia. About sunset we crossed the bar 
and entered the broad waters of the Atlantic. You may 
imagine the scene was grand to those who never had seen the 
ocean. The Psalmist says : " They that go down to the sea in 
ships behold the wonderfal works of God.'' 

God*s infinite goodness has brought us safe to the land of 
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our fathers. On the 27th December, wo camo in sight of Cape 
Mount. It is beautiful to behold. Of all countries in the world 
I have never seen one to exceed Africa. We remained at that 
place a week, and set sail for Monrovia, where wc arrived after 
a pleasant day's sail. Wo spent a week there. Brother J. 
Kobinson preached in Monrovia on the vSabbath we were there 
Myself and Brother Flagg accompanied him, and we had a nice 
time of it. Monrovia is a fine place, beautifully situated on the 
Cape, with Mcsurado Bay and the ocean in full view. We ar- 
rived at Greenville on the 15th January. 

Greenville, Sinou County, is the finest place on the coast 
that I have seen. We are all as well pleased as a people could 
be. I am filled with admiration ajid gladness. January is our 
hottest month here. It is like May in America. I have long 
heard talk of Liberia, but if you will believe me, the half has 
not been told. I have one thing to regret, and that is I have 
so few days to live, as all the best of my days are gone. Talk 
about freedom ; when a man comes to this country he is free 
sure enough It is a land blest of the Almighty. The white 
man has no part or lot here. It is the black man's home. We 
have our negro President, Vice President, and Con^essmen. 
Everything belongs to negroes, that is one thing that excites 
my curiosity — to behold a negro nationalitj'. 

We have in the country all kinds of fruits ; the lem.on, orange, 
pine-apple, peach, sour-sop, abd the mango-plums. We have 
often read in the Bible of the palm tree. I have the pleasure 
to see plenty of them every day. From this tree is gotten 
butter, oil, and cabbage. It is a beautiful tree to behold. Wo 
have cofiVe ; it grows in the woods in abundance. There is 
everything like fruit here and vegetables ; hogs, sheep, goats, 
and cows — with turkeys, chickens, &c. It is too tedious to 
mention everything. Yours, respectfully, 

Wyatt Mooax. 



FEZ. 

Contrary to the decrees in force, the present Grovemor, 
llalim Boy, promotes the commerce in slaves in a most open 
manner. Since the commencement of his rule, the homble 
traffic in slaves has so greatly increased, that caravan^ arrive 
at Mourzouk from Egypt at only a few days' intervals for the 
purchase of negroes. At this time there must bo nearly two 
thousand there on sale. The prices vary from 201. for a strong 
young woman, to from 25/. to 35/. for handsome young girls. 
The mortality experienced in bringing the poor creatures from 
Timbuctoo, Kano, &c., is of course very great. 
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BIV^BS KETT^EBI^' 8IEBBA IiEOlTXS AND THS GAMBIA. 

The trade in the Nunez Eiver is brisk. The various factors 
are now engaged in getting in all the produce they can before 
the expected ships arrive. Since the French established a 
little colony on the bank of this river, the state of things is 
more tranquil. One great good has been accomplished by the 
occupation of the French ; that Government do not allow their 
subjects to purchase slaves ; indeed I have heard from good 
authority that the Commandant of Goree has expressly told 
the natives that his Government do not tolerate slavery in any 
shape amongst the traders. I am sorry to say that the slave- 
trade is still dragging on its slow pace. It is doomed, I trust, 
to die a natural death ; but there is now a depot of slaves kept 
at Cassini, a little north of the Nunez, hy a Sierra Leone man^ 
for the King of the Nunez. Many of these slaves came from 
the Eio Pongas, sent by French traders when they heard 
of their Government's intended occupation of the Pongas 
Eiver. There are three large rivers south of the Nunez, and 
* each of these leads to large extent of countries, where the com- 
mercial enterpriser may carry on a thriving business. Among 
these is the Pongas Eiver, having two entrances to it, called 
the Mud and Sand Bars. This river is now occupied by the 
French for commercial purposes. The French merchants for 
many years, it seems, were continually writing to the Senegal 
Government asking for protection, and representing themselves 
hostilely treated. To these demands the Government replied 
by sending a man-of-war at sundry times to demand satisfac- 
tion. I need hardly state that these expeditions were merely 
expenses incurred to little purpose. It then occurred to the 
Senegal Government to enter into a commercial treaty with 
the chiefs in this river, and the merchants are to pay four per 
cent, on every kind of produce exported. The Government 
pay for the use of the river for the purpose of trade five hun- 
dred dollars per annum. All ships entering the river are to 
pay. The chiefs disputed the right of the French to receive 
pay from English ships, since it was plainly stipulated that as 
the English treaty was in existence long before, and the treaty 
money is annually paid, therefore English ships were exempted. 
This subject was discussed in January last, when His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Senegal replied : " We shall not quarrel 
about this. The Emperor's Government and the Queen's can 
very easily settle the matter." Traders, however, would like 
to know whether the Sierra Leone Government intend to as- 
sert the rights of British subjects on this point. The native 
chiefs have done their part ; they have acted nobly. , How 
will the Government act? There is a steam cutter in the 
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This increase is one article, Palm Oil, though large, is trifling 
when compared with the resources of Western Africa, while 
many articles equally or more important and abundant have 
been totally neglected, or have only very recently received at- 
tention. 

The Directors are convinced that, by a judicious encourage- 
ment of, and co-operation with, native traders and persons 
resident on the Coast, the imports of Palm Oil may be greatly 
increased, and also that other most valuable products, hitherto 
disregarded, may be made a source of wealth both to Africans 
and to this Company. Cotton, Fibres, Palm-nut Kernels, Pea 
JNTuts, Oil Seed, Coffee, Pepper, Ginger, Grain, India Eubber, 
Gums, Dyes, Beeswax, Ebony, Copper Ore, and other Minerals, 
are all articles that Africa can supply in large quantities. 

The Company is prepared to receive consignments of pro- 
duce for sale in England, and to purchase and ship goods in 
return, and generally to transact business on commission 
against credits or good security. The Company's large fleet 
of vessels will offbr great facilities to shippers, and secure 
rapid returns. Goods can be delivered at the various small • 
towns on the Coast with the greatest regularity, and at mod- 
erate rates of freight. 

The aniple resources of the Company guaranty to African 
shippers the highest possible price for their consignments, and 
that purchases will be made for them on the most favorable 
terms (the large amount of goods purchased by this Company 
from the leading manufacturers of all articles suitable for the 
African trade will enable them to buy such goods on far more 
advantageous terms than could otherwise be looked for,) while 
the business will be conducted on such equitable principles as 
to foster and encourage the development of African resources. 

Business will be transacted both in London and Liverpool. 
For further particulars, and on business generally, adaress 
James Aspinall Tobin, Esq., Managing Director of the Com- 
pany of African Merchants, Limited, (at the Office of the Com- 
pany, Walmer-buildings, Water street, Liverpool.) 



THS GOBILIiA. 

Du Chaillu has made another exploration in Africa, and 
written another book. He went as far as Ashavgo-Zand, whose 
western boundary lies about twelve degrees from the Westera 
Coast. After his first exploration, and the publication of his 
book, he was much hurt by what he considered unfair and un- 
generous criticisms and great unbelief of many of his state- 
ments, and especially his account of that powerful animal, the 
2 
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Gorilla. He therefore determined to penetrate further those 
unkoown regions. He states his purpose iu the following words, 
yiz: 

My main object in this journey was to attempt to penetrate 
still further into the interior than I had done hitherto, taking 
the route of the Fernand Vaz river — the starting point of my 
principal expedition in the former journey. I had, also, it 
strong desire to fix, with scientific accuracy, the geographical 
positions of the places I had already discovered, and to vindi- 
cate, by fresh observations, and the acquisition of fresh speci- 
mens, the truth of the remarks I had published on the ethnology 
and natural histoiy of the country. Beyond this, there was 
the vague hope of being able to reach, in the far inteiior, some 
western tributary of the Nile, and to descend by it to the great 
river, and thence to the Mediterranean. 

He made thorough preparation for the work. As there wa» 
no direct trade between England and Fernand Vaz, he chartered 
a schooner of one hundred tons, for his own use, and sailed, 
August, 1863, for the Western Coast of Africa. He spent nearly 
a year exploring regions near the coast, and did not start on 
his great inland tour til! September, 1864. He was attended 
by about ons hundred persons — natives. His journey was iuli 
of " toil and trouble," of danger and of suffering. He encoon- 
tered everything, almost, that can be imagined. He was in 
the midst of war and famine and pestilence, and was finally 
compelled to halt, and to turn hack and flee for the coast whence 
he started. He had accomplished but few of the objects he bo 
much desired. The obstacles were too great, the natives too 
many and too determined to stop him, and even to kill him 
and all his men. They destroyed most of his instrnments ; he 
lost in his retreat the larger part of the specimens he had col- 
lected, and even somepartsof his journal and note-books were 
irrecoverably lost or destroyed. He returned to England in 
1865, and prepared as full a history of his journey as he could 
make out of the materials he had. He calls it a "Journey to 
Asbango-Land." It is full of interest, and gives us niueh new 
knowledge of western equatorial Africa. 

Wo have not room at present for a long extract from 
book. We shall give some in fotnre nnn 
however,' deny ourselves the pheasnre of 
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readers who may oot have seen the book the following pas- 
Bftges in relation to the Gorilla : 

HUNT FOR THE QORILLA. 

I had not been at the village long before news came that 

Crorillaa had been recently seen in the neighborhood of a plan- 
tation only half a mile distant. Early in the morning of the 
25th of June I wended my way thither, accompanied by one of 
my boys, named Odanga. The plantation was a large one, and 
eituated on very broken ground, surrounded by the virgin 
forest. It was a lovely morning; the eky was almost cloud- 
less, and all around was etill as death, except the slight rust- 
ling of the tree-tops moved by the gentie land breeze. When 
I reached the place, I had first to pick my way through the 
maze of tree-stumps and' half-burned logs by the side of a 
field of casaada. I was going quietly along the borders of this, 
when I heard, in the grove of plantain trees toward which I 
was walking, a great crashing noise, like the breaking of trees. 
I immediately hid myself behind a bush, and was soon grati- 
fied by the eight of a female Gorilla ; hut before I had time to 
notice its movements, a second and third emerged from the 
masses of colossal foliage ; at length no less than four came into 
view. 

They were all busily engaged in tearing down the larger 
trees. One of the females had a yoang one following her. I 
bad an excellent opportunity of watching the movements of 
the impish-looking band. The shaggy hides, the protuberant 
abdomens, the hideous features of these strange creatures, 
whose forms so nearly resemble man, made up a picture like a 
vision in some morbid dream. In destroying a tree, they first 
grasp the base of the stem with one of their feet and then with 
their powerful arms pull it down, a matter of not much diffi- 
culty with so loosely-formed a stem as that of the plantain. 
They then set upon the juicy heart of the tree at the basis of 
the leaves, and devoured it with groat voracity. While eating 
they made a kind of clucking noise expressive of contentment. 
Many trees they destroyed apparently ont of pure mischief. 
Now and then they stood still and looked around. Once or 
twice they seemed on the point of starting off in alarm, but 
recovered ihemselves and continued their work. Gradually 
they got nearer to the edge of the dark forest, and finally disap- 
"ired, I was so intent on watching them that I let go the 

it ohRnce of shooting I : almost before I became aware of it. 

9h»Dext day 1 wen . .in with Odanga to the same spot.. 

"" "■ 1 — Qg Gforillas in the same plantation, 

Jt gun, having given my heavy 

ooy to carry. Tne plantation ex- 
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tended over two hills, with a deep hollow between, planted with 
sugar cane. Before I had crossed the hollow I saw on the op- 
posite slope a monstrous Gorilla, standing erect and looking 
directly toward me. Without turning my face I beckoned to 
the boy to bring me my rifle; but no rifle came — the little cow- 
ard had bolted, and I lost my chance. The huge beast stared 
at me for about two minutes, and then, without utterinff any 
cry, moved off to the shade of the forest, running nimbly on 
his hands and feet. 

As my readers may easily imagine, I had excellent oppor- 
tunity of observing, during these two days, the manner in which 
the Gorillas walked when in open ground. They move along 
with great rapidity on all fours, that is, with the knuckles of 
their hands touching the ground. Artists^in representing the 
Gorilla walking, generally make the arms too much bowed out- 
ward, and elbows too much bent; this gives the figures an ap- 
pearance of heaviness and awkwardness. When the Gorillas- 
that I watched left the plantain trees, they moved o& at a^ 
great pace over the ground, with their arms extended straight 
forward toward the ground, and moving rapidly. I may men- 
tion also that, having now opened the stomachs of several 
freshly killed Gorillas, I have never found anything but vege- 
table matter in them. 

THREE LIVE GORILLAS CAUGHT. 

The natives of all the neighboring country were now so weU 
aware that I wanted live Gorillas, and was willing to give a 
high price for them, that many were stimulated to search with 
great perseverance. The good effects of this were soon made 
evident. 

One day as I was quietly dining with Capt. Holder, of the 
Cambria, (a vessel just arrived from England,) one of my men 
came in with the startling news that three live Gorillas had 
been brought, one of them full grown. I had not long to wait; 
in they came. First, a very large adult female, bound hand 
and foot ; then her female child, screaming terribly ; and lastly, 
a vigorous young male, also tightly bound. The female had 
been ingeniously secured by the negroes to a strong stick, the 
wrists bound to the upper part and the ankles to the lower, so 
that she could not reach to tear the cords with her teeth. It 
was dark, and the scene was one so wild and strange that I 
shall never forget it. The fiendish countenances of the Ca- 
lanish trio, one of them distorted by pain, for the mother Go- 
rilla was severely wounded, were lit up by the ruddy glare of 
native torches! The thought struck me, what would I not 
give to have the group in London for a few days. 

The young male I secured by a chain which I had in readi- 
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ness, and gave him thenceforth the name of Tom. We untied 
his hands and feet. To show his gratitude for this act of kind- 
ness, he immediately made a rush at me, screaming with all his 
might ; happily the chain was made fast, and I took care after- 
ward to keep out of his way. The old mother Gorilla was in 
an unfortunate plight. She had an arm broken and a wound 
in the chest, besides being dreadfully beaten on the head. She 
groaned and roared many times during the night, probably 
from pain. 

I noticed next day, and on many occasions, that the vigor- 
ous young male, whenever he made a rush at any one and missed 
his aim, immediately ran back. This corresponds with what is 
known of the habits of the large males in their native woods; 
when attacked they make a furious rush at their enemy, break 
an arm or tear his bowels open, and then beat a retreat, leav- 
ing their victim to shift for himself. 

The wounded female died in the course of the next day. Her 
moanings were more fnequent in the morning, and they grad- 
ually became weaker as her life ebbed out. Her death was 
like that of a human being, and afflicted me more than I could 
have thought posssiblo. Her child clung to her to the last, and 
tried to obtain milk from her breast after she was dead. I pho- 
tographed them both when the young one was resting in its 
dead mother's lap. I kept the young one alive for three days 
after its mother's death. It moaned at night most piteously. 
I fed it on goat's milk, for it was too young to eat berries. It 
died the fourth day, having taken an unconquerable dislike to 
the milk. It had, I think, began to know me a little. As to 
the male, I made at least a dozen attempts to photograph the 
irascible little demon, but all in vain. The pointing of the 
camera toward him threw him into a perfect rage, and I was 
almost provoked to give him a sound thrashing. The day 
after, however, I succeeded with him, taking two views, not 
very perfect, but sufficient for my object. 

I must now relate how these three animals were caught, pre- 
mising that the capture of the female was the first instance 
that had come to my knowledge of an adult Gorilla being taken 
alive. The place where they were found was on the west bank 
of the Fern and Yaz, about thirty miles above my village. At 
this part a narrow promontory projects into the river. It was 
the place where I had intended to take the distinguished trav- 
eler. Captain Burton, to show him a live Gorilla, if he had paid 
me a visit, as I had expected, for I had written to invite him 
while he was on a tour from his consulate at Fernando Po to 
several points on the West African Coast. A woman, belong- 
ing to a neighboring village, had told her people that she had 
seen two squads of female Gorillas, some of them accompanied 
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by their young ones, in her plantain field. The men resolved 
to go in cha&e of them, so they armed themselves with gan^, 
axes, and spears, and sallied forth. The situation was very 
favorable for the hunters. They formed a line across the nar- 
row strip of land and pressed forward, driving the animals to 
the edge of the water. When they came in sight of them 
they made all the noise in their power, and thus bewildered the 
Gorillas, who were shot or beaten down in their endeavors to 
escape. There were eight adult females altogether, but not a 
single male. The negroes thought the males were in conceal- 
ment in the adjoining woods, having probably been frightened 
away by the noise. 

This incident led me to modify somewhat the opinions I had 
expressed in "Adventures in Equatorial Africa," regarding 
some of the habits of the Gorilla. I there said that I believed 
it impossible to capture an adult female alive, but I ought to 
have added, unless* wounded. I have also satisfied myself that 
the Gorilla is more gregarious than I formerly considered it to 
be ; at least it is now clear that, at certain times of the year, 
it goes in bands more numerous than those I saw in my former 
journey. Then I never saw more than five together. I have 
myself seen, on my present expedition, two of these bands of 
Gorillas, numbering eight or ten, and have had authentic ac- 
counts from the natives of other similar bands. It is true 
that, when Gorillas become aged, they seem to be more soli- 
tary, and to live in pairs, or, as in the case of old males, quite 
alone. I have been assured by the negroes that solitary and 
aged Gorillas are sometimes seen almost white; the hair be- 
comes grizzled with age, and I have no doubt that the state- 
ment of their becoming occasionally white with extreme old 
age is quite correct. 

"S^HAT IS TO BE THE FUTUKE OF THIS SOCIETY AISTD ITS 

-WORK P 

We desire to call the attention of the friends of Colonization 
and of Liberia to the smallness of the donations acknowledged 
in this number, and also in the last; and yet we have made 
very earnest efforts to collect funds, that we might be able to 
send the people who have been anxious to go. 

We desire also to inform our reader's that the expedition 
which is just about to sail from Charleston, with three hun- 
dred and ten emigrants, has cost us already $32,000. ThiS' 
includes their passage and six months* support in Liberia, 
together with such incidental expenses as the pay of Agents 
and Physicians and Nurses, when they are sick. 
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It will at once be seen that our donations and collections are 
not sufficient to pay the expenses of these three hundred and 
ten people. We have been obliged, therefore, to use some 
funds which we had laid away for any emergency. These 
funds are now nearly exhausted, and afford us but^'^little de- 
pendence for the future. It is unwise and inexpedient to use 
up our little vested funds, if we are still to live and carry on 
our work. We have in years past experienced the evils and 
difficulties of being poor, and having nothing to depend on 
as collateral. We do not think we ought to allow the Society 
to be put in that condition again. 

Our ship can make two voyages a year, and carry six hun- 
dred and fifty peoplb each voyage. To run her thus will cost 
$25,000 a year, whether she carries emigrants or not. She 
can be run for that, and carry one thousand three hundred a 
year. It will cost that to run her, if she carries only one hun- 
dred or five hundred. It will thus appear that the expenses of 
each person will be large or small, as she runs empty, half full, 
or full. 

It is cheaper to own the ship and run her at this expense, 
than it would be to charier ships to do the same work ; or 
than to pay the passage of the same number of emigrants 
and their supplies in merchant vessels. To have chartered a 
ship of her capacity for the voyage she is now making would 
have cost $15,000 ; and we to fit her up for the emigrants 
at an expense of $2,500. This would make $35,000 a year. 
She costs us $25,000. 

The lowest rate at which we could get emigrants carried in 
merchant vessels in former times, when living was cheap, was 
$30 each adult, children half-price, and we to put up berths 
and find them water and provisions. We could not now get 
it done for less than $50 each. In a company of one thousand 
three hundred and fifty, old and young, there will be the 
equal of about nine hundred adults, which, at $50 each, is 
$45,000. Our ship can do the same for $25,000. 

To ])rovide for one thousand three hundred emigrants aboard 
our ship on the passage, and "support them six months, with 
the prices of everything as at present, will cost $75 each, or 
the whole, $97,500. Add the expense of running the ship, and 
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Tve have $122,000 a year, as the very lowest amount which 
will enable ns to carry on the operations of this Society, and 
get out of our ship all the good she is capable of. 

How or where is this money to be obtained ? Our past 
experience does not authorize us to hope that we can raise it 
without greatly increased liberality on the part of our friends 
and contributors. If they do not come forward with means 
adequate to the occasion, what shall we do ? Consider that 
our work is done, sell our ship and our building, use the pro- 
ceeds for the benefit of Liberia, resign our charter, and dis- 
band ? If that is the best thing to be done, we can do it with 
honor, and claim and expect to receive the gratitude of all 
future generations for what we have accomplished. 

We have done all that we ever promised to do and more. 
We proposed to plant a Colony. We have planted a Colony, and 
matured it into a nation, independent, well governed, and hold- 
ing diplomatic relations with all the most important nations in 
Europe and America. We proposed to colonize free persons 
of color desiring our aid where thay could improve their 
own charactel* and condition,' without the discouraging press- 
ure of a more numerous and powerful race, claiming to be 
their natural superiors, and actually possessing immensely su- 
perior advantages. We have colonized four thousand five 
hundred of them, (free persons of color,) and they have done 
better, even in respect of life and health, than the same num- 
ber emigrating from the Southern States to New England, and 
immeasurably better, in respect to wealth, intelligence, general 
character, and social standing. 

We proposed to preserve to masters' desiring it the possi- 
bility of emancipating their slaves, notwithstanding the adverse 
legislation of States; and we did it in time of peace, so long 
as slavery contined. Even in States where the laws utterly 
forbade emancipation, masters could send tlieir slaves into 
other States and put them on board of our ships, and thus 
secure their freedom. The number of slaves who gained their 
freedom by our assistance, including three hundred and forty- 
four who purchased the privilege fronl their own masters, has 
been six thousand three hundred and one. 

T^e proposed to provide a refuge for native Africans re- 
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captured by the. United States Navy from slave-ships. We 
have received, protected, and civilized five thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-two of them — all the Government has had 
for us to take care of. 

By furnishing that refuge, we have enabled the United 
States Government to stop the importation of slaves into the 
United States. From the date of the act of Congress of 1808, 
suppressing the slave-trade, to the commencement of our opera- 
tions in 1819, slaves captured on board of slave-ships must be 
brought into some port in the United States, and under the 
legislation of the State in which such port was situated, by 
sale at auction, or some other form of law, were made slaves 
for life ,• and this was done, notwithstanding all fines and for- 
feitures, at a profit to the slave-trader. When we had pro- 
vided that refuge in Africa, to which these captives could be 
sent, that trade was stopped, and the Government could not 
stop it before. 

Besides these seventeen thousand and ten, about one thou- 
sand others have been aided in their emigration by State So- 
cieties, or found their way to Liberia by their own means. 

We proposed to stop the exportation of slaves from such 
parts of Africa as should come into our possession. On the 
five hundred and twenty miles of coast over which the juris- 
diction of Lib'eria extends it is stopped. Our influence aids 
in its suppression for some distance beyOnd that coast in both 
directions. And through our Eepublic, by its negotiations 
with the principal Powers of Europe, the scarcely less infamous 
" Coolie trade " has been suppressed on the whole coast of 
Africa, east and west^.- 

We proposed to promote Christian civilization in Africa. 
We have established there a Christian nation, with its Legisla- 
ture, its laws, its magistrates, its agriculture and commerce, 
its churches, its schools, its college — all now in successful op- 
eration. By its schools, its churches, and its general influence, 
it is changing the character and habits of the whole native 
population withiji it& limits, amounting to some hundreds of 
thousands. This Kepublic, and British Colonies of similar 
character, but less advanced, furnish the basis of all successful 
Missionary operations now carried on in tropical Africa. Of 
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the numerous Missions attempted, not on this basis, by Roman 
Catholics since 1482, and by Protestants since 1730, nearly all 
have proved evident failures, and have been given up, and of 
the very few that remain, not one exhibits or promises satis- 
factory results, while Missions on this basis have been gener- 
ally and are now increasingly successful. Of this the leading 
Missionary Societies in the world have been made aware by 
experience, and they are shaping their policy accordingly. 
They are now looking to the growth of this African nation 
and these African Colonies as their only hope for increased 
facilities for the conversion of Africa. 

Having done all these things, which is more than we ever 
promised to do, we can now, if it is best, wind up our affairs 
and cease from our labbrs with honor, and reasonably expect 
the gratitude of future ages. Ought we to do it ? Since the 
great changes which have come over our country, are our 
labors no longer needed ? Let us consider. 

Africa needs that the work which we have been doing be 
immensely enlarged. Liberia needs to be greatly strength- 
ened, enlarged, improved, in order to reach in any reasonable 
time the many millions of heathen nations who need the influ- 
ences which must reach them through her. The work cannot 
be done by more Missionaries alone, pushing into the interior 
so as to become detached from their base of operations. Mis- 
sions so pushed forward would fail and perish even quicker 
than did the old detached Missions on the Coast. In order to 
Missionary success, Liberia civilization must advance inland, 
so that the circle of its influence shall include the remotest 
inland Missionary Station. And this advance requires a large 
and continued emigration from the United States. In illus- 
tration of this, one of the oldest, ablest, and most useful Mis- 
sionaries in tropical Africa, long a resident at an inland Station, 
has jpst been to this country to engage one hundred and fifty 
Colonists in his native region, to strengthen the settlement at 
Cape Mount, as a basis for enlarged operations of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church among the neighboring tribes. 

And the men are among us wanting to go. Multitudes, who 
for years have desired to join their relations and friends in 
Liberia, but could not, are now free, and anxious to make that 
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use of their liberty. It seems cruel to keep them here just be- 
cause white men want them for laborers, the very reason for 
which their ancestors were first dragged here from Africa. 
Every right-minded man will feel that they have a claim on us 
for assistance in returning to the land of their ancestors. 

How many have this desire it is impossible for us to esti- 
mate. All present appearances indicate that more will want 
to go than our one ship can carry. Many of these people are 
moved by a Missionary spirit, and have the good of heathen 
Africa distinctly in view. 

But can they not go without the aid of our Society? Some 
can and will. Others would encounter difficulties and disad- 
vantages in the attempt, which most of them would fail to 
overcome. We need not go into detail^. Men at all acquainted 
with business will see at once, that if the work is to go on, the 
knowledge, thS practical skill, the facilities of various kinds, 
which have cost us half a century of hard work, and sometimes 
costly experience, to acquire, ought not to be thrown away. 
The work of preparing the emigrants for their voyage, collect- 
ing them at the port of embarkation, providing for their suste- 
nance, health, and comfort on the voyage, and during their 
acclimation, and placing them in their own residences in Africa, 
ought to be in the hands of those who understand it, who have 
the means of performing it, and who are under public responsi- 
bility for its faithful performance. Left to the private enter- 
prise of the emigrants themselves, or of irresponsible specula- 
tors, white or black, the work of emigration would still go on 
to some extent ; but if large enough to be of any public im- 
portance to black or white, here or in Liberia, a most dis- 
astrous waste of money, of heajth, and of life would be its 
inevitable attendant. 

In view of such considerations, we dare not retire from our 
labors without clear evidence of the necessity of doing it, /iris- 
ing from the impossibility of getting money enough to carry 
it on. 

We lay the question, therefore, before those on whom the 
responsibility of its decision rests. If those who are able will 
furnish the pecuniary means, we shall go on. If not, we shall 
stop, because it will be impossible to do otherwise. By selling 
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our biiildiDg in this city, our ship, our land in Illinois, and all 
our other facilities, we may make three or four more voyages, 
but every one with increasing disadvantage. We have not a 
thing which it is not bad economy to sell, if we are to go on 
with our work. 

In order to meet the demands now upon us in a complete 
business manner, we ought to have a clear income, applicable 
to this purpose, of at least $125,000 a year. That we may 
have it, those who desire the continuance of our labors must 
promptly' show themselves our active and liberal supporters. 
We wait the decision of those who have the power, and there- 
fore the responsibility, of deciding what our course shall be. 



BESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CITIZENS OP MABTIiAlTD 

COUNTY. IiIBEBIA. 

At a citizens' meeting held at Harper, March 8, 1867, the 
Hon. John Marshall proposed that the people of the county of 
Maryland should make some public acknowledgment of their 
appreciation of the services rendered by the Hon. J. T. Gibson,- 
as General Superintendent of the county aforesaid. Upon 
which, a committee, eonsisting of three gentlemen, w^re ap- 
pointed to draw up a set of resolutions, expressive of the feel- 
ings of the people towards his Honor. Accordingly said com- 
mittee drew up the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted by the citizens at a subsequent meeting : 

Whereas, the Hon. J. T. Gibson, a citizen of Liberia, county 
of Maryland, has served said county and people as General 
Superintendent, during a period of nearly ten years, satisfac- 
torily to them ; and whereas we deem it our duty to make 
some public acknowledgment as a token of respect for him, 
and ai^preciation of the very valuable services rendered by 
him to the county during an incumbency of nearly ten 
years as, the Chief. Executive; and whereas it is the duty of 
any people to express their gratitude to a citizen who is placed 
to a post of honor from time to time, and who so highly dis- 
tinguishes himself as the Hon. J. T. Gibson did during his 
administration as Superintendent of Maryland county ; There- 
fore, 

Resolved^ That we, the citizens of Maryland county, take this 
method of making a public expression, which embodies the 
high esteem in which we hold the Hon. Mr. Gibson for the 
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important duties so faithfully and so satisfactorily discharged 
by him as Superintendent of the county, from the 13th of 
March, 1857, to the 25th of January, 1867. 

Besolved, That we regret his resigning the office which he 
filled with so much credit to himself and benefit to the com- 
munity. For we are happy to bear testimony to the fs^ct that 
he filled the ©fiice with that Christian zeal and fortitude which 
should characterize the lives of all rulers. And through his 
wisdom and discretion, his administration has been a blessing 
to the county ; for peace and prosperity have prevailed, not- 
withstanding the many difficulties which have from time to 
time arisen between us and the aborigines of the county, 
threatening our destruction. 

Resolved, That we feel grateful to his Honor, and tender him 
our united thanks for the services rendered us, and hope his 
life may be prolonged among us, that we may still have his 
presence and good counsel. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his 
Honor, and also the " Cavalla Messenger," and the " African 
Eepository" for publication. 

C. H. Harmon, 

J. E. JVIOULTON, 

S. D. Ferguson, 

Committee. 



OUB SPRING EXPEDITION. 

Our ship " Golconda '* was to have sailed from Charleston, 
S. C, the 18th ult. But adverse winds and tides kept her out- 
side of the bar till the 19th. The emigrants were all in 
Charleston, ready and waiting. They were put immediately 
aboard, and she cleared the 20th, expecting to leave early the 
21st. But during the night the wind began to blow, and so 
disturbed the harbor and the bar that she was unable to get out. 
Since that time she has been lying at anchor off Charleston, 
waiting for the tide to rise high enough for her to go over. 
She had three hundred and twenty emigrants on board at our 
last advices, all anxious and uneasy enough ! The next spring 
tide is due there the 2d June inst., when she can certainly get 
out, if she is still waiting. 

It is very unfortunate that there is so little water on the 
bar at Charleston. It will probably be necessary hereafter for 
us to embark the emigrants from some other port. 
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IiATE FBOM IiIBEBIA. 

By the English raail we have received late intelligence from 
Liberia. The six hundred emigrants who went out in our ship 
last fall were passing through their acclimation with remark- 
able success. Very few deaths had occurred, and those mostly 
of young children, of very aged persons, or of those who were 
in feeble health when they arrived. 

Dr, Fletcher^ at Cape Palmas, says : " Of the fifty who landed 
here, three have died. The others have had the fever and are 
convalescenctut, and with few exceptions are in good spirits 
and doing well. Some of the men are at work farming. I 
am certain that they will do well if they will exercise the least 
prudence and care, though there are a few who are disposed to 
complain, without any real cause. I can make due allowances 
for them in the circumstances.'' 

Mr. Smith, of Bassa, says : " The few emigrants who came 
in the E. Kose stopped at Bexley. They are doing well. The 
men were in the United States Army, and are very hardy. 
It is on that account hard to convince them that sun and rain, 
cold or heat, can hurt them. If any should die, it will be be- 
cause they are of opinion they escaped death in the army, they 
can master the African fever, and therefore need take no pre- 
cautionary measures to keep it off." 



ITEMS OP nrTEIiIiiaBNCB. 

Fifty years ago nearly the whole of Western Africa, from the Gambia to 
the Equator, fifteen hundred miles, was given up to the slave-trade. Now 
this traffic ha? been banished from all this region, and in its place a lawful 
commerce springs up, employing three hundred ships, including a profitable 
hne of English steamers. But, better still, a cordon of settlements and trad- 
ing ports has been created, introducing civilized government and a most 
favorable basis for evangelical efforts. 

Slave Trade in Nobtherit Africa. — Although the Turkish Govemment 
has forbidden the slave-trade in all the seaports in northern Africa, this 
traflfic yet flourishes more than ever at Murzuh^ the capital of Fezzan. Since 
the appointment of the present governor, Helim Bey, this barbajroos trade 
has risen to such a magnitude that caravans from Egypt arrive there daily 
to buy slaves, of which on an average 2,000 are ready there in the market. 
The price for a strong man ranges from 100 to 200 dollars. 
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Niger Mission. — The first charge of Dr. Crowther, the native AfricStn 
Bishop, to his native clergy on the banks of the Niger, has just been published. 
He states that there are now 6 stations, 146 baptized members, with 56 can- 
didates, 89 communicants, 149 school children, the adult congregations num- 
bering in all 272. 



Beeeipts of the American Colonization Society. 

From the 20th of April to the 20th of May, 1867. 



MAINE.' 

South Berwick — Congrega- 
tional rhurch, by Free- 
man Clark, Treas. Maine 
Colonization Society $38 54 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord — Mrs. Thomas D. 
Merrill, to make William 
H. Green, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., and Mrs. Clara D. 
Berry, of Cambridge, Life 
Members, through S. D. 
Stevens, Tr. New Hamp- 
shire Colonization So- 
ciety, 60 00 

Portsmouth — Mrs. W. Wil- 
liams, and Gov. J. Good- 
win, each $10; Rev. E. 
Burrough, D.D., his sub- • 

scription, $5, and as a 
special contribution, $5 ; 
Cash, Dea J. Knowlton, 
D. K. Rogers, each $5 ; 
Mire Mary C. Rogers, $3 ; 
Mrs. H. Head, $2; R. W. 
Lott, L Harnden, and 
Ch. A. Myers, each $5 ; 
Miss C. S. Martyn, $1.... 63 00 



MASSACHUSETTS. 



123 00 



Lowell — L. Keese, to make 
Rev. Wm. E. Stanton, of 
Lowell, and Miss Sarah 
A. Keyes, of Manchester, 
N. H., Life Members 60 00 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport — Estate of E. 
•Fairchild, additional by 

Geo. Sterling, Executor, 

$5,000, less Gov. Tax, 

$300 ; 4,700 00 

Bolton-^Ch'dAes Ball, Sarah 

Ball, and A. W. P., each 

$1 3 00 



Fast Glastenberry Mrs. 

Pamelas. Wells 1 00 

By Rev. J. R. Miller, 

($353 67.) 

New London — Mrs. M. H. 
Lewis, $10; Mrs. T. J. 
Chew, $3 13 00 

Saybrook—Geo. H. Chap- 
man, $5 ; R B. Chalker, 
Henry Hart, Dr. R. M. 
Bushnell, each $2 ; Mrs. 
Laura Willard, Rev. S. 
McCall, Mrs. J. M. Chalk- 
er, Miss Mary J. Chalk- 
er, A. E. Chalker, Dea. 
W. R. Clark, R. C. Deni- 
son, E. C. Ingham, Miss 
A. H. Ingraham, Wm. J. 
Clark, Dr. A. H. King, 
Mrs. Ann A. Pratt, Miss 
L. H. Sill, each $1 ; Gil- 
bert Pratt, $1 50; J. S. 
Dickingson, Charles E. 
Sill, each 50 cents 2Q 50 

Madison — Mrs. J. S. Wil- 
cox, $5 ; Thomas Scran- 
ton, Mrs. T. Scranton, 
Mrs. Milton Badger, Mrs. 
E. S. Eley, A. N. Smith, 
Ezra S. Smith, each $1 ; 
J. S. Scranton, L. H. 
Ding well, -each 50 cents.. 12 00 

Chiilford — Collection in 1st 
Congregational Church... 19 17 

Branford — Mrs. J. A. Leg- 
gate, Ezra Rogers, eacn 
$5 ; Eli F. Rogers, $3 ; 
Mrs. E. F. Rogers, Mrs. 
N. P. Miner. $2; N. B. 
Hall. E. E. Bishop. Thos. 
Plant, Capt. Wm. Averill, 
Dea. John Plant, S. 0. 
Plant, each $1 ; Cash 50 
cents 23 50 
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Meriden — Charles Parker, 
|20 ; John Parker, $10= 
$30, to constitute Chas. 
L. Kingsley a Life Mem- 
ber ; Dea. Walter Booth, 
$5....; 35 00 

Waterbury — S. M. Buck- 
ingham, Dea. A. Bene- 
dict, each $20; William 
Brown, Miss S. Brown, 
Mrs. E. S. Clark, W. 
Spencer, C C. Port, Cash, 
C. B. Meriman, Mrs. J. 
P. Elton, J. S. Elton, J. 

E. Newton, each $5 ; Dr. 

C. J. Carrington, $3 93 00 

CoUinsville — S. W. Collins, 

$20 ; A. 0. Mills, R. 0. 

Humphrey, each $5 ; Dr. 

B. Kasson, $4 ; Dr. R. H. 

Tiphany, Mrs. Emma 

Mills, each $2 ; Dea. N. 

H. Goodwin, G. H. Near- 

ing, Seth Bishop, J. L. 

Sanborn, A. T. l^arwell, 

J. P. Harrington, H. E. 

Harrington, S. Coddins, 

J. Grow, Rev. A. Hall, 

each $1 48 00 

Southington — Henry Low- 

ry, Dea. T. Higgins, ea. 

$5 ; E. W. Twitchell, G. 

F. Smith, F. D. Whittle- 
sey, each $3 ; Dr. F. A. 
Hart, A. Hotchkiss, Mrs. 
J. S. Bull, R. A. Neal, C. 
H. Upson, each $2; Mrs. 

E. Twitchell, $1 30 00 

Chester — J. L. Foot, E. A. 

Cornwall, Rev. E. Bull, 

Mrs. E. A. Bull, each $5 ; 

J. E. Law, $3; Mrs. A. 

H. Doolittle, $2; Rev. 

S. J. Horton, $1 ; Mrs. 

A. C. Peck, $1 50 27 50 

Centerville — Rev. C. W. Ev- 
erest 15 00 

Wethersfield — Dr. E. F. 

Cook, P. Soutliworth, ea. 

$3; Dr. A. S. Warner, 

Dea. R. A. Robins, each 

$2; Rev. W. W. An- 
drews, Capt. H. Savage, 

Mark Tucker, D. D., ea. 

$1 13 00 



5,057 67 



NEW YORK. 

By the Rev. John Orcutt, 

D. D., ($380.) 
New York — John Taylor 

Johnson, $100; Richard 

Irvin, Harvey Fisk, each 

$50 ; Mrs. J. Boorman, 

Wm. Dennistown, each 

$25 ; N. D. Herder, John 

Stewart, each $20 ; Rev. 

J. S. Lord, D. D., L. An- 
drews, Wm. Walker, Ed- 
mund Penfold, John A. 

Stewart, Cash, H. Day, 

John A. Hardenburgh, 

each $10; H. B. Sears, 

M. B., each $5 380 00 

GEOEGIA. 

Augusta — R.Campbell 23 00 

KENTUCKY. 

Burlington — Jas. M. Pres- 
ton 60 00 

OHIO. 

Dayton — Legacy (in pari,) 

of Thomas Parrott, dec'd, 

by E. A. Parrott, acting . 

Executor 700 00 

Chilicothe — D. W. Biggs.... 25 

DISTEICT OF COLUMBIA. 

TFasAin^^on— Miscellaneous 1,466 52 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

New Hampshire— (ri^man- 

ton — Rev. Joseph Bake, 

to May, '68 2 00 

Connecticut- jRxs^ Glasten- 

berry — Mrs. Pamela S. 

Wells, to May, '68 • 1 00 

New York — New York — 

Samuel Johnson-, to May, 

'68, $1 ; Eiverhead^'Wm. 

Jagger, 25 cents 125 

Iowa — New Oregon — Rev. 

J. Rambo 75 

Michigan— i^ormin^ion — 

David Cudworth, to Jan., 

'68 1 90 

Repository 6 00 

Legacies 5,400 00 

Donations !. 1,018 46 

Miscellaneous.... 1,466 52 

Total $7,890 98 
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Vol. XLIV.] WASHINGTON, JULY, 1867. [No. 7. 

[From the New York Observer.] 
AFBICA AND THE AFBICANS. 

It is a remarkable fact that the principal exploring expedi- 
tions which have been undertaken for many years past, those 
in which the most enlightened nations have taken the deepest 
interest, and the books of travel and adventure, and we may 
say also the books of scientific investigation and discovery, 
which have commanded most attention, have related to Africa. 
From Great Britain alone expedition after expedition has 
been sent out, and the patronage of Government and of men 
of science, which have sought to penetrate the recesses and 
solve the long hidden mysteries of this almost unknown con- 
tinent ; and no failures or disasters seem to cool the ardor either 
of patrons or explorers. Even while the whole civilized world 
is mourning over the probable fate of Livingstone, and the 
deplorable captivity of Stern and Eosenthal, other parties are 
ofl^ring to go and search for intelligence in regard to the for- 
mer, not knowing what may befall themselves. Only last 
week a party set out with this purpose. The avidity with 
which the numerous volumes of travellers in Africa are de- 
voured, one after another, is one of the most noticeable facts 
connected with the literature of the times. All these things 
indicate an interest in that continent which we can hardly un- 
derstand, without believing that God, for some great and wise 
purpose, is turning the attention of the nations to Africa. 
America is not alone interested in it ; England is exhibiting a 
still deeper interest in that portion of the glob'^. 

Our attention has been incidentally called to a work on Af- 
rica, now passing through th^ press, which, although not a 
book of personal adventure and discovery, nor claiming any 
special originality, is calculated to exert an influence in a new 
quarter. It is a work on Liberia, by Eev. G. S. Stockwell, pastor 
of the First African Baptist church in Eichmond, Ya., soon to 
be published by A. S. Barnes & Co., of this city. The scope 
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of the volume is very extensive, embracing the geography, 
history, statistics, productions, etc., etc., of the Western c^ast. 
It is not written, as far as we can learn, in the interests of any 
society or clique, but with the purpose of bringing out the 
great facts connected with the rise and progress of tbisL new 
Kepublic, which, with a stride almost unexampled in the history 
of colonics has rapidly risen to great prosperity. One object 
which the writer had in view was to make the descendants of 
Africa in this country better acquainted with their fatherland, 
not merely as it was when their ancestors were torn away 
from it and consigned to slavery, but as it promises to become 
and is becoming since the star of hope has risen in the estab- 
lishment of colonies on the Western coast. We wish to make 
some extracts from a few of the first sheets of the book, in 
order to bring again to mind the small beginnings from which 
such great results have sprung, as an encouragement to expect 
still greater things in the future : 

" The first emigration of colored people from the United 
States to Africa was conducted by the celebrated Paul Cuffee 
in 1815. This remarkable man was born at Kew Bedford, 
Massachusetts, in 1759, of an African father and an aboriginal 
mother. His early years were spent in poverty and obscurity; 
but, possessing a vigorous mind, by industry and perseverance, 
guided by practical good sense, he rose to wealth and respect- 
ability. He was largely engaged in navigation, and in many 
voyages to foreign countries commanded his own vessel. 

" His desire to raise his colored brethren of this country to 
civil and r ligious liberty in the land of their forefathers, in- 
duced him to offer some of the free people of color a passage 
to the Western coast of Africa. About forty embarked with 
him at Boston, and landed at Sierra Leone, where thoy were 
kindly received. Only eight of these were able to pay their 
passage; the whole expense of the remainder, amounting to 
nearly $4,000, was defrayed by the noble-minded Paul Cuffee. 
Had he possessed the means, he might, in 1816, have taken 
two thousand people from Xew England to Africa, but he died 
the following year. 

"The American Colonization Society was founded in the 
city of Washington, in December, 1810, by patriotic and be- 
nevolent gentlemen fi'om various parts of the country, for the 
purpose of colonizing the free people of color of the United 
States. Jn 1818 Messrs. Samuel J. Mills and Ebenezer Burgess 
were commissioned by this Society to proceed, by the way of 
England, to the English settlements and other ports of the 
Western coast of Africa, to acquire information and ascertain 
whether a suitable territory could be obtained for the estab- 
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lishment of a colony. They visited all the ports from Sierra 
Leone to Sherbro, a distance of about 120 miles. 

" At this last place they found a small but prosperous colony 
of colored people, settled by John Kizzel. This man had been 
brought from Africa when very young, and sold as a slave in 
South Carolina; during the Eevolutionary war he joined the 
British, and at its close was taken to Nova Scotia, from whence, 
about the close of the last century, he saiFed with a number of 
other colored persons to Africa. Here he prospered in trade, 
built a church, and preached the Gospel to. his countrymen. 
By Kizzel and his people the Agents were kindly received and 
hospitably entertained. After having fulfilled their arduous 
duties, they embarked for the United States, but Mr. Mills died 
on tke passage. 

" Mr. Burgess gave so satisfactory a report of his mission 
that the Society was encouraged to proceed in its enterprise. 
By an Act of Congress of the 3d of March, 1819, the President 
of the United States was authorized to restore to their own 
country any Africans captured from American or foreign ves- 
sels attempting to introduce them into the United States, in 
violation of law, and to provide, by the establishment of a 
suitable agency on the African coa3t, for their reception, sub- 
sistence and comfort, until they could return to their relatives, 
or derive support from their own exertions. It was deter- 
mined to make the station of the Government agency, on the 
coast of Africa, the site of the colonial settlement, and to in- 
corporate in the settlement all the blacks delivered over by 
our ships of war to the American agent as soon as the requi- 
site preparations should be completed for their accommoda- 
tion.'* 

This was only fifty years ago, and now there is established 
on the shores of Africa a Eepublic which commands the re- 
spect of the world ; a Christian nation having all the institu- 
tions of the Gospel firmly established ; large and flourishing 
chui'ches, with able, learned and influential pastors; schools 
of every grade, with all the appliances for education ; a college, 
with professors who would not bring discredit upon any lite- 
rary institution in the world ; a Government, the officers of 
which have shown themselves fully capable of administering 
its affairs with wisdom, its first President, Eoberts, having 
carried on his negotiations with the Governments of Great 
Britain aad France with an ability which commanded the 
respect of their best statesmen ; all this the growth of less 
than fifty years. 

It is to us, now more than ever before, a matter of wonder 
that those who profess to feel an interest in the African race 
do not see in the success of the Republic of Liberia a promise 
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of unspeakable blessing for those who belong to that race, 
whether now in Africa or the United States of America. The 
events of the last few years have not in the least degree shaken 
our faith in the cause of African Colonization, as one freighted 
with untold blessings for the whole African race. 

"We have had an opportunity to examine only the first hun- 
dred and fifty pages of this volume, and are not prepared to 
speak of it as a whole, but it promises to be a work that will 
exert a great infiuence among the colored people of the South, 
for whose information and benefit, in a great measure, it has been 
prepared. If they are to be educated and enlightened, which 
is the work toward which the benevolent energies of the nation 
are more universally directed than toward any other object^ 
they must have not only spelling-books, but sources of infor- 
mation placed within their reach, and there is no subject more 
appropriate to their case than the continent from which they 
sprang, the prospects of its civilization and of its becoming 
enlightened and Christianized. Our chief hope in regard to 
the Kepublic of Liberia is in its influence, direct and indirect, 
upon Africa. It is the kindling of a light upon the shore which 
we trust is to shine over the whole extent of the continent. It 
is the opening of the door through which a regenerating power 
is to enter and pervade the whole country. Africa is to be re- 
deemed by her own sons if at all, and we do not doubt that 
the circulation of authentic intelligence in regard to that land, 
among the colored people of the South who are now coming 
forth into the light, will be the means of exciting among them 
an interest in the land of their fathers, such an interest as will 
make them anxious to have a part in its regeneration. 

"We have never asked nor have we desired the expatriation 
of the descendants of Africans who are now in this country. 
We have simply asked, and we claim for them, that if any 
choose to go to the country from which their fathers were 
stolen, to carry back the blessings of civilization and Chris- 
tianity, they shall be permitted to do so. Now that they are 
their own masters, it is their right, and those who would pre- 
vent them will be simply reducing them to another form of 
slavery, a slavery to the opinions of others, and one in which 
they will be denied all freedom of action. 



THS IiIBEBIA MISSION FIELD. 

The emigrants from this country, and their descendants, 
constitute the proper population of Liberia. It is they who 
have established an independent Kepublic, whose offices, 
political, judicial, civil, and military, are filled by colored citi- 
zens of Liberia. They are favored with some forty respecta- 
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ble ministers — Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Episco- 
palian. The proper Liberian population is fifteen tho'usand, 
distributed from Cape Mount to Cape Palmas, in four counties, 
namely, Mesurado, Bassa, Sinou, and Maryland. One half the 
whole population, or more, is in Mesurado. There are here 
three ports, Eobertsport, at Cape Mount, forty miles below 
Monrovia; and about the same distance farther down the coast, 
Marshall, near the mouth of Junk river. Monrovia, the prin- 
cipal town of the Eepublic, has a population of about two 
thousand. Distributed along Stockton creek (connecting the 
Mesurado river and. St. Paul's) and on the St. Paul's to the 
falls, twenty-five miles from its mouth ; and at Cai^ysburg and 
Crozerville, extending fifteen miles in a southeasterly direc- 
tion from Millsburg, (at the head of navigation on the St. Paul's,) 
is an agricultural population of four to five thousand. Pro- 
ceeding down the coast from Marshall, the last-named place, 
forty miles, we come to Buchanan, the port of Bassa county. 
In that town, with Edina on the opposite side of the St. John's 
river, near its mouth, aud the agricultural settlements near the 
coast and on the St. John's to the distance of ten miles from its 
mouth, are about three thousand people. Ninety miles below 
Bassa, in Sinou, having for its port Greenville, where, and on 
the Sinou river to the distance of fifteen miles, are perhaps 
twenty-five hundred citizens. Eighty miles southeast of Sinou 
is Maryland, having for its port Harper, a small town on Cape 
Palmas. The agricultural district extends back in the country 
about ^ve miles. The Liberian population in this county is 
about two thousand. Liberia, then, may be compared to this 
country when we had a settlement at Boston, others at New 
York, Philadelphia, Jamestown, and Charleston, respectively, 
the intervening country being all filled up with Aborigines. 

TheEecaptured Africans, though Liberian citizens, differ from 
those referred to, in the fact that they were for the most part 
lately brought as mere heathen (taken by our cruisers from 
slave-ships) into the settlements, and have become as yet but 
partially assimilated to civilized society. Of those people there 
may be five thousand scattered through the different coun- 
ties. A number live in the families of the Liberians ; but since 
the term of their apprenticeship expired, they have settled in 
little villages, like those of the heathen around. 

From what has been stated, it may be inferred that the na- 
tive heathen population is by far the largest proportion of the 
inhabitants in the territory of Liberia. Supposing this to ex- 
tend fifty miles into the interior, I estimate its native popula- 
tion at three millions. All these are accessible, and have con- 
stant intercourse with Liberian citizens, traders, and mission- 
aries. John Payne, Missionary Bishop, 
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From the Missionary Advocate 
IiIBEBIA ANNUAL CONFEBENCE. 

The Liberia Annual Conference of the Methodist E. Church 
met at Carysburg, February 5, 1867. The Conference closed 
after a pleasant session of six days. The year t^as one of 
spiritual prosperity in almost every station. 

We have for several years urged the conference to push out 
and establish stations among the natives ; and to enable them 
to do so, we have made special appro])riations for native work. 
Bishop Eoberts reports that this policy is producing good re- 
sults. At Amman's Station, quite interior, a society had been 
established. He had visited them occasionally, and baptized 
seventeen, and organized a regular church, with an appointed 
pastor. At several other points stations and Christian villages 
have been established, and there seems to bo some enterprise 
and good results in these new missions among the natives. 

The statistics show a great increase in the membership, and 

a general improvement in the work. 

STATISTICS. 

Church members — Americo-Liberians 1,127 

Natives. 249—1.376 

Probationers — Americo-Liberians 224 

Natives 209— 433 

Total 1,809 

Baptisms — Adults 99 

Children 28— 127 

Churches 21 

Probable value, $14,030. 

Parsonages 7 

Probable value, $1,880. 

Sabbath-schools 25 

Otfic«rs and teachers 162 

Scholars 896 

Library 453 

Day-scliools 11 

Scholars 284 

Native helpers 2 

Assistants 6 

APPOINTMENTS FOR 1867. . 

Monrovia District, P. Coker, presiding elder. 

Monrovia Circuit, P. Coker ; H. H. Whitfield, H. B. Matthews, supernu- 
meraries. 

Bobertsport, Daniel Ware. 

Ammon's Station, to be supplied. 

St. Paul's River District, P. Gross, presiding elder. 

MUlsburg and White Plains, Philip Gross. 

8t. FauVs Biver Circuit, S. J. Campbell ; J. S. Payne, supernamerary. 

Carysburg Circuit, H. E. Fuller ; 0. Richards, supernumerary. 

Qaeah Amsion, Charles A. Pitman. 

Bassa District, J. G. Thompson, presiding elder. 

Buchanan Circuity to be supplied. 
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Edina Circuit, James R. Moore. 
Marshall Circuit, J. G. Thompson. 
Mount Olive Station, James H. Deputie. 
Durbinville Station, N. D. Russ. 
SiNOU District, W. P. Kennedy, presidins; elder. 

Greenville, Louisiana, and Lexington, W. P. Kennedy ; one to be sup] 
plied. 

Sinou Mission, to be supplied. 

Cape Palm AS District, T. Fuller, presiding elder. 

Mount Emory and Tuhmantown, Thomas Fuller. 

Orebo Station, J. C. Lowrie. 

Sardica Mission, to be supplied. 



AFBICA. 

The reported death of Dr. Livingstone, the intrepid explorer 
and Christian missionary, by the hand of brutal heathen, whose 
benefit he was seeking, adds another to the long list of sacri- 
fices of good men for the welfare of Pagan Africa, so long de- 
based and bestialized by the nefarious slave traffic. 

It is remarkable that his li^, so many times preserved from 
extreme peril as by miracle, should at last close upon the 
soil staiiked with the blood of men whose children he came to 
deliver, by the opening of a path for peaceful commerce. 

Within the past ten years the slavers that have feared to 
touch the western coast have flocked to eastern Africa, and 
greatly revived the old trade. 

With the purpose of solving certain geographical problems, 
and of striking a final blow at this Moloch of human victims 
in its last resort, in the very "ends of the earth," Dr. Living- 
stone, aided by noble friends in England and Scotland, was 
pressing his way into the heart of a region hitherto unexplored, 
when he fell by the hands of fiendish assassins. 

To our dim vision, this is a dark and most unpropitious 
event ; and yet who shall tell how wide and powerful may be 
its influence upon the opening future, under the beneficent 
hand of Him without whom never a sparrow "falleth to the 
ground?" Not in vain has fallen the long line of explorers and 
missionaries, whose dust mingles with the soil they trod in 
Africa, or whose lives, devoted to her welfare, have been 
brought to a premature end. Not in vain has the costly offer- 
ing of philanthropy and religion been laid upon her altar "in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils by the heathen." 
The seed sown in tears and blood has taken root and sprung 
up. Missions exist and are increasing. A Christian Eepublic 
has come into being. Schools and churches and government, 
and peaceful commerce, and the various arts of civilization, 
have arisen upon the very sites of the insatiable barracoons. 
The blood of those who have fallen for Africa has ^proved the 
seed of a great harvest. Let us not distrust the wisdom and 
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goodness of that Providence which now deprives us of the 
labors of another of Africa's distinguished benefactors ! 

Let the past teach us to expect light out of darkness and 
good out of evil, seeing it is promised "Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch out her hands unto God." 

Meanwhile, let us press w4th all earnestness the work of 
educating and elevating to their just position/so far as it de- 
pends on us, all her depressed descendants in our land, giving 
them an open field and every proper facility for achieving the 
highest ends in our own country, or any other spot of earth 
they may choose, with all the freedom we accord to any race 
or people of the globe. Let no constraint be laid upon them, 
in regard to their heritage. Aiford them every advantagefor 
culture and development, whether they choose to remain with 
us, or like our sons, prefer to leave us for other fields. Great as 
our own need may be, if the Lord shall set apart any of them 
for preaching the Gospel in any form in Africa, or elsewhere, 
to their brethren, let us bid then^ " God speed." Great is our 
responsibility concerning these people — let us discharge it with* 
Christian fidelity, not forgetting the marvellous workings of 
the Divine Providence in our land on their behalf, and for our 
profit, amid blood and suffering more profuse and mournful 
than the history of previous ages ever recorded. — Vermont 
Chronicle. 



AFBICAN OIVIIiIZATION. 

We are glad to see a veiy earnest effort making in this city 
and elsewhere to procure the ways and means for the large 
number of freedmen almost constantly seeking means to go to 
Africa. Just in proportion as these emigrants become intelli- 
gent and seek the welfare of their posterity and brethren, they 
seem desirous of making a home in the land of their fathers. 
The examples of such negroes as Eoberts, Johnson, and Free- 
man, one the self-educated President of the College in Liberia, 
another an educated lawyer, and the third a graduate from 
Middlebury College, Vt., who are now most earnest laborers in 
Africa, are not without effect. In Africa these men feel they 
can secure that social and political equality which will main- 
tain self-respect and fair influence among the nations of the 
earth. 

The American Colonization Society has sent out some 13,000, 
and established the Eepublic of Liberia. The success was 
mainly through colored people, like President Eoberts, 
Johnson, the Canandaigua lawyer; Freeman, the Vermont 
negro, who had graduated at Middlebury College, who was pro- 
fessor in Allegheny city in a College for colored people, and 
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who is now a professor in the College of Liberia. Men like 
these see, feel, and write that it is only in Africa that the 
equality, social and political, of the negro race can be main- 
tained. There they are really emancipated and happy. There 
they behold the homes of their fathers, and there they expect 
to improve their race. 

The difference in race, whether of prejudice, education, or 
otherwise, will exist in the future as in the past, and the right 
way is to educate the freedmen and send tliem, if they desire 
to go, to their fatherland. It is clep,rly proved that many are 
eager to go, and since the war the applications have been most 
numerous. A vessel sailed last year from Baltimore and 
Charleston, and another, with 321 emigrants, has just started 
from South Carolina. While we are receiving 60,000 Swiss in 
a year, a large colony from Holland, and in all some 300,000 
white emigrants, it is not improbable that we shall soon see 
thousands of our colored people goiuQ to Africa. 

Providence, it is believed, will, through the coh)red race. 
Christianize the millions of Africa. As it is, far more has been 
done in twenty years by the colony in Africa than in the first 
seventy years of the settlement of the colony of Plymouth, 
and far more than in any other colonial settlement for a cor- 
responding period of time in the civilized world. The Africans 
returned to Africa have done much in the past, and the future 
is full of promise, if opportunities are rightly improved. — JVew 
York Express. 



THE PACKET-SHIP GOIiCONDA. 

The Golconda, Captain B. Lovett, the packet-ship of the 
American Colonization Society, arrived in this city on Sunday, 
and took her position at Marshall's wharf. We paid her a visit 
yesterday, and were pleased to find her in every respect a su- 
perior vessel. Although not built for an emigrant ship, she is 
admirably adapted for the purpose, and can comfortably carry 
650 to 700 emigrants. She is a handsome vessel, heavily 
sparred, having a round stern and tapering bow, and sits grace- 
fully on the water. She was built in Warren, Maine, in 1853, 
but has undergone a most thorough repairing since her pur- 
chase by the Society, and now has a height of seven to eight 
feet between decks, and three large ventilators and three 
hatches, which afford sufficient ventilation. Her cooking ap- 
paratus is of the first order, and is capable of cooking, at the 
same time, a barrel of salt meat, with rice or potatoes, and 
baking a barrel of flour into bread. ^ 

At the time of our visit, Marshall's wharf presented a pic- 
turesque appearance, as the emigrants were bidding their 
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friends farewell and preparing for their voyage. Steps had 
been arranged to lead from the vessel to the wharf, and the 
colored damsels w^ere assisted to and from the boat by their 
attentive beaux. The emigrants were in tlie highest spirits, and 
spoke of the promised land as the old country, and seemed to 
anticipate a pleasant and successful trip. 

The Golconda cleared at the Custom House yesterday, with 
300 emigrants. There are three native Africans, who were 
brought to this country before the late struggle, one of them 
having been a passenger on the Wanderer. These are now 
returning to their native country, and can speak from experi- 
ence of its resources and the advantages of emigration. There 
is certainly a great charm to the colored people in being free, 
and living in a country and under a Government formed by 
themselves, and we sincerely hope that they may never regret 
their emigration, but will continue to send not only cheering 
accounts, but substantial inducements in the way of freight, 
which will make Liberia more popular than she is at present. 
— Charleston Daily Xews^^ May 21. 



ITS CONDITION AI^D PBOSPECTS. 

We have received from Mr. H. W. Johnson, Jr., the colored 
lawyer from Canandaigua, K. Y., a lengthy communication on 
the capabilities of Liberia, from which we take the following 
extract : 

During the time I have been here I have used every means 
in my power to ascertain the true state and condition of things 
in this country. I have not relied solely upon my own expe- 
rience and observation, but have conversed freely with many 
of the most prominent men, including his Excellency, the 
President, the members of his Cabinet, ex- President Roberts, 
Chief Justice Roye, Eev. Alexander Crummell, Dr. McGill, the 
principal farmers up the St. Paul's river, and all the members 
of both branches of the Legislature; with merchants, mechan- 
ics and laboring men, doctors, lawyers — in fine, with both 
males and females, in x)rder to obtain information from the 
best and most reliable sources. 

I presume you are anxious to know what are the present con- 
dition and future prospects of Liberia, in an agricultural and 
commercial point of view. I answer, without any hesitation, 
very flattering. Americans have no idea of the amount of pro- 
duce raised in this Eepublic, nor of the amount of trade and 
commerce on the coast of Liberia. Neither have they any 
idea of the number of vessels that arrive at and depart from 
the diflPeren If ports of this Eepublic during the year. Besides, 
many vessels are employed in the domestic trade up and down 
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the coast and on the rivers. Many of these boats are built in 
Monrovia and other parts of this country. 

The trade and commerce of Liberia are increasing rapidly. 
This stimulates the arm of industry and encourages agricul- 
ture. Trade and commerce excite a demand for the products 
of the soil. This demand increases the desire, on the part of 
the cultivators of the soil, to supply this demand, and thus sat- 
isfy the needs of trade and commerce. Hence, the Ljberians 
are rapidly turning their attention to the cultivation of the 
soil as the best means of acquiring individual wealth and se- 
curing national prosperity. 

It seems to me that it is impossible for any country in the 
world to hold out greater inducements for all men, but espe- 
cially for the colored people of the United States, than Africa! 
What a noble field for the industry, enterprise, genius, and 
talents of the black men of America ! What a shatne it is that 
they will not avail themselves of the glorious privilege of bene- 
fitting themselves — blessing the two hundred millions of be- 
nighted heathen in this country — and bf aiding in building up 
a nationality of colored men on the soil of Africa, the land of 
their forefathers! Why should they waste their energies and 
exhaust their strength for ages yet to come in a fruitless effort 
to accomplish in America what can be effected in Liberia in a 
single day? But inasmuch as we are told that there will be 
an end of all things on earth, let us hope that the madness and 
folly of this hour will soon pass away, that prejudice will 
finally yield to the dictates of reason, that the most enlight- 
ened colored men of America will finally come to the rational 
conclusion, that if they wish to secure peace and genuine lib- 
erty for themselves, manhood and independence for their chil-, 
dren, they must seek a home on the soil of Africa, and link 
their destinies with the young but rising Kepublic of Liberia. 

Ten years ago there were only two sugar farms on the banks 
of the St. Paul's river ; now there are more than one hundred. 
Every one of these planters are also raising coffee, rice, &c. Is 
Liberia going backward, or moving slowly but surely onward? 
Mr. Sharp, one of the largest planters, s*ay8 he has raised cane 
enough during the last year to make four hundred thousand 
pounds of sugar, five thousand gallons molasses, and two thou- 
sand gallons syrup. 

I remain your hamb le servant, ^ -^ Johnson, Jr. 

LiBERiAH ExPLOEATiOK. — Mr. Selim Aga, who travelled with Consul 
Barton up the Niger, is at Tebo, exploring that part of Africa. Tebo is 
eighty miles np the Cavalla river, Cape Palmas. It is reported that Mr. 
Aga has made some important discoveries. 
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LIST OF EMIGBANTS. 



[July. 



lilST OF SMIGBANTS FOB IiIBEBIA* 

BY THE SHIP GOLCONDA, FEOM CHABLESTON, S. 0., MAY 30, 1867. 



From Marion District, S. C.,for Bexley, Orand Bassa Oounty. 



No. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 



Name. 



Cornelius B. Reeves.... 

Catharine Reeves 

Nathaniel B. Reeves 

Caroline M. Reeves 

Augustus C. Reeves 

Rosalia B. Reeves 

Cornelius C. Reeves 

Golder T. Reeves 

Enos Reeves 

Minda Reeves 

Betsy Reeves 

Mary Reeves ^ 

Herod Reeves 

Martha Reeves 

Ransom Reeves 

Pierce Reeves 

David Reeves 

Annis Reeves 

Henry Reeves 

Lucy Reeves 

Nellie Reeves 

Cath arin e Reeves 

Louisa Reeves 

Allen Reeves 

Candace Reeves 

Joseph F. Reeves 

Mclntyre Reeves 

Abraham Reeves 

Benj amin Reeves 

Charlotte Reeves 

Aaron Durant ... 

Priscilla Durant 

Annie Durant 

Saunders Durant ....!. 

Julia Durant 

Swindell Durant 

Charlotte Durant. 

Dora Durant 

Johnson Durant 

Hester Hodges 

Calhoun Hodges 

Washington Hodges.... 

Matilda Hodges 

Matilla Hodges 

Thomas Hodges 

Nancy Hodges 



Age. 



6 



28 
27 
12 

7 

5 

3 

2 
mos. 
23 
34 
20 
19 
17 
14 
12 
10 

5 
14 
12 
10 

6 

4 

mos. 
32 
25 

9 

7 

5 

3 

14- 
62 
48 
19 
17 
15 
13 
11 

8 

1 
35 
13 
13 
11 
40 
23 
22 



Occupation. 



Minister. 



Farmer. 



Educa- 
tion. 



R. k W. 
R. k W. 



Religion. 



R. A W. 



Read. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Farmer, 



Baptist. 
Baptist. 



Baptist. 
Baptist. 



Read. 



Baptist. 



Baptist. 
Baptist. 
Baptist. 



Baptist* 

Baptist. 
Baptist 



LIST OF EMIGBANT8. 



No. 


Name. 


Age, 


Oconpation, 


Ednca- 


Religion. 






15 
11 
44 
36 
16 
14 
12 

a 

6 
3 

1 

62 

4a 

27 
21 
18 
17 
15 
13 

'i, 

9 

a 
s 

37 
12 

S 

6 

1 
23 
22 
13 
21 
40 
17 
17 
T mo!i. 
55 
37 
46 

8 

6 

4 
36 
31 
12 
10 

8 

5 
52 

4 


Farmer. 
Farmer. 


Eead. 














Baptist. 


Wi 


Hannah OweQB 








52 


Eebecca OweuB..._ 




R-l 


TJarj- Owens 
















fir 




















LonisaOarrill 




Baptist. 

Baptist. 
Baptist, 


61 


TamperancB Garrill 


Farmer. 




fil 


JSanflvGarrill 








Farmer. 
Farmer. 




fin 


















fiS 




















Csiedonift Garrill 




73 
74 


BucLanan Garrill 

Ida Garrill 






















79 
80 


Aiar Garrill 

Jaokson Garrill 




S2 


Amanda Gat rilL 

Maggie Garrill 

Selia Garrill 


Baptist., 


















Carpenter.* 
OoopdT. 


Read. 




S7 








Maggie Sm lit ey 












Oarrstt Williams 






Frances WilliamB 




S4 
95 


Kindry Williams 

jQlia Williams 




97 
98 


PriBciUa Campbell 

John CaiopbeJl 
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LIST OF EMIGRANTS. 



[Joly. 



No. 



99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 



Name. 



Harriet Wheeler 

Charlotte Wheeler 

Vander Wheeler 

Victoria Wheeler 

Julia Wlieoler 

William Wheeler 

Wesley Brady 

Julia Ann Brady 

Hiram Brady 

Augusta^ Brady 

Laura Brady 

MadisoQ Brady , 

Julia Angell 

Henry Reeves 

Tracy Reeves 

Albert Sidney Reeves.. 

Adeline Lambert 

Charles Belcher 



Age. 



8 



35 

16 

9 

7 

O 
1 

35 
31 
12 
10 
. 4 
mos, 
20 
17 
19 
5 
15 
21 



Occupation. 



Cooper. 



Farmer. 



Educa-' 
tion. 



Religion. 



From Richmond, Va., for Buchanan, Grand Bassa County. 



117 



Sarah W. Stewart. 



45 



Baptist. 



From Philadelphia, Pa., fur Bfxlcy, Grand Bassa County. 



118 
119 
120 
121 
122 



Jarret Neil. ... 

Janie Neil 

Ambrose Neil. 
William Ford. 
William Rees. 



42 Farmer. 
48 
7 I 
22 ! Laborer. 
24 Farmer. 



Read. 
Read. 

Read, 
Read. 



Baj)ti8t. 
Baptist. 



123 



From Philadelphia, Pa., for Monrovia. 



JFrancis C. Davis 



9 



Read. 



From Charleston, 8. C, for Monrovia. 



124 Catharine Simmons. 

125 William Simmons. . 

126 Sarah Gaskin 

127 Elizabeth J. Gaskin. 

128 JohnGapkin 

129 Joseph Gaskin 

130 Sheppard Gaskin 

131 Catharine Gaskin.... 

132 Henrv Frazier , 



68 

24 

29 

15 

7 

6 

3 

1 

34 



Engineer. 



R. & W. 



Read. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Methodist. 
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LIST OF EMIGRANTS. 
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From Albemarle County ^ Virgijiia, for Carysburg. 



No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


Educa- 
tion. 


Religion. 


18.^ 


Julia Douelas 


23 
6 
4 

21 




1 


Baptist. 


134 
135 


Robert Douglas 

David Douglas 






136 


Elizabeth Douglas 


Baptist. 









From Newberry, South Carolina^ for Carysburg. 



137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
162 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 



Charles Wilson 

Fannie Wilson 

Washington Wilson.... 

Alexander Wilson , 

Caroline Wilson 

Morgan Wilson 

Calhoun Wilson , 

Willie Wilson 

Amos HoUingsworth... 
Eliz'b'th HoUingsworth 
Emma HoUingsworth.. 

James P.Wallace 

Martin Brown , 

Betsy Brown 

Sally Thompson , 

Mary Black 

John Black., 

John Brown 

Minta Stone 

Sallv Wao^ner 

Wesley WUliams 

Margaret Williams;.... 

Jane Williams 

Melmoth A. Williams.. 

Edward Wagner 

Martha Wagner 

James Wagner 

Samuel Bates 

Isabella Bates 

Henry Bates 

Richard Bates 

Anne Bates. 

Margaret Ann Bates. .. 

Joseph Bates 

Mary Boyd 

John B. Boyd 

Cornelia E. Boyd 

Frances L. Boyd 

Drusilla Boyd 

Edith Bovd. 

James Boyd 

Chany Boyd 



51 
52 
26 
22 
19 

3 
15 

5 
26 
25 

8 
52 
50 
50 
22 . 
24 

3 
22 
17 
50 
23 
21 

8 

6 

27 
20 
8 mos 
30 
31 
14 
12 

8 
13 

9 
23 

5 

3 

1 
45 
13 
10 

7 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 
Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Cook. 
Shoemaker. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Read. 



Read. 



Baptist. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Methodist. 

Baptist. 

Baptist. 



Methodist. 
Baptist. 



Methodist. 



LIST OF EHIGRANTS. 



No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


Educa- 
tion, 


Edigion. 






4 
65 
10 
5 
3 
50 












Baptut. 


181 
182 


DunEda Meredith 

Lanra Meredith 






184 


Clara Tlollmgswortli.... 











From, Baliimore, Maryland, for 



\i6 I WUliam H. Buclianan..! 31 I Dmggiat. Ir, & W.l 
From Aiten, South Oarolina, for dipt Ftilmaa. 







28 
25 

8 
8 mo* 
SG 
39 
40 
16 
14 
12 

4 
22 

4 
30 
23 
40 
25 
12 
4 raos. 


Shoemaker, 


R. 4,W 

Read: 

Bead. 












Joseph Gtadsdea .... 






190 


Jamee E. Gadsdan 

Peler Brown.. . 


laborer. 






Marearat Brown 
































197 
198 
199 
300 


Edward Sharper 

Tftue HaDHaeon 

Alston HankiuBon 

Chatlen Lawreaoe 




202 
303 
204 


Jonas J. KobinsoQ 

Mary Sobinson 

Mollie Robinson 













From Charlalon, 


Sauth Oarolina, for Cape Palmai 


■JH^ 


Stepney Nelson 


70 
70 

47 

20 
2 
7 
5 

12 
7 

60 


Stone Cotter. 




Metbodiat 






Fanner. 


Eead. 
















R. 4W, 
Kead. 








Plasterer 




212 


PhmbeKnox « 




314 
215 
i!16 


RichardForguBon 

Eliiabath FerguaoD 

George Williams 


Baptiit. 
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LIST OF EMIGBANTS. 
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No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occapation. 


Educa- 
tion. 


Religion. 


217 


Caroline Williams 

John Williams 


41 
7 

39 
20 
18 
40 
13 
10 
21 
13 
18 
23 
21 
26 
20 
18 
19 
24 
18 
21 
21 
26 
58 
25 
36 
26 
21 
15 
36 






Baptist. 


218 


Fanner. 
Farmer. 

Upholsterer. 

Clerk. 

Farmer. 

Waiter. 

Farmer. 
Laborer. 
Plasterer. 
Bricklayer. 


Read. 
Read. 

R. & W. 
R. & W. 


219 


Samuel Coleman 




220 


.Tadv Coleman % 




221 
222 


RamuelJ. Thomas 

Maria Prince.... 




223 
224 


Sarah Ann Prince 

Scott Prince 




225 


Charles Sevward. ..••••.. 




226 


.Trmeoh Halhack 




227 


Alexander Carter 




228 


George Thompson 

Gnion Trumbull 


Methodist. 


229 






230 
231 
232 


Jane Trumbull 

John Simmons 

David J Castile 




233 
234 


Hardtime Middleton.... 
G-eorere Tucker..... 




235 


Lavinia Barnet 


Baptist. 


236 
237 


John Richardson 

Scinio Pincknev 


Waiter. 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 


Read. 
R. & W. 


238 


Andrew Brown 




289 


Susan Marshall 




240 


Thomas Kennedy 

Edward Ramsev 


Bricklayer. 
Waiter." 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 

Painter. 


• 

Methodist. 


?41 






242 


Charles McCrea 




243 


Harris Daniels 


li^Ailii^diRi; 


244 


Rainev Williams 


B. & W. 




245 


Charles W. Pencile 





From Charleston, South Oarolina, for Sinou. 



246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 



Elias Mumford... 
Sarah Mumford... 
Fanny Mumford. . 
Edward Mumford 
Julius Mumford. 
Flanders Wilson. 

Betsy Wilson 

Ellen Lucas 

Isaac Lucas 

Thomas Wade 

Elizabeth Wade... 

Grace Wade 

Thomas Wade, Jr 
Richard Webster. 
Ellen Webster.... 
Henry Webster... 
Thomas Webster. 
William Webster, 



• ■••••••■ 



32 
31 
10 

8 

5 
49 
60 
45 
21 
32 
26 

8 

8 mos. 

27 

28 

12 

10 

1 



Bricklayer. 



Engineer. 


Read. 






Carpenter. 
Bricklayer. 


Read. 


Laborer. 





Baptist. 
Baptist. 



Baptist. 
Methodist. 

Methodist. 
Methodist. 



MethodiBt 
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LIST OF BMIGRANTS. 



[Jnly, 



No. 


• 

Name. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


Educa- 
tion. 


Religion. 


964 


nharles Martin 


28 
24 
20 
41 
16 


Farmer. 
Bricklayer. 




Bfiptist. 
Methodist. 


265 
266 


Henrv Williams 




Louisa Williams 




Methodist. 


267 


John Barins 


Butcher. 


R. A W 
Read. 




268 


Rachel Baring 


Methodist. 


£fijO 







269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 



From Columbiu, Georgia, for Sinou. 



John F. Simpson 

Sarah D. Simpson 

Joseph D. Simpson 

Gabriel D. Simpsom 

Francis Simpson 

Maria Simpson 

Elizabeth Simpson 

Alfred Heward 



52 
25 

5 

18 m's. 

25 

24 

5 
21 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 
Farmer. 



Read. 
Read. 



R. A W. 



From Macon, Georgia, for Sinou. 



277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 



Lewis Sherman 

Lewis Sherman, Jr.. 

Ida Sherman 

Hosea Sherman 

Maria S.Sherman... 
Charles A. Sherman 
Henry Wingfield.... 

Mary Wingneld 

Charles Williams.... 
Adeline Williams.. 
Mary J. Williams... 

Nancy Williams 

Jackson Bookter.... 

Martha Bookter 

Emma Bookter 

Wilfred Locket 

Martina Locket 

Decatur Locket 

Chelson Mills 

Maria Mills 

Wiley Mills 

Henry Davis 

Sarah J. Davis 

Mary C. Davis 

Lucmda Driver 

Mary Beal 

Daniel Beal 

Julia Beal 



37 
18 
12 
10 

8 

2 
31 
30 
23 
15 
mos. 

7 

48 
35 
12 
40 
35 
10 
41 
40 
16 
36 
27 

9 
48 
30 

9 

6 



Painter. 


Rekd. 
R. & W. 
Read. 
Read. 
Read. 








Cab't Maker. 






Cook. 




Carpenter. 


R. A W. 


Laborer. 


R. A W. 


Farmer. 










Read. 


Blacksmith. 




Read. 









Presbyterian. 



Presbyterian. 
Presbyteriftn. 
Presbyterian. 
Presbyterian. 



Baptist. 
Presbyterian. 

Baptist. 



Baptirt. 
Baptist. 



Methodist 
Methodist. 
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THB mCREASINO WORK. 
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No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occnpation. 


!^dnca- 
tion. 


Religion. 


305 
306 
307 


Margaret Cuthbert 

Walter Marion Cuthbert 
Uzeil Sherman 


18 

1 

33 

34 

15 

4 

1 

38 

26 

1 

36 

18 

40 

25 

38 

40 

22 


Carpenter. 


Read. 


Baptist. 
Baptist. 


308 


Letice Sherman 


309 


Sarah Sherman 


Painter. 
Barber. 


Read. 
Read. 


310 
311 


John M. Sherman....*... 
Lizzie Sherman 




312 
313 


William Bigham 

Eliza Bigham 




314 
315 


John William Bigham. 
Eder Spic#i' 




316 


Rebecca Spicer 




317 


Monroe Rives 


Farmer. 
Engineer. 




318 


Elmira Rives 




319 


Andrew Jackson 




3?!0 


Frances Jackson 


Baptist. 


321 


Henry Davis 


Engineer. 











Note. — The foregoing-named persons make a total of 12,230 emigrants 
settled in Liberia by the American Colonization Society. 



THE INCBEASINQ WOBK. 

The work of the American Colonization Society grows in 
importance and interest. Nine hundred and thirty-eight emi- 
grants, mostly " freedmen," have embarked for Liberia within 
the list six months. These were all spontaneous movements, 
while not a few had long been preparing and praying for 
the time to come when they couki go to their ancestral land. 
We have promised to meet the anxiously expressed desire of 
many others for passage, if our friends will give us the means 
to do so. 

Shall wo have the ability famished us ? We feel confident 
there are those who love this Society and the blessed work it 
is doing, who are able and willing to say that it shall be sus- 
tained. We ask for special contributions, and that an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to it may be afforded by every church on 
the Sabbath immediately preceding or succeeding the coming 
Fourth op July, a period usually observed for the annual col- 
lection in behalf of the cause. Let all our friends xio what thej 
can. 



LIST OF EMIGRANTS. 



No. 


Name.' 


Age. 


OccQpatioQ. 


Edaca- 
tlon. 


Religion. 






28 
24 
20 
41 
16 


Farmer. 
Brickkyer. 




















267 




BDuiiec. 


R. 4 W 

Bead. 




Rucbel Baring 











From Columbm, ( 



John F. Simpaan, 
Sarah D, Simpaoi 
Joseph D. Simpsc 
Gabriel D. Simpa 
Francia Simpson. 
MariaSiropeoa.... 
Elizabeth Simpso 
Alfred Howard.... 



From Maeon, Oeorgia, for Sinoa, 







37 
18 

\l 
I 

31 
30 
23 
15 
7 mos. 

7 
48 
35 
12 
40 
35 
10 
41 
40 
16 
3S 
27 

9 
48 
30 

9 

6 


Painter. 


Eobd. 
R. 4 W. 

Read. 
Read. 
Bead. 


Preabyteriw. 




Lewis Sherman, Jr 


















Maria S. Sherman 

Chirlea A. Shorman 






2S2 


Cab-t Maker. 


Preabyterian. 

PrBBbytarian. 

Preabyterian. 












Cook. 







Adeline Williams 

Mary J. Williams 

Nancy Williama 


287 


Carpentar. 


R. & W. 






Baptist. 
Freabyterita. 

Baptiat. 






291 


Emma Bookter 

Wilfred Locket 


Laborer. 
Farmer. 


R. 4 W. 
















Baptist. 
Baptirt. 














Read. 






Blacksmith. 






Sarah J. Davia 










Bead. 










Methodirt. 
















304 


Julia Beal 
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THE INCREASINO WORK. 
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No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


!^duca- 
tion. 


Religion. 


305 
306 
807 


Margaret Cuthbert 

Walter Marion Cuthbert 
Uzeil Sherman 


18 

1 

33 

34 

15 

4 

1 

38 

26 

1 

36 

18 

40 

25 

38 

40 

22 


Carpenter. 


Read. 


Baptist. 
Baptist. 


308 


Letice Sherman 


309 


Sarah Sherman 


Painter. 
Barber. 


Read. 
Read. 


310 
311 


John M. Sherman....*... 
Lizzie Sherman 




312 
313 


William Bigham 

Eliza Bigham 




314 

315 


John William Bigham. 
Eder Spicii' 




316 


Rebecca Snicer 




317 


Monroe Rives 


Farmer. 
Engineer. 




318 


Elmira Rives 




319 


Andrew Jackson 




320 


Frances Jackson 


Baptist. 


321 


Henrv Davis 


Engineer. 











Note. — The foregoing-named persons make a total of 12,230 emigrants 
settled in Liberia by the American Colonization Society. 



THE INCBEASINQ WOBK. 

The work of the American Colonization Society grows in 
importance and interest. Nine hundred and thirty-eight emi- 
grants, mostly " freedmen," have embarked for Liberia within 
the list six months. These were all spontaneous movements, 
while not a few had long been preparing and praying for 
the time to come when they could go to their ancestral land. 
We have promised to meet the anxiously expressed desire of 
many others for passage, if our friends will give us the means 
to do so. 

Shall wo have the ability famished us ? We feel confident 
there are those who love this Society and the blessed work it 
is doing, who are able and willing to say that it shall be sua* 
tained. We ask for special contributions, and that an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to it may be afforded by every church on 
the Sabbath immediately preceding or succeeding the coming 
Fourth op July, a period usually observed for the annual col- 
lection in behalf of the cause. Let all our friends xio what thej 
can. 



210 



UBT OF GHIGRA.irrS. 



[Jtdy, 



No. 


• 

Name. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


Educa- 
tion. 


Religion. 


264 


Charles Martin 


28 
24 
20 
41 
16 


Farmer. 
Bricklayer. 




Bfiptist. 
Methodist. 


265 


Henrv Williams 




266 


Louisa Williams 




Methodist. 


267 


John Baring 


Butcher. 


R. A W 
Read. 




268 


Rachel Baring — 


Mothodist. 









From Colitmbus, Georgia, for Sinou. 



269 


John F. Simnson 


52 
25 

5 

18 m's. 

25 

24 

5 
21 


Farmer. 


Read. 
Read. 

R. & W. 




270 


Sarah D. Simpson 

Joseph D. Simpson 

Gabriel D. Simpsom 

Francip Simpson 




271 
272 
273 


Farmer. 
Farmer. 




274 


Maria SimDSon 




275 
276 


Elizabeth Simpson 

Alfred Heward 











From Macon, Georgia, for Sinou. 



277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 



Lewis Sherman 

Lewis Sherman, Jr.. 

Ida Sherman 

Hosea Sherman 

Maria S. Sherman... 
Charles A. Sherman 
Henry Wingfield.... 

Mary Wingneld 

Charles Williams.... 
Adeline Williams.. 
Mary J. Williams... 

Nancy Williams 

Jackson Bookter.... 

Martha Bookter 

Emma Bookter 

Wilfred Locket 

Martina Locket 

Decatur Locket 

Chelson Mills 

Maria Mills 

Wiley Mills 

Henry Davis 

Sarah J. Davis 

Mary C. Davis 

Lucinda Driver 

Mary Beal 

Daniel Beal 

Julia Beal 



37 
18 
12 
10 

8 

2 
31 
30 
23 
15 
mos. 

7 
48 
35 
12 
40 
35 
10 
41 
40 
16 
36 
27 

9 
48 
30 

9 

6 



Painter. 


Rekd. 
R. & W. 
Read. 
Read. 
Read. 








Cab't Maker. 






Cook. 




Carpenter. 


R. & W. 


Laborer. 


R. & W. 


Farmer. 










Read. 


Blacksmith. 




Read. 









Presbyterian. 



Presbyi^rian. 
Presbyterian. 
Presbyterian. 
Presbyterian. 



Baptist. 
Presbyterian. 

Baptist. 



Baptist. 
Baptist. 



Methodiii 
Methodist. 
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THE INCREASTNO WORK. 
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No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occnpation. 


!fiduca- 
tion. 


Religion. 


305 
306 
307 


Margaret Cuthbert 

Walter Marion Cuthbert 
Uzeil Sherman 


18 

1 

33 

34 

15 

4 

1 

38 

26 

1 

36 

18 

40 

25 

38 

40 

22 


Carpenter. 


Read. 


Baptist. 
Baptist. 


308 


Letice Sherman 


309 


Sarah Sherman 


Painter. 
Barber. 


Read. 
Read. 


310 
311 


John M. Sherman....*... 
Lizzie Sherman 




312 
313 


William Bigham 

Eliza Bigham 




314 
315 


John William Bigham. 
Eder SpicA* 




316 


Rebecca Spicer 




317 


Monroe Rives 


Farmer. 
Engineer. 




318 


Elmira Rives 




319 


Andrew Jackson 




320 


Frances Jackson 


Baptist. 


321 


Henrv Davis , 


Engineer. 











Note. — The foregoing-named persons make a total of 12,230 emigrants 
settled in Liberia by the American Colonization Society. 



THE INCBEASINQ WOBK. 

The work of the American Colonization Society grows in 
importaDce and interest. Nine hundred and thirty eight emi- 
grants, mostly " freedmen," have embarked for Liberia within 
the list six months. These were all spontaneous movements, 
while not a few had long been preparing and praying for 
the time to come when they could go to their ancestral land. 
We have promised to meet the anxiously expressed desire of 
many others for passage, if our friends will give us the means 
to do so. 

Shall wo have the ability furnished us ? We feel confident 
there are those who love this Society and the blessed work it 
is doing, who are able and willing to say that it shall be sub* 
tained. We ask for special contributions, and that an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to it may be afforded by every church on 
the Sabbath immediately preceding or succeeding the coming 
Fourth op July, a period usually observed for the annual col- 
lection in behalf of the cause. Let all our friends xio what they 
can. 



212 DEPABTUBB OP OUR SPRING EXPEDITION. [^^7. 

DEPABTUBB OF OUB BFBING- BXPEDITIOIT. 

The Colonization Society's packet-ship Golconda, which left 
Baltimore on the 7th, wont to sea from Charleston, S. C, the 
30th of May, with three hundred and twenty-one emigrants for 
Liberia. Of these 116 are from Marion district, 19 from Aiken, 
49 from Newberry, and 72 from Charleston, S. C. ; 45 from 
Macon, and 8 from Columbus, Ga. ; 4 from Albemarle county, 
and 1 from Eichmond, Ya.; 1 from Baltimore, and 6 from 
Philadelphia. 

Their destination is : Monrovia, 10 ; Carysburg, 53 ; Sinoa 
76; Grand Bassa county, 122; and Cape Palma8,*60. 

The trades or occupations are represented by 31 farmers, 5 
bricklayers, 5 laborers, 4 carpenters, 4 engineers, 3 painters, 3 
waiters, 2 shoemakers, 2 coopers, 2 cooks, 2 plasterers, 1 min- 
ister, 1 clerk, 1 stone-cutter, 1 upholsterer, 1 cabinet-maker, 1 
blacksmith, 1 barber, 1 butcher, and 1 druggist. Thirty-one 
can read, and eighteen can both read and write. 

Religiously, there are 42 communicants of the Baptist 
church, 27 of the Methodist, 5 of the Presbyterian, and 2 Ro- 
man Catholic, making 76 professing Christians. 

Three are native Africans returning to their own country, 
one of them being a slave taken into Savannah, a few years 
ago, in the celebrated TVanderer. 

These wore all spontaneous movements on the part of the 
emigrants. Many more would have gone, but are undei* pon- 
tract to labor for the season. In November next, when the 
Golconda is expected to sail again for Liberia, she will doubt- 
less be crowded to her utmost capacity, as applications for paa- 
sage are already being made. Many of these proceed from 
the relatives and friends of those who went out last fall on the 
same ship, and have written favorably of the country as the 
true home of intelligent, industrious, and enterprising people 
of color. 

Nine hundred and thirty-eight emigrants have been sent to 
Liberia within the last six months by the American ColoniEa- 
tion Society. To meet the demands made upon its benevo- 
lence, the Society needs the aid of the friends of the colored 
race, who, while benefiting their condition by removal to 
Africa, are at the same time helping in the most efficient man- 
ner to civilize and Christianize a mighty continent. 
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THB FBSSIDSNOY OF IiIBXSBIA. 

We have received letters from Monrovia as late as May 11. 
These represent the six hundred emigrants landed last January 
from the Golconda to be going through their acclimation with 
remarkable and gratifying success. 

The result of the general election held May 7th, for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Senators, and Eepresentatives, was not 
known. President Warner having declined a re-election, Eev. 
James S. Payne, Dr. James M. Moore, and Hon. Edward J. 
Eoye were candidates for the Presidency, and Hon. Joseph T. 
Gibson, Hon ..CM. Parsons, and Hon. John Marshall were can- 
didates for the Yice-Presidency. The prevalent belief was 
that Mr. Eoye had been chosen. 

Mr. Eoye was born at Newark, Ohio, February 3, 1815, and 
received his education at the Ohio University, at Athens. He 
lived in Terre Haute, Indiana, from 1838 to 1845. The fol- 
lowing year he removed to Liberia.^ In 1849 he was elected^ 
member of the House of Eepresentatives, and at its organiza- 
tion was chosen Speaker. He has since served in the Senate, 
and in 1864 was appointed and confirmed as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, which position he still holds. 

Mr. Eoye has been eminently successful as a merchant, not 
only at Monrovia but along the African coast, and in England 
and the United States, running a vessel owned by himself, and 
carrying the flag of his adopted country. His invariable rule 
in business has been not to ask or give credit* The writer, 
not a long time since, saw a check of Mr. Eoye's for several 
thousand dollars on one of the banks of New York, given at 
his store, in Monrovia, which was paid as promptly as though 
the drawer belonged to Wall street. 



IiETTEBS FBOM IiIBEBIA. 

The following communications from citizens of Liberia will 
be found to possess much interesting information in regard to 
the emigration last fall, the formation of a new settlement at 
Grand Cape Mount, and the progress of affairs in the Be- 
public. 

The remarks of Mr. Wilson, though intended mainly for the 
residents of a certain-named city in this country, may be read 
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with profit by all the members of his race. There never was 
a time when intelligent and reliable families of color, if they 
would but examine the subject dispassionately, and use their 
own unbiased judgment in forming their conclusions in regard 
to emigration, would be so likely, so sure to desire to remove 
to Liberia, and with the hope and certainty of rising to the 
full degree to which they are capable of making their way 
by self-exertion. 

FROM EEV. H. W. EESKINE. 

RoBEETSPOET, March 6, 1867. 

My Deae Sie : — I am happy to inform you that the 150 people landed 
here are contented and happy in their new homes. The lands are already sur- 
veyed, plotted, and allotted to them, and many have planted patches of corn, 
potatoes, and garden vegetables, which are growing finely. Each married \ 
man received twenty- five acres, and single persons ten acres. The new sejj 
tlement is laid out on the river Marfie, which runs N.N.E. from Cape Mount, 
about sixteen or eighteen miles from its mouth. The lands are very fertile, 
and afi'ord plenty of good, timber for building purposes ; such as rosewood, 
oak, redwood, &c., &c., &c. Water is plentiful and of the best quality. In 
short, the new settlement, which we named, before we left America, Schieffb- 
LiN, after our excellent Minister to your Government, Henry M. Schieffelin, 
Esq., whose disinterested labors arid numerous acts of kindness for the up- 
building of Liberia, and its future prosperity and progress, are known to but 
few, is in one of the best districts of Liberia. First, it is in the centre of 
the rice country. Second, palm-oil, camwood, ivory, rice, cotton, and coun- 
try cloths are brought constantly to market through this region. Third, 
fish of the finest quality are plentiful in the rivers and creeks. Fourth, the 
roads leading to the interior, and the Gallinas and Manna countries, lie in 
this district. It affords every facility for cheap living, while the soil seems 
to say, •' Come and till me and I will reward your industry a thousand-fold." 
Nature has made it a healthy and inviting spot for the enterprising and indus- 
trious husbandman. An English trading-house is established here, and is doing 
a large business. Let our intelligent people come to Cape Mount, as they can- 
not do better anywhere. I feel it a duty I owe to them to do all I can to encour- 
age them to come to their fatherland, and am willing to spend the remainder of 
my life in such a labor of love. My friends in Tennessee write to me to re- 
turn again next fall, but I cannot promise them. Had I the means, I would 
willingly devote one or two years in the United States in giving informa- 
tion and directing my people to Liberia. I think I could be as useful to my 
race in that as in any other way. 

Yours truly, 

H. W. Ebseihs. 
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FBOM MR. H. W. JOHNSON, JB. * 

MoNBOYiA, LiBEBiA, March 6, 1867. 

Deab Sib : — I was glad to witness the arrival of the emigrants by both 
vessels. May they continue to come. That they "Will do so I have no doubt, 
Beason and common sense wiU triumph over pride and prejudice in the end. 
There is no doubt but that Liberia is a g\orious home for the colored popula- 
tion of America. Let th6m come by the hundreds — ^by the thousands. But 
let them rely upon the cultivation of the soil, and, with the blessing of God, 
none will fail. Emigrants to Liberia, to the soil, to the soil resort for a 
living, and you will surely succeed ! 

Everything has improved here since my first arrival. Agriculture and 
commerce are on the increase. Fine buildings — brick and stone — are being 
erected both in Monrovia and on the banks of the St. Paul's river. Public 
confidence is being restored, trade is increasing, crops are growing finely ; in 
fine, we may safely predict a bright future for the young Bepublic of Liberia. 
Only give us population, and everything will follow in its train in due 
season. 

Since I wrote you last we have lost our youngest daughter — not from 
fever, but consumption, which had fully developed itself before we left 
America. She was not quite fourteen years old. The remainder of us still 
have chills and fever, but we are gradually getting better. If no acci- 
dents happen, I will commence my coffee farm in April. I am fully satisr 
fied, after the most careful inquiry and my own observation, that the cul- 
ture of coffee, ginger, pepper, arrow-root, pea-nuts, &c., are the most remu- 
nerative in Liberia. The cultivation of these products requires the least 
amount of capital, is of the least care and trouble, and the least expensive. 
They always sell in the Liberian market for good specie prices. Sugar, cot- 
ton, &c., require much time, labor, and capital to be employed before we can 
receive any returns. I have a few coffee trees in my yard — about twenty j 
they bloom, blossom, and bear the whole year. All the trees now have ripe 
coffee, green coffee just coming out of the bud, coffee just ready to ripen, and 
new blossoms on the tree. We must wait three or four years before we can 
realize much from coffee ; after this time they are a source of wealth to the 
owner. The cost of preparing a coffee farm is comparatively trifling as com- 
pared with the cost of preparing a sugar farm. Many who once raised the 
Bugar-cane have abandoned its cultivation, and are now raising coffee. The 
price of sugar here is only four and a-half and five cents per pound, while 
coffee now brings twenty cents per pound, in specie. However, many of our 
sugar planters are making money, among whom are' Hon. Augustus Wash- 
ington, Jesse Sharp, W. Spencer Anderson, the Coopers, Mr. Boe, Thomas 
Howland, and many others. 

There is no danger of the cultivation of sugar being abandoned in Liberia — 
by no means. Its cultivation will increase in proportion to the facilities 
they have for grinding the cane and preparing it for market. New steam 
mills are coming into the country, and old onips are being repaired. Mr. 
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Washington has fixed his mill after the latest improved style of the mills in 
the British West Indies. He can now grind twice as much cane in a day, 
at one-foarth the expense. He has also leased for a season the celebrated 
*' Lloyd Mill." He has expended about $2,000 in fixing this like his own 
mill. This is a steam mill, and twice as large as any in Liberia ; I have for- 
gotten the amount it can grind in a day. He had seven or eight large ket- 
tles to make the sugar in, but I have just been informed by a.friend that 
double this number would not be sufficient to keep the mill grinding to its 
full capacity. Mr. Washington is doing more to promote the culture of the 
sugar-cane, to encourage agriculture, commerce, internal improvements, home 
industry, Ac, than any one with whom I am acquainted in Liberia. He 
has kept constantly employed from thirty to sixty men in his various occn- 
pations. He is truly the poor man's friend. 

About fourteen years ago he commenced clearing off a farm opposite Mills- 
burg, over twenty miles up the St. Paul's river, at the head of navigation. 
He was then poor and penniless, without friends or capital to assist him. 
What a change within that time ! He now has over six hundred acres of 
land in a body, a large quantity under cultivation ; he owns over a thousand 
acres altogether ; he has several stores and trading factories, and a vessel for 
coast-wise trade. He will ship to America or England this year over one 
hundred thousand pounds of sugar, and syrup and molasses^in proportion. 
These facts I get from Mr. Washington himself. I have visited his farm ; it 
is under a fine state of cultivation, and he is constantly making useful im- 
provements. The Carysburg road runs through his farm. 

This is what Liberia will do for all industrious and enterprising colored 
men who will seek a home on her soil, and cultivate the soil. Oh, but the 
African fever ! Well, what is there about it ? I confess I suffered very 
much from its effects, but I am not dead yet, and hope and expect to live 
until my time comes to die. When that hour arrives, die we must, whether 
in Asia, Africa, Europe, or America. If any refuse to emigrate because they 
wish to live forever, then I candidly advise them not to come to A^ca. 
Here, sooner or later, all will surely die. 

Notwithstanding all the fever I have had, yet, I have enjoyed better 
health, and suffered less from pain than I did during the same length of time 
within the last ten years I lived in America. God being my helper, I expect 
to succeed and prosper in Liberia. Your humble friend, 

H. W. JoHHSOir, Jb. 



FBOM MB. JAMES W. WILSON. 

RoBEETSPOET, Gband Cape Mouht, February, 14, 1867. 
Sib : — I write these few lines, hoping they may have some impression on 
my relations and friends in Augusta, Georgia. When I came to this country, 
in 1856, they were in bondage and could not leave ; but since that time Provi- 
dence has released them ; and when I saw, in the October Repository, that 
there were so many from Macon, Georgia, and not one from Augusta had 
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given in his name to come to his own country, I must say that I was truly 
astonished. 

As I have been here over ten years, and some of the people in America do 
not believe that they can live in Liberia, I have determined to make some 
sacrifice, and have procured a passage with Captain Alexander, who Will 
leave the coast for the United States in June next. I hope my relations and 
friends in Augusta, Georgia, will all be ready, and that the Colonization So- 
ciety will be able to give them a passage to this country, where they may 
enjoy all the rights granted by our Constitution without hindrance. 

The black man need not remain in America, expecting to get on an equality 
with the white man. He may excel the latter in ability, but his black skin 
will keep him distinct. As there was but one Father in the beginning, there- 
fore one blood, though adapted to different climates, so he of African ex-^ 
traction is related to Africa as much as the plants of the tropics are to that 
region. 

You are doubtless aware that tropical plants must be kept in hot-houses 
or they will die during the winter season when removed to a cold climate. 
Those who value them wilf do all in their power to save them, but those who 
care not will suffer frost and snow to fall on them, destroying not only the 
leaves, but the very roots. I therefore beg to inquire, is there no way of 
saving the black people from the heavy frost of prejudice existing in America ? 
I think there is. Let them come to Liberia. 

JyVill the American Government not aid in sending them here ? I think it 
will if the matter is properly laid before it, as it would be decidedly less ex- 
pensive to place the plants in a warm house than to employ men to shelter 
them from the frost and snow of prejudice now existing, and, judging Irom 
appearances, must continue to do so for centuries. Yes, until these plants 
are removed to their natural clime, will the true followers of Christ, both 
North and South, cause the souls of many black and many white men to 
be lost. 

VMy dear brethren, can you not be a Moses unto the black men in North 
America ? Moses did not only prevail on Pharaoh to release the Children of 
Israel from Egyptian bondage, but lead them out to the " Land of Promise." 
Will not the Christian Churches be a Caleb and a Joshua to the colored peo- 
ple in the United States, by aiding the American Colonization Society to send 
them to their fatherland ? I think they will, and I hope they will. I pray 
they will not give up the good work so well begun by the Society in this 
dark and benighted land. 

My dear brethren of African blood, will you be directed and guided by 
the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy ? You need not hesitate to come to this 
country because you have no money, for Uiere are many of my friends and 
relations in Augusta who know that in the month of April, 1856, I walked 
up and down Broad stieet. Green street, and other streets in that beautiftd 
city (which I so dearly loved) in order to raise a balance of $500 to enable 
me to get my wife, at that time belonging to a lady who raised her as if she 
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washer own daughter, hut was opposed to her coming to this country for 
fear she might suflfer. Thank God, she yielded, and I brought my wife with 
me, notwithstanding I had but $2. 62 J. 

The fine ship Golconda arrived here on the 27th December, 1866, with a 
large lot of emigrants, all in good health. I am truly pleased to say they 
are doing well. But one death has taken place up to this date, and that was 
from intoxication and unnecessay exposure. Permit me, though I am not a 
medical man, to say that the "African fever" is nothing more than the "chills 
and fever" in Georgia or Florida, and if emigrants would only obey the ad- 
vice of the physicians and old citizens, they would have little or no accli- 
mating fever. Those who came with me to Cape Mount in the ship Elvira 
Owen, and heeded what was said t6 them, scarcely had any fever. 

Rev. Mr. Erskine has selected a beautiful place on the north side of the 
^Marfie river as a settlement for the emigrants that came here with him in the 
Golconda. It is about eighteen miles from the coast. A good many of them 
are planting as fast as they can, and I believe they will prove a great bene- 
fit to the Republic, though many of them have but little more than what 
they have on their backs. They seem determined to be something if work 
will do it. I am heartily glad to see them cultivating the soil, and bringing 
out its valuable resources. We have a rich country, and all we want are 
men and capital. Iron ore is in great abundance, and other natural wealth 
that we have given no attention to. ^ 

I remain yours, most truly, James W. "Wilson. 



X 



IMPOBT8 AND EXPOBTS OF LIBBBIA, 

* For the Fiscal year ending September 30, 1865. 

Impobts. Value. 

Cotton goods $18,091 88 

Pork 2,914 85 

Beef 1,295 76 

Flour 6,868 30 

Fish 6.794 89 

Miscellaneous 173,458 20 

$209.423 88 

Exports. Value. 

333,505 gallons Palm oil $132,560 03 

113i tons Camwood 4.279 97 

306,219 pounds Sugar 14,826 26 

18,015 gallons Syrup molasses 2.147 96 

16,657 bushels Palm kernels 9,711 30 

242 Hides 105 00 

3,934 Country Cloths '. 3,138 45 

14,272 pounds Coffee 2,886 39 

6,353 feet Lumber 239 86 

1 908 pounds Ivory 1,381 27 

IdO kroos Rice 75 00 

$171,351 47 
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GOVEBNMBNTS IN TBEATY BELATIOIT VTLTH^ LIBEBIA. 



Name. 



Great Britain 

France 

Lnbeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Belgium 

Denmark .• 

United States 

Italy 

Sweden and Norway... 

Holland 

Hayti 

Portugal 



Whek Sighed. 



November 21, 1848 

April 7. 1852 

May 29, 1865 

May 29, 1855 

May 29, 1855 

March 29, 1858 

May 1, 1860 .' 

October 21, 1862. 

October 23, 1862 

September 1, 1863 

December 20, 1863 

January 14, 1864 

March 4, 1865 



Batified by Libebia. 



July 25, 1849. 
November 29, 1854. 
February 12. 1856. 
February 12, 1856. 
Februaiy 12, 1856. 
May 17. 1859. 
May 29, 1861. 
January 12, 1863. 
April 4, 1863. 
February 13, 1864. 
May 17, 1864. 
August 28, 1864. 
March 10, 1866. 



NEW JEBSE7 COIiONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The following beautiful and nqfele appeal for funds was 

issued by a committee of the New Jersey Colonization Society 

last November. We have not had an earlier space for it. We 

commend it to all our readers in New Jersey and in other 

States. 

Newark, November, 1866. 

Dear Sir : The New Jersey Colonization Society sends 
you greeting, with the forceful description of one thousand one 
hundred and sixty-five (1,165) of our colored population, who 
have sought passage to Liberia in the Parent Society's good 
ship Golconda. They consist of families of men, women, and 
children; some mechanics, some farmers — most of tliem the 
better class of Freedmen, who can read and write, and are in- 
telligent and religious. Six hundred (600) of these are now 
on the ocean, that number filling the capacity of the ship, allow- 
ing for proper stores and freight. Facts and a prospect are 
alone needed in this cause with Jerseyinen, whose Stockton 
earned the laurels of his young manhood on the coast of Africa, 
whose Finley and Alexander gave to it the fervor of their toil 
and prayer. 

We purpo&e, under God, to take a fair part in the good work 
of supplying Liberia with intelligent Christian industry in the 
persons of her own offspring. And among the many incentives 
and sanctions that actuate us to early fidelity is this : if we 
act heartily now, we need not do it long. History, written 
under our own eyes, proves that in a few years .we shall not 
be asked to aid in the African^s voyage home, for the whole 
matter will be transacted through Liberian bankers, as now 
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our thriving family servants forward drafts to bring from 
Europe their dear (though poor) beloved. 

We heartily invite you, sir, to our Annual Meeting at New- 
ark, on the atlernoon and evening of Friday, January 4, 1867. 
We expect speeches from able and believing friends, and shall 
then choose Delegates on the basis of one for every ^ve hun- 
dred dollars (§500) paid by our State into the treasury of the 
Parent Society daring the yeAV. These Delegates will be our 
members of tl>e Board of Directors of the American Coloniza- 
tion Societ}' for one year, with fullest right to counsel and to 
vote. Last year Connecticut entitled herself to nfne members 
(9,) while we could appoint but two (2,) and for several years 
had sent but one (1.) 

That vSociety will soon enter upon the second half century 
of noble aims, and her auxilianes can now render most timely 
support and cheer. In this work of beneficent love let us rally 
from city and village, from office and farm, from pulpit and 
pew ; and, if we lay upon this altar one-thousandth part of 
what the Lord inclined us to offer for the oneness of our Union, 
Africa will be redeemed. All that ma}' be given will go right 
to its aim. Our most worthy officers serve the Society with- 
out compensation, and our annual Delegates fare at their own 
charges. In brotherly spirit we present this call to churches 
which have not yet acted, and to all who would rather partici- 
pate than not. 

The address of our Treasurer is Charles S. Graham, Esq., 
Cashier of Essex County National Bank, Newark. 

W>i. H. Steele, 
Wm. C. Roberts, 
Wm. G. Lord, 

Committee. 

ITEMS OF INTEIiIiIGENClS. 

Passengers from Liberia. — The ship Golconda, which arrived at Balti- 
more April 8d, brought the followiDg persons, viz.: Captain S. C. Bailey and 
Captain Lefovre, who took out vessels bought or built in this country to the 
order of Liberian merchants; Rev. Albert "Woodson, Mrs. Sarah G. Blyden 
and three children and servant; Mrs. Louisa E. Freeman and two children. 
Miss Matilda E. Powell, Mrs. Virginia S. Witherspoon, Mr. Samuel Coombs, 
and Mr. Nicholas Bishop and son — Liberians visiting the United States on 
business or for pleasure. 

Election at Cape Palmas. — The Hon. Charles H. Harmon htm been 
elected Superintendent of Cape Palmas, Maryland coanty, vice the HoiL 
Joseph T. Gibson, resigned. Robert Henry Gibson, Esq., has been elected 
Judge of the Court of Quarter Sessions for Gape Palmas, vied Dr* B. Bb 

Fletcher, resigned. 
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A VEW PiPEft is about being started at Monrovia, to be called the "African 
Bepablic." Some of the mOBt promiuent men and able writers are engaged 
as publishers and editors. 

Death of Bev. Eli W. Stoees. — Again the Episcopal Chnrch ie called 
to moam the death of one of her missioDariee in the African field. Bev. 



Eli W. Stokes, (colored,) officiating at Crozerville and Carysburg, Measu- 
rada eountf, Liberia, died on the morning of Febiaarj 26, after a short 
illnesB, broQgbt on, no doubt, by oyernorh. 

PAL4VBB. — The United States man-of-war Sacramento anchored o£F 
Cavalia, Liberia, on Saturday, January 19th. The captain and some twenty 
officers went on shore, and having called representatives of the contending 
parties together to " talk . a palaver," endeavored to use their ioflnence to 
prevent the renewal of hostilities between the Half Cavalla and the Eiver 
CavaUa people. 

LiscoLD CouFAHT. — A Dnmber of colored soldiers aud others, that left 
Philadelphia in December last, to settle in Liberia, reached their new home 
pleasantly by the Edith Rose. The leader, ifiiarles A. Harrell, writes thns: 
" I am very happy to say that words cannot describe the good treatment of 
the people, and the kind welcome of the Qovernment and the President. 
Uonrovia is a fast growing city. As for the land of Liberia, in regard to 
fertility, it is the best I ham ever seen. Vegetables are growing the whole 
year round. All the company are in good spirits. Tell my frienda in Phila- 
delphia that if they wish to procure a good homo, as a free gift, Africa is 
the only place for them. We now reside at Bexley, right on the Finley 
road to Gee's Mountain. Finley is very highly spoken of as the most 
healthy and best region in Liberia." 

Am)Itioh3 at Mobeovia. — The Eev. T. H. Amos speaks of additions to 
his Church at Monrovia, and says: "Thoagh we cannot boast of a special 
ont-ponring of the Spirit of God, yet we can rejoice in this— that the Divine 
presence has been witneased among us, by Hia gracious influence upon our 
hearts, and we trnst that we see signs of a deeper work of grace being 
wrought in the hearts of our members." Books for his Sabbath School are 
needed, and also help to repiur their church building, which greatly de- 
mands it. 

Aeeaibs IB Ljbbbia. — A letter from Monrovia, Fehrnary 9, gives a 
fnvorable account of affairs in Liberia. Agiicnltnre is on the increase, and 
&D inhabitants generally were toming their attention to farming, as a 
meaiiE of securing a competence for the future. The people are raising all 
tbs nMeraary articles for home consumption, and such aa will sell most 
J tbi^d — for example: sogar, syrup, molasses, coffee, ginger, pepper, 
t, io. Basidef, tiiey gather from the surface of the earth palm oO, 
■ood, and nuuiy other valnable products, too nnmerona to 
D to cotton, but BO fat with only 
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pound on their way homeward. I asked them to return my compliments to 
king Igweri, and tell him that I deeply sympathize with him in the loss of 
one of his chiefs. They told me that they were at church on Sunday, and 
were fully satisfied with what they have heard, and they cannot but blese 
God for what they have enjoyed. After a long pause, one of them gave 
the following statement : " We are sorry to go away without a human being 
to bury the dead chief at Assaba." "Don't you find one in Onitsha?" 
"No." "Why so?" "Onitsha fear God too much, and no man is willing 
to sell a man or woman to be slain for the dead." He prolonged the sen- 
tence with much emphasis, and, smi/ing his breast, broke forth with this 
expression : " Onitsha, Onitsha, Onitsha is changed ! Formerly here we had 
access to any amount of victims we could procure ; now, none, none." If 
there be any fact worthy of notice in the annals of a mission like this, 
where gross darkness prevails, this is one, and ought to be written in letters 
of gold. 

Progeess op La-Gos. — " The Lagos Steam Sawing and Ginning Company, 
Limited," have commenced operations with a 10-horse engine and circular 
saw bench with saws 42 inches in diameter. Buildings will soon be com- 
menced for cotton cleaning. The Lagos Academy, an institution for the pro- 
motion of literature, art, and science, was opened on Wednesday, the 24th 
October. The Bishop of Niger presided. 

Death of Rev. James L. Mackey. — It is with regret that we have to 
report the death of this devoted and able missionary. He died at his home 
in New London, Pa., April 30th. He was the founder of the Corisco Mis- 
sion, gave many years of his life to its service, and was permitted to see 
blessed fruits from the labors of himself and other brethren. His health 
having given way, he returned again to this country about two years a^o, 
with the purpose of going back to Corisco on its recovery; but such was not 
the will of the Lord. He has entered into his rest. Deeply will his loss be 
felt ; but ' as for God, His way is perfect." 

Brazilian Emancipation. — Slavery is destroyed in Brazil ; that is, the 
day of its abolition has been announced by a royal decree, signed by Don 
Pedro, on the 8th of April. The decree ordains that all children born after 
the day on which it is issued are free by birth, while those who are now 
slaves shall be emancipated in twenty years. Some years ago the Emperor 
forbade the importation of negroes, and the government has for a long time 
co-operated with this country, England, and France, against the slave trade. 
About five-sixths of the population are negroes, ar of mixed blood,, and two- 
fifths of these are slaves. The census report of 1856, the latest, reported a 
total population of 7,677,800, of which 2,000,000 were whites, 1,121,000 
mixed free people, 800,000 civilized Indians, 600,000 mixed slaves, and 
2,000,000 African slaves. In 1848 alone, 6,000 negroes were imported direct, 
and in 1849, 64,000. In 1851, but 3,287 arrived, and the next year only 
one slaver is believed- to have reached the coast. 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Twent^r-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society was holden at its office in Boston, on 
Wednesday, May 29, 1867, at 12 M. The President, William 
EoPES, Esq., in the chair. The Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers was presented; accepted, and ordered to %e printed. 

TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

Emigralion. — The j'^ear now closing has been distinguished 
by a remarkable movement among the Fre^dmen of the South- 
ern States towards Liberia. This movement originated among 
themselves, growing out of their own convictions concerning 
their own interests and duties. The Society did nothing to 
start it, or to promote it, except to receive their a]tplications 
for aid in emigrating, and comply with thena as far as it could. 
It has increased in strength and extent, notwithstandii^g the 
efforts of some of their former masters, and of other interested 
parties, to retain them in this country as laborers. Those 
efforts, enforced with the promise of higher wages, better 
treatment, and other privileges, have prevailed with many to 
give up or defer their purpose of emigrating; but others stead- 
fastly prefer the land of their fathers to the land in which 
they have been bondmen. 

This movement commenced almost immediately on the ces- 
sation of civil war. A company of one hundred and seventy- 
two, from Lynchburg, Ya., and its vicinity, applied for passage, 
were accepted, made their preparations, and sailed from Balti- 
more in November, 1865. Other companies, amounting to a 
larger number, were then intending to emigrate in May, 1866; 
but when the time arrived, the number who had completed 
their preparations was not la^ge enough to justify the char- 
tering of a vessel. During the summer and autumn, applica- 
tions increased in number and urgency, till it became evident 
that the Society would find its resources taxed as they never 
had been before, and would need to own a ship for the trans- 
action of its business. 
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The Eeport gives many interesting particulars attending the 
purchase of the ship Golconda, and her preparation for the 
uses of the Society, and the purchase of provisions for the 
emigrants on the voyage, and for six months after their arri- 
val — "for all of which more than eighty thousand dollars was 
paid out in Boston." It then quotes from the last Annual 
Eeport of the Parent Society, what is there stated in regard 
to the six hundred emigrants who embarked on her from 
Charleston, Nov'ember 21, and her safe arrival at Cape Mount, 
December 27, 1866, and proceeds as follows: 

About the lime when these applications for passage in 
November began to be numerous, a newspaper paragraph 
mentioned a convention of planters in Carroll county, Georgia, 
called to consider what must be done on account of the exten- 
sive inclination of the negroes to emigrate to Liberia. The 
conclusion was that the negroes were needed as laborers, and 
could not be spared, and that they could be retained only 
by higher wages and more satisfactory treatment. As the 
Society had no applications from Carroll county, we infer that 
this conclusion was carried into practice very generally and 
in good faith. This we regard as a perfectly fair and legiti- 
mate operation, and it shows how, by fair means, limits may 
be set, and doubtless will be set, to the emigration of colored 
people to Africa. Those who feel the need of their labor 
enough to give them perfectly satisfactory wages and treat- 
ment will generally retain as many as they need. Others 
ought not, and will not, be able to retain them permanently in 
any way. * 

Of the emigrants last November, the largest company was 
from Macon, Ga. Among the planters in that region, as we 
have been verbally informed, there were consultations like 
those in Carroll county, but with a different result. The 
prevalent opinion was that the negroes, though needed as 
laborers, would not be permanently satisfied with their condi- 
tion in this country, and that no effort should be made to 
retain them. So far as appears, the kindest feelings existed 
between them and their white neigjibors during their prepara- 
tion and at their departure. 

A fourth fact deserves special consideration. The company 
of one hundred and forty-four, from East Tennessee, were to 
be located at Cape Mount, to strengthen that settlement, so 
as to makef it a better centre of missionary operations among 
the adjacent tribes. They were selected by Mr. Erskine, who 
had served as a Presbyterian missionary for years, with a 
special view to that purpose. A much larger number might 
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have been enrolled, but the ship could not receive them ; and 
some, on reflection, preferred to use their newly-received free- 
dom in acquiring some amount of property before embarka- 
tion. This company brings before us a class of emigrants 
whose movements will not be controlled by considerations of 
wages, and treatment, and position, political or social, in this 
country. They will go for the good of their race — of their 
still heathen kindred according to the flesh. They go to build 
up a Christian civilization which will command the respect of 
the world for the negro — which not only will act in Africa, 
but will also react for the benefit of the entire race, in all the 
lands of its dispersion. And as negroes in this country rise in 
mental, moral, and Christian worth, this class of emigrants 
will increase in numbers. 

These events gave full warning to Southern planters and 
speculators from the North that they were in danger of losing 
some of the laborers out of whom they had hoped to make 
money — a danger which they could meet only by the Carroll 
county remedy of higher wages and better treatment. Before 
the return of the Golconda, this remedy had been extensively 
applied, and many who had failed to procure a passage in 
November had made satisfactory contracts for another year's 
labor. Meanwhile, the legislation of Congress for securing 
their political equality with white men opened before them an 
indefinite prospect of an improved condition in this country, 
and inclined many to defer emigration till time shall show its 
effect. As the time for embarkation drew near, an exciting 
political campaign was opened, the first in which it was ever 
possible for them to participate, and both parties, each hoping 
to get a majority of these yet untried voters, urged them to 
stay and vote. I 

The second voyage of the Golconda, therefore, occurred 
under a peculiar combination of circumstances unfavorable to 
emigration. Yet, in the face of all these adverse influences, 
she has cleared from Charleston, with over three hundred 
emigrants on board. This makes the whole number of emi- 
grants during the year now ending. 938. 

It seems, therefore, that all the influences now at work or 
in prospect, to retain the colored people in this country as 
laborers, or as voters, are not sufficient to prevent a large 
emigration. Great numbers will still prefer the land which 
God gave to their fathers — a land where their condition and 
treatment will not depend on the pleasure or interests of 
white men — a land where black men, instead of being a mi- 
nority of a party, or minorities of two parties, will constitute 
the whole body of voters — a land where, instead of being 
wanted merely as laborers, they are wanted as proprietors 
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and employers — a land where millions of their kindred are 
perishing in darkness, for want of the influeijce which they 
will lUiUirally and necessarily exert, as civilized, Chri»tian 
men. 

It appears, too, that our labors are conferring a great 
benefit on those who remain in this country. While Liberia 
invites them, and our ship is ready to convey them, those who 
want them as laborers must give them wages on which they 
can comfortably live, and treatment which freemen can vol- 
untarily endure. And the amount of this protective influence 
is not measured by the number of those who go, but by the 
vastly greater number of those whose going is feared by those 
who wish to retain them, and the still greater number of 
those who must conform to the prices and conditions thus 
established. 

Liberia College. — The first senior Class, comprising Mr. J. 
H. F. Kvans, graduated with honor at the close of the last 
academical year. His record during his whole College course 
shows that, if the class had been more numerous, his com- 
parative rank would have been good. He has been appointed 
Principal of the Preparatory Department of the College. A 
young College has made important progress, when it can 
begin to fill its vacancies from its own graduates. 

Three were admitted from the Preparatory Department^ 
making the whole number in the College proper, fourteen. 
There are twenty-one in the Preparatory Department. Total, . 
thirty-five. 

It seems to be a fixed law that every new College shall pasa 
through a season of internal dissensions, to define and estab- 
lish the ideas according to which it shall be conducted. Libe- 
ria College has not been wholly exempt from this common 
fate of such institutions. During the past year, differences of 
opinion were developed respecting the rights, duties and 
responsibilities of the several departments of government and 
instruction. The result was, that, at the close of the year, the 
Rev. Alexander Crummell resigned his professorship of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy and of the English Language 
and Literature, and, as the differences were evidently irrecon- 
cilable, the resignation was accepted. Mr. H. R. W. Johnson, 
late Principal of the Preparatory Department, has been ap- 
pointed as his successor. Professor Johnson is wholly Libe- 
rian, by birth and education. This inevitable crisis seems to 
have been safely passed, and complete harmony of views to 
have been established. 

Professor Freeman appears to have become fully acclimated^ 
and to bo highly successful in his department of the Mathe- 
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matical and Physical Sciences. Professor Blyden, since bis 
return from Syria, has surprised native scholars from the 
interior, by his ability to read and write the Arabic language. 

The number of students may appear small; but it is about 
one in five hundred of the whole civilized population, which 
is a larger proportion than is furnished by many towns ih 
Massachusetts. Yet, in view of the present and prospective 
wants of the country, the number should be largely increased. 

The great want of the College now is suitable 'endowments 
for the several professorships. The provision for the support 
or assistance of indigent students is already sufficient. One 
professorship is well endowed. Temporary subscriptions have 
been made for the support of another for some three years to 
conie. For the salaries of the President and the other Pro- 
fessor, the preservation and repairs of the buildings, and other 
individual expenses, no special provision has been made. 
These the Trustees of Donations for Education in Liberia are 
obliged to meet by such occasioaal donations as they can 
obtain, or by the sale of stocks which ought to be kept as a 
permanent fund, and which, if obliged to meet all theso 
demands, will soon be exhausted. 

To these facts we invite the serious attention of all who 
desire the extension of learning, civilization, and Christianity 
in Africa. 

The State Society. — The operations of our State Society 
may be stated in a few words: 

The receipts into the treasury, for the year ending April 30, 
1867, have been $8,306 90. The balance due the Treasurer 
May 1, 1866, was $3,051 74. Other payments by him during 
the year have been $6,070 87. Total of disbursements, 
$9,122 61. Balance due the Treasurer at the close of the 
year, $815 71; being $2,136 03 less than last year. 

The receipts include a legacy of $1,000 from James Hay- 
ward, a member of the Board of Managers of this Society 
♦ from May 29, 1844, to May 31, 1865, when the infirmities of 
age compelled him to decline re-election; another of $2,062 25 
from Miss Margaret Newman, of Boston; and another of $470 
from Mrs. Lusanna Tucker, of Dorchester — the last two 
being the amount after deducting the United States tax on 
legacies. 

In September last, the Parent Society, in view of the numer- 
ous applications for passage to Liberia, and the consequent 
necessity for an increase of funds, asked the sanction of the 
several State Societies to a direct appeal to the friends of the 
cause in their several States. The State Societies at once 
"Complied with this request. The amount received from Maa? 
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sachusetts, in answer to this appeal, was greater than from 
any other State, and more than one-third of the whole. 

Conclusion. — The result of this appeal, and of all other 
applications for funds during the year, has shown that the 
question of Colonization needs to be studied anew by many, 
both of its old supporters and its old antagonists. The great 
change of circumstances has, to some extent, changed the 
arguments by which it must be defended and enforced. 
Many, in former years, gave it their support as a means of 
securing the emancipation of slaves, and as tending towards 
the entire removal of slavery. They now see that, for those 
uses, its work is done, and they need some time to consider 
whether sufficient reasons remain for its continued support. 
Time is also requisite, to consider what can be done, and what 
should be attempted, for the millions of slaves suddenly made 
free upon the soil, and what their prospects may be in this 
country. And some time is needed to consider and thor- 
oughly master the question from self-interest, whether we do 
not want them all, as laborers, too much to allow any of them 
to go wherd they think they can do better and be more useful. 
In view of such considerations, many have, with little thought, 
dismissed the subject from their minds, as belonging wholly to 
the ' dead past," and are surprised if they find it showing any 
signs of life. 

On the other hand, the objection, (which never had any 
foundation in truth,) that Colonization is a support to slavery, 
has become manifestly inapplicable, and can no longer deter 
any one from understanding and aiding us. Crowds of freed- 
men, who have for years been longing for Liberia, but were 
never till now at liberty to say so, present a question new to 
many minds, as it cannot be said now that they consent to 
emigrate tnerely to escape slavery. And the missionary 
aspect of the subject comes up with new interest, because of 
the multitudes who are anxious to go and do various necessary 
parts of the work of Africa's conversion. All these things . 
require time for study; and we think they will be studied 
with more candor than during the excitements of past years, 
and with good results. 

From twenty-five to thirty years ago, much was said of self- 
supporting missions to the heathen, and many thousands of 
do.lars were contributed to put them in operation. Young 
men and women devoted themselves to that service. They 
were aided by donations in their preparatory studies. Funds 
were collected to defray their travelling expenses to their fields 
of labor. When once there, it was assumed, they would need 
no more contributions, as they would support themselves bj» 
their own labor, while promoting Christian civilization by 
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their piou8 instructions and holy example. The idea was a 
beautiful one, and took strong hold of many zealous minds. 
It failed, because it could not be executed by a few missiona- 
ries, going alone to a heathen country. 

This was seen by the Rev. Dr. Stiles, when, in April, 1773, 
his neighbor. Rev. Dr. Hopkins, called for his assistance in 
educating two pious negroes for missionaries to Africa. He 
replied that, in order to success, there must be thirty or forty, 
and the whole enterprise conducted by a Society formed .for 
the purpose. In a few years, while the young me/i were at 
study, their reflections taught them that there must be a 
regular colony, with its agricultural, mechanical, and commer- 
cial interests; for thus only could a self-supporting mission be 
successful. 

Experience has confirmed their decision. The colony which 
they saw to be necessary we have planted, and sustained till 
it is able to sustain itself We might now retire with honor 
from the work, having done more than we ever promised, and 
earned the lasting gratitude of the world. But, as often 
happens, what we have done shows the opportunity and need 
of doing more. Our self-supporting mission has grown into a 
recognized nation, under the protection of whose government 
a quarter of a million or more of heathens have sought shelter 
and found it, and are gladly accessible to instruction in the 
things of this life and the life to come; and it is capable of an 
expansion, limited in its rapidity and extent only by the laws 
which regulate national growth. The question is. Shall we 
help this work to grow? Shall we aid and encourage those 
who desire to go and promote its growth? What if their 
l^bor is wanted here, to enable us, white men, to get rich 
faster than we could without them? Africa needs them more 
than we do, and has a better claim upon them. When Chris- 
tian men have had time to study this subject as it deserves, 
there can be no doubt how they will decide. 



RESEARCHES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA.* 

Mr. Du Chaillu sailed from England August 6, 1863, and 
reached the mouth of the Fernand Yaz Eiver October 10. 
Starting from this point, which is a bight of the western Coast, 
in Loango, less than a degree south of the Equator, Septem- 
ber, 1864, he ascended this stream and then proceeded up the 

- *A Journey to Asbango Land, and Farther Penetration into Equatorial AlVica. By Paul Da 
ChaiUu. New York : D. Appleton A Co. 

I 
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Rembo and Owenga rivers as far as the village of Obindji, where 
his overland route was to commence. 

After marching across a wild, hilly, and wooded country, 
the ])arty emerged on the undulating grass land of Ashira, 
which Mr. Da Chaillu has described in his former vohime, and 
arrived at the villasce of Olenda on the 19th of November. 
Here he determined to try and visit the Falls of Samba ISTago- 
shi, which are in the Ngouyai river, north of Olenda, and which 
he had in vain attempted to reach on his previous journey. 
His route lay parallel to the Ovigui river, which flows into the 
Ngouyai, and after two or three daj's* march through forest 
and swamp, he embarked in a leaky, roften canoe, not far from 
the point of confluence of the two rivers. The Xgouyas is a 
large river flowing northwards, which Mr. Du Chaillu discov- 
ered on his former iournev, and when he now entered it he 
was, he says, up to this time the only white man who had ever 
embarked on its waters. '• The Ovigui, at the junction with the 
Ngouyai, is about thirty-five yards broad, and is at this time 
of the year (the rainy season) a deep stream. The banks are 
clothed with uninterrapte I forest, leaving only little entrances 
here and there at the ports of the villages which lie backwards 
from the river." 

On approaching the rapids below the falls, the party left the 
canoe, and scrambled along the bank. A rocky island in the 
middle of the river breaks the rush of the water into two un- 
equal parts, and the height of the cataract is only about fifteen 
feet. Mr. Du Chaillu savs : " The siffht was wild, ojrand, and 
beautiful ; but it did not quite impress me with the awe that 
the rapids below inspired. "^e see here the river Ngouyai. 
after flowing through the Apingi Valley in the interior, and 
receiving the waters of the Ovigui and many other streams, 
bursting through the barrier of the hilly range which separates 
the interior of Africa from the coast land. The high ridges 
which have been broken throujjh bv the river rise on each side, 
covered with varied forest, and the shattered fragments en- 
cumber the bed of the stream for miles.'' 

At\er several months of delav, he was able to leave Ashira- 
land and march forward to Otando. He had to traverse a dense 
primeval forest, which bounds the eastern side of the prairie, 
and clothes the hills and valleys of the mountain-ridges, which 
extend in a north and south direction between the Ashira and 
Otando territories. One characteristic of this gloomy region 
is the great scarcity of animal life. " Scarcely once," he says, 
^^ did we hear the voice of birds, and at night, as we lay ronnd 
the fires of the bivonae, all was still as death in the black shades 
of the forest." 
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The principal village of Otando ie called Mayolo, situated in 
an open tract of undulating grass-land, diversified by groups 
of trees and patches of forest. Here is a description of the 
scene : '^ A wide stretch of undulating country lay open before 
us, the foreground of which was formed b}^ prairie, the rest 
appearing as a continuous expanse of forest, with long wooded 
ridges in the distance, one behind the other, the last and high- 
est fadinii: into blue mist in the far distance. From the mar- 
gins of the forest the land gradually sloped, and signs of 
population were apparent in sheds and patches of plantation." 

Leaving Mayolo at the end of May, he proceeded eastward 
towards Apono land. Jle had to cross a high hill, part of an 
elevated ridge, from the summit of which were seen in the dis- 
tance the still higher ranges of mountains, amongst which 
dwell the Ishogo, the Ashango, and other tribes, and the sides 
were covered with the same eternal forest. He was now on 
wholly new ground, p>nd was the first white man, he states, who 
had been seen in that part of Africa. 

Mr. Du Chaillu crossed the Upper Ngouyai river on a large 
flat-bottomed canoe, which carried the party and baggage over 
in seven trips. The Ngouyai here is a fine stream, from ten to 
fifteen feet deep. It flows from the S.S.W. He was now in the 
Apono country, part of which is occupied by isolated portions 
of the Ishogo tribe. 

The Aponos are distinguished by their sprightlin ess of char- 
acter, and are clean and well-looking. *' Their villages are 
larger, better arranged, and prettier than those of the Otando 
and Ashira Ngozai. Each house is built separate from its 
neighbors, and they attend to cleanliness in their domestic ar- 
rangements. Their country is an undulating plain, varied 
with open grassy places, covered with a pebbly soil and rich 
and extensive patches of woodland, well adapted for agricul- 
ture, in which they make their plantations." 

Iron ore exists in considerable quantity in their prairies, and 
they melt it in little thick earthenware pots, using charcoal to 
temper the metal. But the tribes situated further to the east 
are the most expert workers in iron, and all the anvils which 
Mr. Du Chaillu saw in Apono land came from them. Like the 
Ashiras, they are dexterous* weavers of grass-cloth, which 
forms their clothing. Some of the Ashira mats, in neatness of 
pattern and finish of workmanship, are equal to anything of 
the kind manufactured in Europe. 

From Mokaba the route lay a little to the north of east. 
The ground began to rise, and Mr. Du Chaillu entered on a 
richly- wooded, hilly country, in which were numerous planta- 
tions and villages of slaves belonging to the head men of Mo- 
'kaba. He was now amongst the fshogos, a fine tribe of strong, 
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well-mtido negroes, differing in many rccjpects- from those he 
had hitborto met. 

At Nicmbouai, one of the principal Ashango villages, there 
was a grand palaver whether the white man should be allowed 
to proceed, but the question was carried unanimously in the 
affirmative. While waiting tliere Mr. Dn Chaillu took the op- 
portunity of visiting the settlement of the Obongo's, one of 
whose villages was in the neighborhood. These are a curious 
race of dwarf negroes, covered with tufts of hair on their 
bodies. They neither ]jlant nor sow, but arc expert trappers 
and fishermen, and feed on roots, berries and nuts, which they 
lind in the forest, while they sell the game they catch to the 
settled inhabitants. The Ashangos despise them, tut treat 
them with kindness, and often give their old worn grass-cloths 
to the Obongos. They fled at the approach of the strangers, 
and in the course of several visits Mr. Du Chaillu could only 
succeed in finding " at home" five or six women and a youth, 
whom he took the trouble to measure, and found their average 
height to be about four feet eight inches. 

The Ashangos seem to be more civilized than the other tribes 
near the coast. One proof of this is the extent of their dress, 
which is made of the palm-leaves of the country. All of the 
inhabitants, both male and female, shave off their" eyebrows 
and pluck out their eyelashes, and, like the Ishogos, smear 
themselves with a red powder. They arc not drunkards like 
the Aponos, though palm-trees are abundant in the country, 
and they drink the palm wine, but in moderation. Mr. Du 
Chaillu was now on his way to the territory of the Njavi tribe, 
who live to the east of Ashango land. 

Mobana is situated on the top of a high hill, and the land 
slopes down gradually towards the cast. Here Mr. Du Chaillu 
heard again of a large river flowing further to the eastward, 
which he supposes to be the Congo ; but he was unable 
to reach it, for an unexpected disaster awaited him, which 
brought his expedition to an untimely end. The same kind 
of country through which he had already travelled seemed to 
extend onwards to the east; hilly ranges, clothed with foi^est 
and interspersed with open prairies, in which lie the villages 
of the negroes. At last, on the 21st of July, he reached the 
village of Mouaou Kombo, which was fated to be the limit of 
his journey. The natives became more and more unwilling to 
allow him to proceed, and a deputation from some villages 
further ahead arrived at Mouaou to threaten the inhabitaots 
with war if they came with him through their country. Of 
course there was a palaver, and in the meantime Mr. Du 
Chaillu was obliged to stay at Mouaou. But he did not like to 
remain in the village, and formed an encampment at some little « 
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distance in the woods on the borders of one of the beautifully 
clear streams which he says are so frequent in this mountain- 
ous region. 

An accident compelled Mr. Du Chaillu's hasty return. On the 
2l8t of September, 1865, he reached the mouth of the Fernand 
Yaz River, and found a vessel there loading for London. He 
had lost everything but his journals, and had neither money 
nor property with him, but he was taken on board as a passen- 
ger, and soon after arrived safely in England. Thus ended this 
second most adventurous journey, of which some may think 
that the results have been meagre, if we compare them with 
the danger and the cost. It is the narrative of brave adven- 
ture, dogged by misfortune, and ending in disappointment. 
But this was not Mr. Du Chaillu's fault. 

If we do not actually know, we can tolerably well guess, 
thanks to Mr. Du Chaillu, what is the nature of the country, 
and what is the character of the inhabitants. Forest and 
prairie alternate ; and elevated ridges, which sometimes rise 
to the dignity of mountains, with jungle covering their sides, 
run in parallel lines from north to south. The kings of the 
forest seem to be the gorilla and the chimpanzee, for there are 
only a few carnivorous animals found there, and the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and the lion are unknown. Mr. Du Chaillu 
saw no zebras, giraffes, elands, or antelopes, and, indeed, the 
absence of animal life of any kind was remarkable. He says 
that miles after miles were travelled over without hearing the 
sound of a bird, the chatter of a monkey, or the footstep of a 
gazelle. Reptiles, of.course, abound, and most of the snakes 
are poisonous. As to the people, he was struck with the scant- 
iness of their numbers, and the varieties of languages and dia- 
lects spoken by the different tribes. The patriarchal form of 
government everywhere prevails, each village being ruled by a 
chief or by elders. The power of the chief is not despotic, 
but subject, in cases of life and death at all events, to a coun- 
cil of elders. Polygamy and slavery exist, but the slaves al- 
ways belong to a different tribe from that of their owner. 

The route pursued by M. Du Chaillu was nearly parallel with 
the equator, and extended nearly two hundred and fifty miles 
from the coast to about 12° 40' east latitude. His most north- 
ern limit nearly attained 1° south latitude ; his most southern 
was a little below the 2d degree. At the eastern limit he found 
a mountain 2,074 feet high, and travelled a great part of the 
distance in a land where the elevations varied from 325 to 
2,574 feet. The chiefs were anxious for trade, and though ex- 
ceedingly superstitious, all were good-hearted and friendly up 
to the day of the accident, and even then his former friends 
did not fail to assist him. 
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There are still wanting five hundred miles of exploration, 
due east, to connect with Petherick's journey from Darfour, 
and a thousand to the Lake Victoria Nyanza. All of this 
country, it is to be inferred from M. Du ('haillu's narrative, is 
populous and healthy j'^and, now that the cessation of the slave 
trade is having a favorable effect on the natives, may be made 
useful for trade as well as for geographical and scientific re- 
searches. We are thankful for what we have received in this 
volume. It is an accession to our knowled£:e of the African 
continent lying east of a narrow coast line. It shows a ca- 
pacity for civilization and intercourse, for agriculture and trade, 
much in advance of what has been dreamed. So many diflS- 
culties surmounted, so many dangers dissipated, prove that 
equal energy, displayed under more fortunate conditions, may 
yet belt the old continent, and let us into a full comprehension 
of the secrets of interior equatorial life in Africa. 



THE SLA.VB TBADE OF THE 'WHITE JTIIiE. 

The emineut African traveller, Samuel White Baker, in the 
published account of his travels, under the title of The Albert 
K^yanza, Great Basin of the Xile, and Explorations of the Nile 
Sources, presents much information of interest relating to the 
slave trade in the region of the White Nile. After describing 
the Soudan provinces, the capital of which is Khartoum, on the 
Nile — where a Governor General rules with despotic power ;^ 
where, fvoia the highest to the lowest official, dishonesty and 
deceit are alleged to be the rule; and where misery is the 
general aspect of the country — the author proceeds : 

** Vpon existing conditions the Soudan is worthless, having 
neither natural capabilities nor political importance; but there 
is, nevertheless, a reason that first prompted its occupation by 
the Egyptians, and that is in force to the present day. The 
Soudan supph'ts slaves. 

Without the White-Nile trade Khartoum would almost 
cease to exist ; and that trade is kidnapping and murder. The 
character of the Khartoumers needs no further comment. The 
amount of ivorv brouijht down from the White Nile is a mere 
bagatelle as an export, the annual value being about £40,000. 

The people, for the most part engaged in the nefarioas 
traffic of the White Nile are Syrians, Kopts, Tarks, Circassians, 
and some few Eurojxwns. So closely connected with the 
difficulties of my expedition is that accursed slave trade, that 
the so-called ivory trade of the White Nile requires an explana- 
tion. ***:>##♦ 
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There are two classes of White-Nile traders, the one possess- 
ing capital, the other being penniless adventurers. The same 
system «.f operations is pursued by both, but that of the former 
will be evident from the description of the latter. 

A man without mc'ans forms an expedition, and b»)rrows 
money for this purpose at 101) per cent., after this fashion. He 
agrees to repay the lender in ivorj' at one-half the market value. 
Having obtained the required sum, he hires several vessels, and 
engages from 100 to 300 men, composed of Arabs and run-away 
vilhuns from distant countries, who have found an asylum from 
justice in the obscurity of Khartoum. He purchases guns and 
large quantities of ammunition for his men, together with a few 
hundred pounds of glass beads. The piratical expedition being 
complete, he pays his men live months' wages in advance, at 
the rate of fort3'-five piastres (nine shillings) per month, and 
agrees to give them eighty piastres per month for any period 
exceeding five months advanced. His men receive their advance 
partly in cash, and partly in cotton stuffs for clothes at an ex- 
orbitant price. Every man has a strip of paper, upon \\ hich is 
written by the clerk of the expedition the amount he has 
received, both in goods and money, and this paper he must 
produce at the final settlement. 

The vessels sail about December, and on arrival at the de- 
sired locality the party disembark and proceed into the interior, 
until they arrive at the village of some negro chief, with whom 
they establish an intimacy. Charmed with his new friends, the 
power of whose weapons he acknowledges, the negro chief does 
not neglect the opportunity^ of seeking their alliance to attack 
a hostile neighbor. Marching throughout the night, guided by 
their negro hosts, they bivouac within an hour's mart'h of the 
unsuspecting village, doomed to an attack about half an hour 
before break of day. The time arrives, and, quietl}' surrounding 
the village while its occupants are still sleeping, they fire the 
grass huts in all directions, and pour voUeysof musketry through 
the flaming thatch. Panic-stricken, the unfortunate victims 
rush from tlieir burning dwellings, and the men are shot down 
like pheasants in a battue, while the women and children, be- 
wildered in the danger and confusion, are kidnapped and 
secured. The herds of cattle, still within their kraal, or zareeha^ 
are easily disposed of, and are driven off with great rejoicing, 
as the prize of victory. The w^omen and children are then 
fastened together, the former secured in an instrument called a 
sheba, made of a forked pole, the neck of the prisoner fitting 
into the fork, secured by a cross-piece lashed behind, while the 
wrists, brought together in advance of the body, are tied to the 
pole. The children are then fastened by their necks with a rope 
attached to the women, and thus form a living chain, in which 
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order they are marched to the head-quarters, in company with 
the captured herds. 

This is the commencement of business. Should there be 
ivory in any of the huts not destroyed by the fire, it is appro- 
priated. A general plunder takes place. The trader's party 
dig up the floors of the huts to search for iron hoes, which are 
generally thus concealed, as the greatest treasure of the negroes. 
The granaries are overturned and wantonly destroyed, and the 
hands are cut off the bodies of the slain, the more easily to de- 
tach the copper or iron bracelets that are usually worn. With 
this booty the traders return to their negro ally. They nave 
thrashed and discomfited his enemy, which delights him; they 
present him with thirty or forty head of cattle, which intoxi- 
cates him with joy, and a present of a pretty little captive girl, 
of about fourteen, completes his happiness. 

But business has only commenced. The negro covets cattle, 
and the trader has now captured perhaps 2,000 head. They 
are to be had for ivory, and shortly the tusks appear. Ivory 
is daily brought into camp in exchange for cattle, a tusk for a 
cow, according to size — a profitable business, as the cows have 
cost nothing. 

Should any slave attempt to escape, she is punished either 
by brutal flogging, or shot, or hanged, as a warning to others. 

An attack or razzia, such as described, generally leads to a 
' quarrel with the negro ally, who, in his turn, is murdered and 
plundered by the trader, his women and children naturally 
becoming slaves. 

A good season for a party of 150 men should produce about 
20,000 pounds of ivory, valued at Khartoum at £4,000. The 
men being paid in slaves, the wages should be nil, and there 
should be a surplus of 400 or 500 slaves for the traders' own 
profit — worth, on an average, five or six pounds each. 

The boats are accordingly packed with a human cargo, and 
a portion of the trader's nien accompany- them to the Soudan, 
while the remainder of the party form a camp or settlement in 
the country they have adopted, and industriously plunder, mas- 
sacre, and enslave, until their master's return with boats from 
Khartoum in the following season, by which time they are 
supposed to have a cargo of slaves and ivory ready for ship- 
ment. The business thus thoroughly established, the slaves are 
landed at various points within a few days' journey of Khar- 
toum, at which places are agents or purchasers waiting to re- 
ceive them, with dollars prepared for cash payments. The 
"purchasers and dealers are, for the most part, Arabs. The slaves 
are then marched across the country to diff^erent places; many 
to Senaar, where they are sold to other dealers, who sell theipa 
to the Arabs and to the Turks. Others are taken immenii 
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distancea to port8 on tho Red sea, Souakim, and Masowa, there 
to be shipped for Arabia and Persia. Many are sent to Cairo, 
and, in tact, they are disseminated throughout the slave-dealing 
East, the VVhite Nile being the great nursery for the supply. 

The amiable trader returns from the White Nile to Kbar- 
toum, hands over to his credit sufficient ivory to liquidate the 
original loan of £1,000, and, already a man of capital", he com- 
mences as an independent trader. 

Such was the White Nile trade when I prepared to start 
from Kliartoum on my expediton to the Nile Sources. Every 
one in Kliartoum, with the exception of a few Euroj)oans, was 
in favor of the slave-trade, and looked with jealous eyes upon a 
stranger venturing within the precincts of their hoi}' land — a 
land sacred to slavery, and to every abomination and villany 
that man can commit. 

The Turkish officials pretended to discountenance slavery; 
at the same time every house in Khartoum was full of slaves, 
and the Egyptian officers had been in the habit of receiving a 
portion of their pay in slaves, precisely asUhe men employed 
on the White Nile were paid by their employers. The Egj'p- 
tian authorities looked upon the exploration of the White Nile 
by a Kuropean traveller as an infringement of their slave terri- 
tory that resulted from espionage, and every obstacle was thrown 
in my way." 

Towards the close of this verj' interesting book the author 
says, after a description of tho degradation wrought by slavery 
alike in ♦tjipressor and victim: 

''Nothing would be easier than to suppress this infamous 
traffic, were the European powers in earnest. Egypt is in favor 
of slavery. I have never seen a government oiticiul who did 
not in argument uphold slavery as an institution absolutely 
necessary to Egypt; thus any demonstration made against the 
slave-trade by the government of that country will be simply a 
pro forma movement to blind the European powers. Their ey 
thus closed, and the question shelved, the trade will resui » 
its channel. Were the reports of European Cousuls suppo: 
by their respective governments, and were the Coi 
themselves empowered to seize vessels laden with slav 
to liberate gangs of slaves when upon a land journey. 
abominable traffic could not exist. The hands of the '. ^ 
Consuls are tied, and jealousies interwoven with t 
question act as a bar to united action on the 
no power will be the first to < arb the i 
Austrian Consul at Khartoum. 1 
that he had vainly repo: 
his Government: no ] 
Every European Gh>i 
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carried on to an immenso extent in Upper Bgj'pt, and that the 
Kcd S<:a is the great slave lake by which these nnfortunate 
creatiii'cs are transported to Arabiii and to Suez ; but the jeal- 
ousit'B concerning tjfjypt iniizzic each European Power. Should 
oue move, the oihera would interfere to counteract undue in- 
fluence in Egypt. Thus is immunity inmired to the villanoua 
actors in tlie trade. Who can prosecute a slave-trader of the 
White Nile? What legalcvideneecan be produced from Central 
Africa to secure a conviction in an English court of law? 
The English Consul (Mr. Pethorick) arrested a Maltese, the 
nephew of Deboro: tl)c charge could not be legally supported. 
Thus are the Consuls foltcrcd, and their acts nullified by the 
impossibiliiy of producing reliable evidence :the facts are patent, 
but who can prove them Icguily? 

Stop liie \V!iite-Sile trade: prohibit the departure of any 
Tcsseia from Khartoum for the South, and let the Egyptian 
Government grant a con«ession to a company for tbe White 
Xilo, subject to certain conditions, and to a special supervision. 
There aii- already fbui' steamers at Khartoum. Establish a 
military post of 200 men at Gondokoro, an equal number 
below the Sliillook tribe in li! dcg. N. latitude, and with two 
steamers cruising on the river, not a slave could descead the 
White Nile." 



A STIBBirfa SCESB AT CAPE FAI.HA8> 

Cape PAtMAS, April 17, 1867. 
The royal mail-packet Mandingo arrived here at noon on 
Saturday, tbo 13th Inst. The boat left the ship for the shore 
with ilii' miLils, the doutor, the third officer, the assistant par- 
ser, and a (piurtcrmaster, with Kroomen, and capsized on the 
bur, wlii(j-h was very rough. The doctor and third ofScer re- 
muitii-'d boncnth the boat when she capsized. Screams were 
heard on liic beach, and Mi-. E. A. Potter, who saw the acci- 
dent from the slioiv, immediately ordered some Kroomen to 
take a boat thon lying near the jetty, which was done. The 
boat just got to the bar hi time to save the half-drowned mea; 
the Kroomen sprung into the water and turned over the mail* 
boat, underneath which were the doctor and third officer. Hi 
tbo Kroomen delayed a minute or two, the lives of these ti 
ffontlemcn would have been lost. Another boat was 
Sir. John W. Coo].or, a few minutes after Mr. Potter's-! 
men of the mail-boat wore brought ashore, and noni 
although the doctor and third ofticer were almost lifel 
cry was heard from the boat which picked up the men, 
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pare yonr doctor ! get your dootot ready !" and to oar joy th« 

indefatigable Dr. Fletcher, the only doctor in this place, was 
immediately on the spot, and took charge of the haljf-drowned 
men, who were carried to the nearest store, (Mr. W. Cooper's,) 
who, together with many others, rendered ail possiuie ss- 
eis Lance. 

Mr. J. C. Hazeley, meanwhile, hired a boat to go on board 
the mail-steamor and bring ashore dry clothing and other 
necessaries for the sufferers. Mr. Haseley's boat was nearly 
capsized three times in the bar, but he risked his life the fourth 
time, and got over, the steamer having anchored a great way 
from shore. No one on board knew of the accident, but dry 
clothes were immediately prepared, and a life-buoy. Captain 
Hamiltori asked bJCr. Hazeley if he would allow him to send his 
men in his boat Mr. Hazeley replied that he had risked his 
life for this. The chief steward and a quartermaster then got 
into Mr. Hazeley'a boat with the dry clothing and lifo-buoy. 
The bar was still so bad that they were obliged to land on the 
rocks and walk into the town. The doctor and third officer 
were recovered through the untiring exertion of Dr. Fletcher, 
and the African Mail Company ought not soon to forget the 
kind sympathy, the quickneas, and exertion shown in saving 
the lives of their officers. The mail-bag was picked up by the 
Kroomen after they had saved the men, but it is said some 
(larcels were lost. An Eye-Witnbsb, 



AFBICAN STEAMSHIP COIKFANT, 

The ordinary half-yearly general meeting of this Company 
was held June 7th, at the offices, 14 Leadenhall street, Lon- 
don; Patrick Douglas ^adow, Esq., in the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. Duncan Campbell, read the report, 
which congratulated the proprietors on the highly 8atiBfa<y 
tory manner in which the mail service has been performed 
during the past six months. Notwithstaatfing that the period 
allowed under the new contract is ma&rijmy less than that 
under the old one — that two rivers, tha ^Id Calabar and tiia 
Camerooiis, have to be citti'rt.'d by tbii BtOiinji'™, and two 
visits paid to the island of Fernando Po — al! the vo^-ages bad 
been performed within contract time. As intimated in tb« 
last half-year's report, the directors h«d also established aa. 
«JEperimental additional line, with th« view of providing more 
acooni inodation for the increasing traffic to and from tbe coast 
of Africa. Two complete voyages have beut made during t>bo 
past six months, and the resulta ^tge^a^^^tetiSt ^'^^ ^^ t^^ 
anticipations formed by tl» tf" .... - ^ 

a-Ang. 
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persevere, and they look forward hopefully to this line being, 
at no distant period, advantageous to the Company's interestSr 
With the view of working the trade in the river Cameroons 
with safety, the directors had despatched a small vessel, the 
Inkerman, to that river, to be used for conveying cargo to 
and from town and the anchorage at Grcenpatch, beyond 
which point it would be imprudent to send the steamers. The 
accounts showed a balance of £5.342 l)s. Gd. to the credit of 
revenue account, after making the usual reserve for deprecia- 
tion, defraying the expenses of navigating and maintaining 
the ships, and discharging the cost of bringing home the inter- 
colonial steamer Eetriever, her term of service having expired 
with the old contract. Tliis vessel had been completely 
re-fitted since her return to England, and is to be employed 
between the Welsh ports and Liverpool, in carrying fuel and 
coal for the use of the fleet. Out of the balance to the credit 
of revenue account, the directors recommended the usual 
dividend of 8s. per share for the half-year ending 30th Apnl 
last. This payment will absorb £4.403 4s., and leave £939 58, 
6d. to be carried over to the next half-year's account. 

The Chairman, as customary, made some observations on 
the principal points in the report. There had heen scarce 
any casualty, and the receipts for the half-year were slightly 
in excess of those of the previous six months. The experi- 
mental service of an additional line of steamers, to meet the 
increased trade "of the- African coast, was at present being 
carried on at a loss to the company; but, as the trade is grad- 
uali}' imi>roving, the directors think that in a short time the 
traffic will be such as fully to justify the course adopted. The 
net profit.^ of the last year, taking into consideration the 
extra expenses incurred, exceeded those of the previous year 
by about £2.000, which is very satisfactory. Jt was thought, 
when steam companies were young, that five or six per cent. 
would be sufficient to write off for depreciations, but experi- 
ence has ]>roved the contrary, and, instead of the hitherto 
deducted 7'- percent, on account of depreciation, it is proposed 
in future to write off 10 per cent., until such time as the value 
of the ships shall have been brought down £10 or £12 per 
ton, after which there might be a division of all the profits 
that are made from year to year — a plan which any prudent 
man of bursiness would adopt. 

A slight discussion ermued, which showed that the share- 
holders closely examined the re|iOrtH and accounts submitted 
to them by the Board, after which the adoption of the report 
was carried onaDimouBly. 
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THS IiIBEBIA EFISCOFAIi MISSIOIT. 

I find the impres8ioii existing in some minds that the African 
Episcopal Mission falters; in others, that it fails ; in a feW, per- 
haps, that it is a failure. I wish to correct all these impressions, 
for I assert that they are erroneous. 

The African Mission at Cape Palmas and parts adjacent, 
originated in the bosom of two young students in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Alexandria, Virginia, in 1835. An older 
brother subsequently determined to devote himself to the same 
work. The three were ordained in the graduating class of 
June, 1836. The older brother arrived at Cape Palmas about 
the close of the year, and held his first public service in an un- 
finished building at Mount Vaughan, on Christmas day of that 
year. The two younger brethren, one married, arrived at 
Cape Palmas July 4th, 1837, and the next day went out three 
miles in "the 5ush" to Mount Yaughan. They managed to 
get a sleeping apartment in the still unfinished building, by 
nailing up curtains in the door- ways. We had a small school 
on the premises, and held a service for emigrants in the lower 
story on Sunday morning, and preached in a native town three 
miles distant. Of communicants we had not half dozen emi- 
grants, and no natives. Such was the Mission at the beginning. 

Now we can report twenty-one stations, extending along two 
hundred and fifty miles of coast, and seventy-five miles interior. 
In connection with these Btations, eight comfortable mission 
houses, eight church buildings, high school, orphan asylum, 
hospital, and, without taking an account of the foreign laborers, 
who are few just now, we have connected with the churches 
and stations six Liberian and two Native ministers, and twenty- 
two catechists and teachers. Of communicants, Liberian and 
Native, there are near four hundred ; of scholars, in day and 
Sabbath schools, there are about five hundred. One native 
dialect (the Grebo) has been reduced to writing, and there have 
been published in it, or will shortly be published in it, Genesis, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, the Acts, Eomans, first Corin- 
thians, Grammar, Dictionary, History of the Greboes, and most 
of the Book of Common Prayer. Along a lately barbarous coast 
of two hundred and fifty miles a safe and comfortable base of 
missionary operations has been secured. In connection with 
our mission stations the Gospel is preached with more or less 
regularity, to near one hundred thousand. And with the ex- 
ception of three foreigners in the field, the operations of the 
mission are now sustained by Liberian and Native ministers 
and assistants, nearly all of whom have been trained in the 
mission. Is this failing or a failure ? So think not — 

.John Payne, Missionary Bishop. 
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THE APPOINTED AGENCY. 

For years we have been laboring, through our Foreign Mis- 
sionary Board, to Christianize Africa. A good work has been 
begun, and is being carried on. God speed it, for it is His work. 
It has long been an idea of mine that the great work in Chris- 
tianizing Africa was to be done through the slave population 
of the Southern States. 

For years I have looked to the Colonization Society as some- 
thing that would become, in the hands of God, a great instru- 
ment in the regeneration of this benighted land. Of late years 
its work seemed to have been a good deal curtailed by the 
growing feeling in the South that those in slavery must be re- 
tained there, and for the purpose of Christianizing Africa, we 
must send her sons and daughters to the cotton and sugar fields 
of the South. This was man's plan but not God's. Now the 
freed men are their own masters. I see it stated that within 
the last few months fifteen hundred freedmen, fi*om among the 
better class, have applied to the Colonization Society to be sent 
to Africa. What means this yearning of the children of Africa 
for the land of their fathers? Is there in this no voice of God 
connected with the deep purposes of His wisdom? 

Does the Church see no leading of God's Providence in all 
this? Is not this emphatically her day of visitation in con- 
nection with Africa ? Can we not see what a host of missiona- 
ries God has raised up, who, with a little training, would be 
ready to go and do the work of Christ and His Church in that 
benighted land ? What a voice of God to His Church is the 
late overruling of His Providence? How does it bid us give 
of our abundance to train and send these freedmen, as His 
missionaries, back to Africa? In the thunder of artillery and 
the roar of battle, it seems to me God has spoken to this land, 
in years just gone by, with a voice which should make every 
knee to tremble and every heart to quake; and now, in peace, 
with the still small voice of His Spirit, He is saying : " Send 
my redeemed to preach the glad tidings of my Gospel to their 
brethren long sitting in darkness." — The Spirit of Missions. 



From The Western Christian AdTocate. 
THE I.IBEBIA METHODIST MISSION. 

It is much to be regretted that this, our oldest and once most 
cherished foreign mission, does not stand so high in thefavorand 
confidence of the Church as in former years. It is useless to 
try to disguise the fact that many regard it as a failure, whiles 
others are accustomed to speak of it in terms of grave dis- 
paragement. One tells us that we are "annually spending 
thousands of dollars to keep a few negroes from lapsing into 
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barbarism.'* Another gravely estimates the cost per member 
of the converts of the mission. Another is disappointed be- 
cause so few missionaries have been raised up in Liberia. A 
fourth is grieved because the Liberian Methodists do not 
exert themselves more among the pagan tribes around them. 
Now and then a voice is heard in defence of the mission ; but, 
as a general rule, discoftraging statements, and even hostile 
attacks, are allowed to go unchallenged. This is the more to 
be regretted, because Liberia, being our oldest mission, is often 
taken as a fair representative of all the others, and, with her, 
the missionary cause must suffer in the public estimation. 

Is it true that the Liberian mission has been, in any proper 
sense; a failure? What are the facts as to membership? The 
annual statistics do not, at first sight, give a favorable reply- 
to this question, especially when it is remembered how long 
the mission has been established. The total number of mem- 
bers and probationers, at the present time, is probably a little 
less than fifteen hundred — a small number, certainly, for a 
mission of so long standing. But it must be remembered that 
the mission has been mainly directed to the English-speaking 
population, numbering probably less than fifteen thousand 
eouls, thus giving almost ten per cent, of the whole as adult 
members 'of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This certainly 
• gives a different shading to the picture usually drawn. There 
is probably no other English-speaking community in the 
world where so large a proportion of the adult population are 
Methodists as in Liberia. A few towns in the United States 
approximate this proportion, such as Lynn, Mass., Wheeling, 
W. Ya., and a few others; but it may be doubted if any one 
equals it. If Methodism is a failure in Liberia, it is surely a 
more conspicuous failure in hundreds of communities at home. 

But here meets us the objection that the mission was 
designed to operate among the native Africans, and that it is 
in this that it has failed. Such may have been the general 
expectation, but such certainly was not the plan of the mis- 
sion. The work was begun and carried on among the emi- 
grants, and whatever may have been hoped from this labor, 
no systematic attempt was made to establish a vigorous and 
permanent mission' among the natives. Efforts have beea 
made, it is true, and some success has been met with among 
them, but we look in vain for any attempt such as is usually 
made in establishing a strong mission among a heathen popa- 
lation. Now, Methodists in Liberia are very much like those 
in Australia, Western New York, Minnesota, or California. 
They come in contact with heathen neighbors, but they do 
little for them unless a special work is established, and special 
agents appointed for it. They may be culpable in this, bat 
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certainly not more so than their brethren who neglect the 
Indians and Chinese. 

The complaint that Liberia has not raised np missionaries 
as rapidly as she ought to have done, is almost puerile. How 
many preachers can bo annually drawn from a membership of 
fifteen hundred ? Churches with tjiree or four hundred mem- 
bers can be found which do not send out one preacher in a 
dozen years. In Liberia, the out-turn of preachers has been 
more than equal to that of many localities in America. Our 
expectations ought to have some reasonable basis on which to 
rest; but surely, in this case, nothing can be found to jnstiiy 
such calculations as have too frequently been made. 

It is a better mark of economy than statesmanship for any 
one to be found counting over the dollars which must he 
expended for each adult member of the Liberian Church. 
The question is simply this : If Liberia is to become a great 
African nation, no pains cjp expense should be spared to give 
Methodism its due positiSn and power in the Kepublic. Thus 
far, the indications are favorable to a great future to the 
nation, and if our Church has been made a blessing to. Amer- 
ica, we ought to see that it has a fair chance to repeat its 
career in Africa. 



BELIGIOTTS AND BENEVOLENT OBGANIZATIONS AT MON- 
ROVIA* 

An intelligent correspondent of a cotemporary thus writes 
from Monrovia : 

The churches are large, commodious and well ventilated. 
The congregations are well behaved, orderly, devout, and seem 
to fully appreciate the sacred lessons taught from the pulpit. 
The clergy appear to be zealous and good men, who are trying 
to do all they can to promote the cause in which they are en- 
gaged — to advance the tide of civilization and unfold the sacred 
banner of the cross, among the unnumbered millions who in- 
habit this broad and beautiful land. Many of these are highly 
educated men. Among the number are Rev. Alexander Crum- 
mell. Rev. E. W. Blyden, Rev. G. W. Gibson, and Rev. Mr. Amos. 
I have visited all the churches in Monrovia. Their services 
are well and orderly conducted, and many of the sermons are 
practical, able, and beneficial to the hearers. All of these 
churches have very interesting Sabbath schools connected with 
them. The Episcopal Church, a fine stone building, gothie 
style, was built by moneys raised by the Sabbath school chil- 
dren belonging to Dr. Tyng's Church, City of New York. It 
cost ten thousand dollars. 
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There are several benevolent societies in Monrovia, among 
which are the " Ladies Benevolent Society/' " The Dorcas/' 
the " Union Sisters of Charity," and the " Daughters of Tem- 
perance." These are incorporated. Some are over thirty 
years old. These Societies have their anniversaries every year, 
and turn out with their badges in great pomp and splendor. 
They form processions and march to one of the churches, where 
an address is delivered and other interesting exercises take 
place, and refreshments are provided; and after the company 
have enjoyed themselves to their entire satisfaction, they 
quietly retire to their homes. 

We have one literary society, called the Athenaeum. It has 
been lately re-organized. It has a reading room, well sup- 
plied with books, pamphlets, magazines, illustrated newspapers, 
English and American journals. I think there should be a good 
debating society connected with it, to develop the argument- 
ative and oratorical powers of the young men of Monrovia. 
We have, also. Freemasons and Odd-Fellows' Lodges, and a 
Mechanics' Society here. 

Music is cultivated to some extent in Liberia. Yocal music 
is taught in all the schools. The most of the young men and 
women can read vocal music very well. There are several 
pianos, melodeons, guitars, and other musical instruments in 
this city, and some good players for the advantages they have 
had. A few have had the benefit of Mr. Luca's instructions — 
the wonderful Black Boy Pianist — who, in company with his 
brothers, gave several fine concerts in different places through- 
out the United States. 

From the facts I have stated, you can see that Liberia is not 
so much behind the other portions of the civilized world, after 
all. We are not standing still nor retrograding, but slowly and 
surely advancing. We do not progress with the lightning 
speed that you do in America. Where is the country that does? 
^^None hut thyself can he thy parallel T' 



EDUCATION IN XiIBBBIA. 
LETTER FBX)M EX-PRESIDENT ROBERTS. 

Monrovia, February 9, 1867. 
Dear Sir : It is unquestionably true, as you intimate, so I 
regard it, that the promotion of education is " an object which 
of all others, bearing on the future interests of Liberia demands, 
at the present time, most earnest solicitude." Rely upon it her 
complete success depends upon the proper education of her 
people. You may increase her population by emigration as 
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rapidly as you please, but unless there bo a corresponding in- 
tellectual growth, it may be that Liberia will come far short of 
the great end sought to be ultimately attained, that is within 
the years by many, doubtless^ at present anticipated. 

It has, for many years, been to me a source of profonnd 
gratulation that the enlightened citizens of Massachusetts and 
other States, have regarded the educational interests of liiberia 
as peculiarly worthy of their benevolent consideration, and I 
earnestly i>ray that an all-wise Providence will continBe to 
impress them with the importance of this need in respect to 
Liberia, at least so long as the necessity shall require it. I am 
no advocate of entire or, even unreasonable reliance W foreign 
aid to advance all the respective fundamental interests of 
Liberia. Self-reliance, in all things and in all respects practi- 
cable, I regard not only praiseworthy but an ennobling aspira- 
tion on the part of any people, and indeed the only source, 
certain^ of true independence, 

I was duly informed of the liberal appropriation of twenty- 
five hundred dollars by the American Colonization Society, to 
aid the funds of the Trustees of Donations, and the fact was 
suitably referred to in the Annual Keport made up for the Trus- 
tees of Liberia College. 

I humbly and sincerely trust that a beneficent Providence 
will continue to bless and abundantly prosper Colonization, 
Liberia, and Liberia College to the end that Africa shall be 
speedily redeemed from her present degradation. 

With sentiments of high regard, I am, my dear sir, 

Yours, most respectfully, 

J. J. EOBEBTS. 



A GIiOBIOUS FUTUBE FOB AFBIOA. 

Livingstone's Zambesi and its Tributaries, Baker^s Sources 
of the White Nile, and Du Chaillu's Yisit to Ashango Land, 
invite our attention to three different portions of the vast Con- 
tinent of Africa. These distinguished explorers agree in one 
sad picture of the misery and degradation of the native popu- 
lations ; a condition, in large measure, the result of contact 
with the civilization of Europe. The commerce upon the coasts 
— rum and the slave trade — are felt thousands of miles away 
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in the interior, ^^ making night hideous" with the shrieks of 
murdered men, and the cries of women and children driven 
from their blazing huts, while the flag of some Christian nation, 
often of Portugal, floats in the air. 

These expeditions have made known districts Df boundless 
capabilities, ascertained the existence of a very large popula- 
tion in the interior, neither deficient in the virtue of industry 
nor incapable of social improvement ; and that among their 
chiefs are men of the most kindly manners, humane dispositions 
and generous aspirations, anxious for a higher civilization than 
has yet dawned upon that benighted country. 

Why should not all Africa — not by any means the sandy 
deserts thatf used to be thought, but as rich and fair as any land 
on the globe — be peopled by industrious and peacefuj trib#8, 
worshipping the God of love, and adorning the doctrine of Christ 
their Saviour ? The promise of her renovation through the 
power of the Gospel still stands, and the results that have fol- 
lowed its faithful promulgation are the pure pledges of its ful- 
fillment, and the promise of a glorious future. 

On the Western coast alone, within the last fifty years, some 
two hundred Christian churches have been organized, and up- 
wards of Mty thousand hopeful .converts have been gathered 
into those churches. Two hundred schools, several seminaries, 
and a College at Monrovia, are in operation, and not less than 
twenty thousand native youths are receiving a Christian train- 
ing in those institutions at the present day. Thirty different 
dialects have been studied out and reduced to writing, into most, 
of which large portions of sacred Scripture, as weil as other 
religious books, have been translated, printed, and circulated 
among the people ; and it is believed that some knowledge of 
the Christian salvation has been brought within the reach of 
five millions of immortal beings who had never before heard of 
the blessed name of the Saviour. 

Bright Christian lights now begin to blaze up at intervals 
along a line of sea coast of three thousand miles, where unbroken 
night formerly reigned. The British Colony of Sierra Leone, 
and the Eepublic of Liberia, the result of American benevolence 
and negro capacity, are the most prominent centres of influeneoi 
On the banks of the far famed Niger, a native African Episoo* 
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pal Bishop, once a slave boy, but rescued, educated, and 
converted, now presid^es, with an efficient ministry of his own 
sable countrymen. At Old Calabar, the Spirit of God has been 
poured out in an especial manner, and on the heights of Sierra 
del Crystal Mountains, the gospel has been proclaimed to tribes 
who were unknown to the civilized world until within a few 
years past. 

Urgent as are the calls for the labors of earnest, educated, 
Christian freedmen among their own people in this country, 
the call from Africa is yet more pressing ; while colored men 
have an advantage over other missionaries which it seems 
especially desirable to employ. Let them join in hastening the 
early triumphs of the Eedeemer's kingdom. The Africa of the 
future is Africa filled with schools and churches, and the richest 
fruits of a Christian civilization. 



CAVAIiIiA BIVEB AND FAI1I.B. 

A zealous minister now residing in California, but who spent 
three years as a Missionary at Cape Palmas, thus refers to his 
longings to return and labor in Liberia, and the natural re- 
sources and attractions of the Cavalla river and falls : 

" To mo there is a great charm about Africa. The feeling has 
never left me that perhaps I ought to go back and labor there. 
I would really like to go ; and I think I should if I were asked 
to see a ship load or two of emigrants colonized on the Cavalla 
river: to see them get well started : instruct them in temporal 
as well as religious things : give them the benefit of my experi- 
ence, staying with them six months or a year. I feel now that 
I could take better care of my health, and could thus be a great 
benefit in teaching it to them. 

I have seen both the St. Paul's river and the Cavalla, and 
think the Cavalla much the better. It is bound to be the place 
where many delightful homes will yet be made, and where 
cultivation of the soil will give the most abundant returns to 
all who shall be located there. It is larger than the St. Paul's, 
navigable more than three times as far, and at the head of navi- 
gation are immense faUs, where a little contrivance would 
conduct a channel of water, which would give any amount of 
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power for machinery. And this is right among and near as 
fine timber as can be found in the world, and the supply inex- 
haustible. 

I used to stand there in a bay or depression into the land, 
westward of the river, looking at the rushing, roaring waters, 
and around at the teautiful locations for mills, and picture to 
myself that in time, here would be saw-mills; first, to supply 
the settlements below ; then, factories for using the cotton 
which would be raised in the rich bottoms below for a distance 
of eighty miles j with perhaps iron foundries, to get out (of the 
hills near by) the very best of iron. I even fancied the steam- 
boat and railroad and all the appliances of civilization, until I 
would nearly go into exstacies over this place — where nature 
has thrown together more advantages for great achievements 
than any place I have seen or ever expect to see, in this world. 
I have abundant reason to believe there is also plenty of gold 
in the neighborhood of these falls." 



DEATH OF TWO VIOE-PBESIDENTS. 

It is affecting to see the venerable men who were the friends 
and officers of the American Colonization Society in its infancy, 
dropping off one after another, leaving the work to be done by 
those who follow after them. 

We are now called upon to record the death, at Berlin, May 
11th, of Hon. Joseph A. Wright, United States Minister to 
Prussia, and who was held in high repute as a lawyer, states- 
man , and Christian. Governor Wright was first elected a Vice- 
President of the Society January 19, 1853, and ever manifested 
much interest in the cause, giving to it the benefit of his valuable 
services. 

Hon. James M. Wayne, who entered into rest, July 5, at his 
residence in Washington City, was ever a zealous friend, and 
since January 21, 1852, a Vice-President of the Society. He was 
appointed to a seat on the bench of the United States Supreme 
Court in January, 1835. He especially devoted his attention 
to the subject of Admiralty jurisprudence, and his opinions on 
points connected with that subject are generally cited as high 
authority. 
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FEMAIiS EDUCATION IN IiIBEBIA. 

A citizen of Monrovia, in a recent letter to the Oanandaigaa 

(ISTew York) Repository and Messenger, thus forcibly presents 

a great want of that Republic : 

"The literary institutions of this part of Liberia consist of 
the common schools and the Liberia College, which has a 
Preparatory department connected with it. The Alexander 
High School will be re-opened up the river, under the auspices 
of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. The Methodist Semi- 
nary — a large and commodious building, beautifully located, 
standing on a high and commanding eminence, overlooking the 
waters of the bay on the one side, and the 'waves of the sea on 
the other, is also closed. It was a flourishing institution while 
under the charge of the late Bishop Burns. It ought to be 
re-opened under a good principal and competent teachers, and 
both males and females should be allowed to attend. While 
the young men have many facilities for acquiring knowledge 
here, the higher branches of female education are shamefully 
neglected. There is no school in this country where a female 
can obtain a liberal education ! I have been informed by Rev. 
Alexander Crummell, Professor Blyden, and other distinguished 
gentlemen, that there is no such school in this Republic! 
What a pity I No nation, at this day, can succeed that 
neglects female education. "Female influence rules the 
world ! " How it must tell either for, or against a nation's weal. 
What an influence a mother exerts over her children? These 
children, in time, become the future men and women of the 
country. If their minds are properly trained, enlightened, and 
influenced by mothers whose minds are properly cultivated, 
whose thoughts are elevated, and whose deportment is digni- 
fied by high intellectual endowments and mental culture, how 
useful they will be to the Republic in the future. If, on the 
contrary, they are left in the care of mothers whose minds are 
enshrouded in the blackest ignorance, what good can we ex- 
pect of them hereafter? Let some means be provided for giving 
the females of Liberia the advantages of a liberal education; 
without their being compelled to go to Europe or America for 
this purpose. Only a few can avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. The great majority, therefore, will be obliged to grow 
up in comparative ignorance, unless the humane and benevo- 
lent portion Df united Christendom, will, for the present, provide 
some means to establish and maintain schools where females 
can be liberally educated." 

We cannot forbear to urge on the friends of the African race, 
the exceeding importance of the work, and the ready oppor- 
tunity which Liberia presents in the field of female instruction. 
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ITEMS OF IKTEIiLIQEirCB. 

Livingstone Expedition. — Of the death of Dr. Livingstone, the African 
explorer, there seems to he some douht. Accordingly an expedition left, 
Jane 10th, on a tour of exploration. It consists of only four persons: 
Mr. E. D. Young, who has been entrusted with the command; Mr. Henry 
Faulkner, and two experienced men, named John Reed and John Buckley — 
one a mechanic, who travelled with Dr. Livingstone for two years and a half 
in Zambesi, and the other a seaman, acclimatized on the East Coast of 
Africa, and thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the country, and with 
the manners and habits of the native population. Mr. Young was also a 
companion of Dr. Livingstone on some of his former eventful journeys. 
Mr. Faulkner accompanies the expedition at his own request and expense. 
All four proceed to the Cape of Good Hope by the African mail steamer, 
The steel cutter, which has been furnished to the expedition, to enable them 
to navigate the rivers and lakes of Central Affica, was also taken out in the 
same vessel, free of cost. 

Baptist Mission in Libebia. — At the Fifty-Third Annual Meeting of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, held at Chicago, 111., May 28, 1867, it is 
reported that — "A Memorial was presented from Baptist brethren in Liberia, 
formerly receiving aid from the Union, asking a renewal of help. The 
matter was referred to a special committee," who subsequently *'made a 
report, which was adopted — that they recognize the voice of God in the 
appeal, and are glad to know the Executive Committee are considering the 
matter, and recommend to them to re-commence the mission work in Africa 
as early as possible.*' « 

We heartily rejoice in this movement. There is no more inviting field for 
missionary labors than in Africa, and her descendants appear to be by 
eminence fitted for the work. Let the work of educating the people of color 
in this country be pressed with all vigor and earnestness, as well for Africa's 
sake as for the benefit of America. She calls for the Gospel by her children ; 
let not her cry be in vain. 

An Old Teavellee in Equatobial Afbica. — ^A letter from Cairo, in the 
Egypte Journal, says: "We learn that, in the last days of April, M. Miani, 
the traveller, set out for his journey of discovery in Equatorial Africa. 
This gentleman, whose age of fifty years has not rendered him less coura- 
geous or less capable to support fatigue, proposes to prove that Messrs. 
Speke and Grant have advanced erroneous statements in their account of 
their explorations about the Lake of Ny anza. In a letter written from Suez, 
M. Miani says that he is expected in those regions by natives who were in 
his service during his first expedition." 

Peesidential Election. — The last Epglish mail steamer from the West 
Coast of Africa brought intelligence that no choice had been made at the 
recent election for President of Liberia. The selection, therefore, devolves 
upon the Legislature, which convenes on the first Monday in December next. 
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The French and the Maraboos. — Disturbances between the French 
settlement of Goree and the Maraboos (a warlike race of the interior) have 
latelj' occurred, on account of their having made a raid into the settlement. 
It appears that, in the month of March, King Mabeh's men having threat- 
ened with destruction the houses of the Youminkas, in the event of their 
refusal to lend them canoes in which to cross the river Saloum, they (the 
Youminkas) gave their consent, and allowed Mabeh's men to cross over to 
the French settlement, where they showed their gratitude by destroying a 
good deal of the Youminkas' i»roperty. The French having resolved to 
punish the iutruders, proceeded, three hundred strong, from Kaolakh to the 
banks of the fcfaloum, and the French officer in command, on finding King 
Mabeh, with an c^ujil force, preparing for an attack, disi>atchod lialf his 
men to defend Fort Kaolakh, retaining the other half, provided with two 
24:-pound shot guns. On the 21st of April they came to an engagement, 
when the French killed the wliolo of their three hundred enemies at first 
engaged, a? well as two hundred and fifty more who were afterwards sent 
forward hv Kin" Mabeh to a?«sist. T!ie French in this action lost one hun- 
dred men. King Mabeh, not dif-hoaitoned by these reverses, procured one 
thousand more m»;n to attack the ft-w French who were left; and the French 
officer in command, finsiing it imjio?F:ible to stand again.«t such overwhelm- 
ing number?, spiked hi.s two guns and fought most determinedly to the last. 
Out of the one hundred and fiftv he readied the fort with nine men. 

British Exports to Western Africa. — The Board of Trade returns 
show a con>:iderable increase this year in the value of British produce and 
manufaciuros exi.orted to Western Africa. The following are the returns 
for the quarter ending March 31, 18G7, compared with the corresponding 
quarters of the years 1865 and 180G: 

1805. 1SG6. 1867. 

Foreign £124,;iOG £133,956 £227,725 

British 89,149 147,502 153,712 

£213,845 £281,518 £381,437 

Showing an increa.-e in Januar}', February, and March, 1867, of £170,000 
over the same months of 1865. Allowing for the decrease in yalae of 
cotton goods in 1807, as compared with 1865, the exports have evidently 
been more than double this year. 

British West African Squadron. — The number of officers and men 
employed on the West Coast of Africa in the suppression of the slave trade 
averaged, from 18G0 to 18G5 inclusive, 1,400 annually. During this period 
of six years, 677 officers and men died or were invalided, and 78 were killed 
and wounded while on duty. The largest annual amount of prize money 
was taken in the year ending April, 1862, amounting to £28,114; and the 
total sum taken during the six years amounted to £74,042. Boring thia 
time 61 slavers were captured, and 6,146 slaves were released by Vice Admi- 
ralty and Mixed Commission Courts. — English Faper, 
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Irs AuBicTLTtiBAi. EEsotTEcEs.— Ouc attention is just arrested by a para- 
graph I'rom 3. writer in Monrovia, giving account of one of their stateHmen 
in Liberia, who fourteen years ago comnienced upon some unck-atsd landa 
with empty hands. His grounds now number one thousand acres. He 
raise.! a large amount ot sugar and other producU; gives employment to a 
large number of poor men, emigrants, and natiirea; has a fine sugar-mill on 
his own premises, which ha has lately fixed after the most approved style of 
the British West Indies, but which is too small for the immoiiEO amount of 
cane now rea'ly for grinding on his farm. He has, therefore, recently leased 
for a time the large steam mill formerly owned hy L. L. Lloyd, and has 
expended some eighteen hundred dollars in repairs, and fixing it like the 
mijls in the West Indies. Even with his limited facilities for grinding, this 
season he will send to Europe or America over one hundred thousand 
pounds of sugar, and a proportionate share of syrup and mohtssoa. He has 
six yokes of very fine ozen. 

Si.Ave VesjEi.s Captuebd,— In the year I86G, thirty-four slave dhows and 
other slave vessels were captured on the Coasts of Africa hy Biitiah cruisers — 
two hy the Espoir, six by the Penguin, two hy the Lyra, nine by the High- 
flyer, nine iiy the Wasp, six hy the I'antaloon. A hrigantine captured on 
the West Coa.=t had no slaves on board, but was folly equiprptd, and five 
hundred and fifty slaves were waiting to embark from the sliora. The 
Dahomey, from Portugal, also captured on the W'est Coast, had only three 
slaves on hoard, but six hnndred were held in reulineiis t« embark. All the 
other captures were made on the East Coast. One thousand three hundred 
and three slaves were found on board the vewala captured. Several, how- 
ever, had no slaves on board, but had landed sUree — one dhow aa many as 
one hundred and aeTenty-six. One large Arab dhow, from Zaniibar, bad 
two hnndred on board; twenty-eight were captorad and tho reat drownad. 
Five of the vessels are described aa nnseaworthy. 

Ths SLiVE TaiDB »KAsi.r £kiwct. — The Navy Dopartoienl ii 
received disjiatches from Baar-Admiral SP^xn. dat«d Bio de JnoAirc, 1 
22, 1 EG7. Tiie Admiral g&yi tbU th« Vllplw hud rMtunnd from tba 
Africa, and that no Amsrican ilaTeri . itW) : J^attj "lj}' 'J 
Congo and Benzuela Coaati, and Y 
which was the lost point touched at b 
nent of Sandoe and St. Helena b 
traffic haa virtually ci 

Afpoistwehts Toa 
formerly misstonariea in Central J 
service by the foreign Uiasion 1 

LiBEBiA. Cowrsaxsos. — Bishop BoL. 
tory proaperity, preTaila througbcmt tki. •- 
are laboring ngM aoaaly at their pots 
spirit at IrritliboTg reoeDtly, wliwb biR 
eighteen or twenty to the Churoh w 
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It is now nigh four hundred years from the days of Columbus, since ike 
breath of the civilized world touched powerfully, and in some cases for the 
first time, the mighty masses of the pagan world in America, Africa, and the 
Isles of the sea. 

And almost everywhere, the weak heathen tribes of earth have gone down 
before the civilized European. Nation after nation has departed before bis 
presence and his power ; tribe after tribe ! In America the catalogue of these 
disastrous eclipses overruns, not only dozens, but even scores of cases. Gone, 
never again to take rank among the tribes of men, are the Iriquois, the Mo- 
begans and Pequods, the Manhattans and Algonquins, the brave Mohawks, 
the gentle Cariba, and the once refined Atzecs ! 

In the Pacific seas, islands are scattered abroad as stars bestrew the heavens; 
but the sad fact maintains, that from some of them, the population has de- 
parted like the morning mist ; and in others, as in the Sandwich Islands, they 
have long since begun their 

; " Funeral marches to the grave ! " 

But how is it with the Negro? "Wave after wave of a destrnctive and 
malignant tempest has passed over his head, without impairing aught of bis 
vitality. Na}*, in some respects, the Negro, in certain localities, is a superior 
man to day, to what he was three hundred years ago. With an elasticity 
which has but one parallel in all human history, he has risen superior to the 
dread infliction of a prolonged servitude, and stands this day, in all the lands 
of his painful thraldom, -taller, more erect, more intelligent, more aspiring 
than any of his ancestors for more than two thousand years of a previous era. 
And while, in other lands, even in cultivated India, the native has been sub- 
jected to a foreign yoke, and foreign rule sways a many-millioned popula- 
tion, the Necro races of Africa^still retain their birthright; their soil has not 
passed into the possession of foreign people; many of the native kingdonis 
stand this day upon the same basis of power which they held centuries ago; 
and the adventurous traveller, as he presses further and further into the in- 
terior, sends us the report of populous cities, superior people, and vast king- 
doms, subject to law and government, given to enterprise, and engagecf in 
manufactures, agriculture, and commerce! 

Nay, even this falls short of the full and encouraging reality; for civiliza- 
tion has displaced ancestral heathenism, at numerous spots, as well in the 
interior, as on the West Coast of Africa ; and the standard of the Cross uplifted 
on the banks of its rivers at important native cities, and at the great seats of 
pommercial activity, shows that the embassadors of Christ have commenced 
the conquest of the continent for their glorious King. 

Vital power, then, is a property of the Negro, and thus forecasts \ future 
for him. 

But has the Negro any of those other .qualities, and, such a number of them, 
as warrants expectation of superiority in the future ? Are plasticity, or recep- 
tivity, or imitation, prime elements of his nature? Of all human beings the 
Negro is by far the most plastic. He has a nature more easily moulded than 
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any other of the races of men. Unlike the stolid Indian, he yields to circum- 
stance and flows with the current of events. Impressible, nay, sensitive, even 
to a fault, he allows every occurrence more or less to tell upon both his inner 
and outer nature. Hence the fact that the most terrible afflictions are unable 
to crush him. His facile nature wards them off, or else through the inspira- 
tions of hope, neutralizes their influences. Hence also the pliancy with 
which, and without losing his own peculiar traits, he runs into the character 
of other pepple ; thus bending adverse circumstances to his own convenience ; 
and thus also, in a measurable degree, linking the fortunes of his superior to 
his own fate and destiny. 

What I have just said implies another of the prime qualities of a hopeful 
nationality, I mean imitation. This trait is universally conceded to the negro ; 
conceded, however, with the imputation of it as an evidence of inferiority. 
But Burke tells us that " Imitation " is the second passion belonging to 
society. " This passion " he says, '* arises from much the same cause as sym- 
pathy. This forms our manners, our opinions, our lives. It is ane of the 
strongest links of society." * This may be seen in the fact that all civilization 
is carried down from generation to generation, or handed over from the su- 
perior to the inferior, by the means of the principle of imitation, based on 
sympathy. A people devoid of this passion are incapable of improvement, 
and not only must stand still, unprogressive, but by another law of nature, 
"which makes progress a condition of vitality, mws^go down and perish ; for 
stagnation necessitates decay and ruin. Thus through his stolidity and rigid 
self-consciousness, has followed the inevitable failure of the American. Indian. 
On the other hand the Negro, with his pliable and plastic nature, with a greed 
of absorption, which in fact is the principle of beceptivity ; seizes upon, and 
makes over to himself, by imitation, the qualities of others. First of all 
observe, that by a spontaneous, native assimilation, he reduplicates himself by 
becoming the like of the people to whom he is subject. He is always charac- 
teristically the negro ; but among Frenchmen, he becomes the lively and 
sardonic Frenchman ; among Americans, the keen, enterprising, progressive 
American ; among Spaniards, the stately, solemn Spaniard ; among English- 
men, the phlegmatic, and solid Englishman. 

This quality of transmutation has preserved the Negro in all the lands of 
his thraldom from the deadly strokes of adverse destiny. Its wonderful bear- 
ing upon his destiny, with respect, especially to the Negro's future distinction- 
in art, is not germane to the subject before us; but wexjan clearly see from 
the train of remark I have presented, that this quality of imitation, with that 
of receptivity, to which it is somewhat akin, give promise of great fitness for 
civilization,. and the process of evangelization in the faith of Jesus. But 
you will observe, second, that not only does the Negro easily imitate, but in 
imitating he takes in the greatest. Placed as a vassal, in juxtaposition Yfith 
both the Indian and Caucasian, his nature rejects despair, draws him off from 
the downward tendencies of the Indian, and prompts him to reach up to the 

* Burke, on " The Sublime and Beautiful."— Lect. xvi. 
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superiority of the progressive race. Thus everywhere, where the Negro has 
been in a servile position, however severe, however aggravated their position, 
yet always their capacity and talent have 

'» Glinted forth 

Amid the storm ; " 

preserving the exiles of Africa, wherever carried as captives, from utter anni* 
hilation ; and in every case producing men who have shown respectable talent 
as mechanics and artizans, as soldiers in armies, as citizens in the state, not 
unfrequently as artists, not seldom as scholars, repeatedly as ministers of the 
Gospel, and at times, as scientific men and men of letters. 

Only one more question is needed to test the fact whether the case of the 
Negro answers the conditions I laid down, as arguing the providential preser- 
vation of a people for future moral uses. 

Has the Negro been placed in a state of special probation, signifying the 
purposes of correction and improvement, and thereby disciplining him for his 
special mission ; and in such cases, has he discovered any of the moral quali- 
ties to which I have already referred ? 

"What else, I ask, can be the significance of the African slave-trade and 
Negro slavery since the year 1620? Surely terrible as it has been, it has not 
been the deadly hurricane portending death. Such providences are quick, 
short, decisive. But this has been long continued and protracted. During 
this period, although wide-spread death, great cruelty, and awful suffering 
have been large features in the history of the Negro ; nevertheless they have 
been overshadowed by the merciful facts of great natural increase, much in- 
tellectual progress, the gravitation to them of an unexampled and world-wide 
philanthropy, singular religious susceptibility and progress ; and generous, 
wholesale emancipation, inclusive of millions of men, women, and children 1 

This history, then, does not signify retribution. It is most plainly discip- 
linary and preparative. It is the rod of chastisement; the education wbicfi 
comes from trial and endurance ; for with it has been connected more or less 
the greater moral education of the native religious tendencies of the Negro, 
and of those strong family feelings which all travellers accord to him. 

Here, then, are the several conditions, the characteristic peculiarities, which 
have ever indicated the continuance and the progress of peoples. In all other 
histories it has always been assumed that they forcasted greatness. I see no 
reason why, in this case, we should reject their teachings, and refuse their 
encouragements, .and inspirations. I feel fortified moreover in the principles 
I have set forth to day, by the opinion of great scrutinizing thinkers. In 
his Treatise on Emancipation, written in 1834, Dr. Channing says, "The Ne- 
gro is one of the best races of the human family. The Negro is among the 
mildest and gentlest of men. He is singularly susceptible of improvement 
from abroad"* Alexander Kinmont declares that "the sweeter graces of 
the Christian religion appear almost too tropical and tender ^plants to grow 

in the soil of the Caucasian mind ; they require a character of human nature,. 

• 

* " Emancipation," a Tract, by Wm. Ellery Channing, DJ). 
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of which you can see the rude lineaments in the Ethiopian, to be implanted 
in, and grow naturally and beautifully withal." * Adanson, the traveller, 
who visited Senegal in 1754, said, " The Negroes are sociable, humane, oblig- 
ing, and hospitable; and they have generally preserved an estimable sim- 
plicity of domestic manners. They are distinguished by their tenderness for 
their parents, and great respect for the aged ; a patriarchal virtue, which in 
our day, is too little known." The following is the opinion of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Esq. : '* In the great anthem, which we call history, a piece of 
many parts and vast compass, after playing a long time a very low and sub- 
dued accompaniment, they (the Negro) perceive the time arrived when they 
can strike in with effect and take a master's part in the music. The civiliza- 
tion of the world has reached that pitch, that their moral genius is becoming 
indispensable, and the quality of the race is to be honored for itself. For this , 
they have been preserved in sandy deserts, in rice-swamps, in kitchens, and 
shoe shops, so long. Now let them emerge, clothed, and in their ownTorm." f 

Says, Rev. Dr. Raleigh, at a recent meeting in London : " There is in these 
people a hitherto undiscovered mine of love, the development of which will 
be for the amazing, welfare of the world. Avenues are opening in Africa 
through these people ! In helping them we touch the gates of a continent — 
the spring of an entire race ! Greece gave us beauty ; Rome gave us power ; 
-the Anglo-Saxon race unites and mingles these; but in the African people 
there is the great, gushing wealth of love, which will develop wonders for 
the world."! 

Dr. Livingstone, the lamented traveller, and Speke, who have both pene- 
trated the interior of Africa, give precisely the same testimony concerning 
the inner tribes of the continent, with respect to their amiable qualities, and 
the existence of simple primitive morals and manners. « 

I. We have seen to day the great truth, that when God does not destroy a 
people, but on the contrary, trains, chastizes, and disciplines them, it is a sign 
that He intends to make something of them, and to do something by them. 
God is interested in such people. In a sense, not equal indeed, but parallel, 
in a lower degree, to the case of the Jews, such a people, are a " choseti peo- 
ple" of God. There is, so to speak, a covenant relation which God has 
established between himself and them ; dim and partial, at first, in its mani- 
festations ; but which, in the times to come, is sure;to come out to the sight of 
men and angels, clear, distinct, and luminous. You may take it as a most 
sure and undoubted fact, that God will preside with sovereign care over such 
a people, and will surely preserve, educate, and build them up. 

II. The discussion of this morning teaches us that this Negro race, of which 
we are a part, and which, as yet in great simplicity, in large numbers, and in 
numerous tribes surrounds us, discovers most exactly in its history, this very 

* " Lectures on Man," by Alexander Kinmont. 

* t " The Emancipation of the Negroes in the British West Indies, an Address 
delivered at Concord, Mass., August 1, 1844, by R. W. Emerson." 

t The American Missionary, for December, 186^ 
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principle. I have stated, and we have in this fact, the assurance that God 
is interested in all the great problems of civilization and of grace which are 
carrying on in this race in every quarter. All this is verity, and, indeed, 
God's woik. You need not entertain the shadow of a doubt, that the work 
we are doing here, and which is carried on elsewhere among black men, is for 
the elevation and the success of the Negro. This is the significance, and the 
worth of all effort, and all achievements here ; or otherwise all the labor of 
men is vanity. Nothing, believe me, on earth, nothing brought from hell, 
can keep back this destined superiority of the Negro. No conspiracies of men 
or devils can prevent it. The slave-trade could not crush it out. Slavery, 
dread, direful, and malignant could only stay it for a time. But now it ia 
coming. The Negro, black, curly-headed, despised, repulsed, sneered at, is a 
vital being, and irrepressible. Everywhere on earth he shows reviving 
power; everywhere has been given him by the Almighty, self-assertion and 
influence. The rise of two Negro States within a century, has a bearing upon 
this subject wjjich each one of you can judge of for himself. Thus, also the 
numerous emancipations, which now leave scarcely more than a chain or two 
behind to be unfastened ! Thus, too the rise in the world of the illustrious 
Negroes, as Toussaint I'Ouverture, Henry Christophe Eustace, the philan- 
thropist, Stephen Allen Benson, and Bishop Crowther ! • 

III. I remark that Africa, the home of the Negro, seems most certainly the 
grand field on which God intends to tender the Negro the fullest recompensea 
of favor and of honor, for all the past of his suffering and reproach. In the 
distant lands of his past thraldom, he shall indeed emerge from darkness and 
degradation, and come forth into the full sunlight ef manhood, citizenship, 
and noble position. But Africa is the grand theatre of his future civilization 
and glory ; and here he shall receive the noblest, marks of the divine favor ; 
and be led to work out the grandest achievement of genius and of grace. 
There is a literalness in the prophecy which singularly tallies with the mani- 
fest course of providence with respect to Africa and the Negro race: — " In 
their land they shall possess the double." In foreign lands the Negro is indeed 
rapidly, nay, marvellously receiving recompense for centuries of wrong; free- 
dom and education and citizenship, the loving regards of repentant oppres- 
sors, and the signal favors of God ; but with all their franchises they are only 
collateral populations abroad — whether in Brazil, or the West Indies, or the 
United !States. On the continent of Africa they are at home; and here all 
the streams of beneficence are emphatically for themselves. Chiefly is this 
the case with respect to the propagation of the Gospel. In this God mani- 
fests His purpose that His word shall, ere long, flood the land. There is a 
holy eagerness among the churches of the earth for the possession of Africa, 
which is only equalled by apostolic fervor. They act as though the words 
of the prophet were specially addressed to them ; and perhaps they are, " Go ye 
swift messengers to a nation scattered and peeled, to people terrible from their 
beginning hitherto ; a nation meted out and trodden down, whose land the 
rivers have spoiled!"* And they come. They come from every quarter 

* Isaiah, zviil. 2. 
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and to every point of the continent, seeking entrance; up the Nile on the 
East, and at Zanzibar ; through Egypt, seeking the Lake regions, the Abys- 
sinians, and the Gallus from the Cape, endeavoring to reach the crowded 
populations of the South-; on the West, Bishop Growth^ has already as- 
cended the Niger with his goodly company of priests, and deacons, and cate- 
chists, already gained the ear and heart of great chieftains and powerful 
kings, for the evangelization of their people ; while the Germans in Accra, 
and the English at Sierra Leone, are advancing interiorward from their 
several stations. 

We see then somewhat the work of G<Jd, at no distant future. Christ evi- 
dently intends, ere long, to possess the natives of this continent. The day 
of Satan's rule has well nigh come to an end ; and the false prophet too will 
soon have to yield his grasp upon the powerful tribes which he has conquered. 
Neither morass, nor malignant fever, nor pestilential swamps, nor malignant 
slave-trader, can longer keep back the entrance of the Cross of Christ. Ere 
many years, perchance ere many months, it will be planted on the heights 
of the Kong Mountains, or on the summits of the Cammeroons, or the Killi- 
mandjero. There the adventurous missionaries with their divers gifts — Ameri 
cans. Englishmen, and Germans, with Negroes of America, the West Indies, 
and African born, will trench themselves ; and from their lofty stations in 
cool regions — from their schools and seminaries, send out their scores and 
hundreds of priests and teachers, to enlighten states and kingdoms, now sit- 
ting in darkness, in the lowlands and in the valleys. 

To this august work, the people of Liberia are specially called by the in- 
stincts of race, the promptings of religious zeal, and the providence of God; 
and most gracious and peculiar is your privLj^ge ; and I pray God the Holy 
Spirit for this Society, that the members thereof may see most clearlj the 
noble vocation to which they are called ; see that in this vocation, they are 
co-workers with God ; and may zealously go forward to hasten " the day of 
the Lord " in this, the land of our forefathers ! 



GLIMPSES OF WEST APKICA. 

We have liad much pleasure in reading a neatly printed 
volume of some two hundred pages, just issued by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston, entitled as above. It 
is from the pen of the Eev. Samuel J. Whiton, for many years 
a prominent member'of the Mendi Mission, and treats of the 
country and tribes mostly between six and eight degrees north 
latitude, West Coast of Africa. The following extracts show 
the character of the book; • 

"Much of the country bordering on the sea is lowland 
swampy. * * A few miles from the sea the country is more 
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broken and hilly and the scenery more varied. There are vast 
forests of lofty trees, so dense that the missionary can walk 
through them ^t noon -day without feeling the heat of the ver- 
tical sun. Clear sparkling brooks go rippling along their 
pebbly beds, furniajiing delicious drink for the weary traveller. 
The towns are larger and better built, and |he people more 
intelligent. A trip among the hills is full of interest and ad- 
venture, and gives one an insight into African life that could 
not be gained by a residence of years on the coast. West 
Africa is rich in large rivers, which drain the vast interior 
regions; but scarcely one has been explored to its source. 
They are thickly lined with populous towns, and the scenery 
is often enchanting. Giant cotton trees tower towards the 
sky; the palm, cacao, and orange are abundant; and flowering 
vines and shrubs line the banks. ***** 

The native manufactures of West Africa are few and simple. 
The heathen, accustomed to a wild, savage life, and living in a 
hot climate, have but few wants which bounteous nature does 
not supply, and there is but little incentive to industrious 
effort. They show much native skill, however, in the articles 
which they manufacture. Among the most important of these 
are the * country cloths,' made from cotton that grows on the 
coast. Considering the rude implements for preparing it, this 
cloth is of a superior quality. The spinning apparatus con- 
sists of a short, spindle-shaped piece of wood, having a small 
weight at the end through which the point projects. The 
heavy end is placed on a smooth, solid surface, and the cotton 
attached to the spindle, which is set in motion by the hand. 
The spindle is upright when in motion, and falls when it stops, 
so that .an unpracticed workman would make poor progress; 
but the native women are very expert in managing it. The 
whole affair is scarcely more than eight inches in length. It 
might be supposed that the thread thus spun would oe poor 
and uneven, but on the contrary it is quite smooth. 

When a sufficient quantity of this thread has been prepared, 
it is stretched from stick to stick, until a warp of appropriate 
width, and many yards in length, is formed. This is placed 
in a rude loom and inwoven with similar thread. The cloth 
as woven is only six inches wide, but the strips are afterwards 
sewed together. The loom, in principle, resembles the old- 
fashioned hand-loom; but it has no frame, and is so^small tiiat 
it may be rolled up and carried by a little child with ease. 

Some * country cloths' are white, some striped and checked, 
and others have beautifully ornamented and fringed borders. 
The women show much ingenuity in mingling different colors 
in ^arp and filling. These cloths are made in large quantities 
towards the interior, from whence they are brought to the 
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coast and sold to traders. They form a large part of the 
clothing of the people. When fine and soft they make hand- 
some table-cloths. 

The country blacksmith is another important manufacturer. 
In some places iron ore is found in abundance ; and when so, 
it is gathered, placed in a clay pot and melted. The bellows 
for fanning the flame is a curious contrivance. It consists of 
a block of wood with two perpendicular openings, which com- 
municate with a sort of horizontal pipe. A piece of goat-skin 
is fastened over these cavities. A small hole is left at the top, 
by which the air enters. The operator puts his hand overtha 
hole, and presses down the skin, thus forcing the air through 
the pipe upon the flame. As he lifts his hand the air again 
enters the cavity; and so, alternately rising and falling, this 
simple contrivance effects the same purpose as a more preten- 
tious bellows. The forge is a rude fragment of iron, or a stone. 
Some blacksmiths are quite skillful in the manufacture of hatch- 
ets, cutlasses, spears, hoes, and other implements. The native 
iron is said to be of a superior quality, and knives are some- 
times made from it with so keen an edge as to be used for 
shaving the hair. 

Another common article of manufacture is the -^country 
mats.' They are made from the bamboo, which is cut when 
quite small, peeled, dried, and afterwards woven.. Some of* 
these mats are quite large, and make an excellent covering 
for floors in a hot climate. They are woven in different colors 
and patterns, many of which are really beautiful. The people 
use them for a variety of purposes, such as tables, seats, and 
beds. If a stranger visits them, a mat is spread on the mud 
floor, and a dish of rice and fish set upon it for him to eat. If 
a 'palaver' is held, or a missionary preaches, the}'- sit on their 
mats to listen. If they wish to sleep, they wrap a country 
cloth about them, and stretch themselves on a mat. 

A variety of 'blies,' or baskets, are also made from the 
bamboo. Some are large, and will hold two or three bushels, 
but more generally they are of a convenient size for carrying 
on the head. Some are very small, and fancifully woven in 
different colors. Beautiful table-mats are manufactured from 
the same substance, also the common country hammock. A 
light, graceful stool, of singular construction, and usually cov- 
ered with matting or leopard skin, is made by the natives. 

The ingenuity of the people is shown in the manufacture of 
a variety of little articles. On some parts of the coast beauti- 
ful ear and finger rings are made from native gold. Finger 
rings are also carved from the palm nut, and large rings for 
the wrist are made from the hoof of the elephant. The * gree- 
grees,' 'medicines,' and charms so universally worn, are made 
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by particular individuals, upon whom tho common people look 
with a sort of fear. It is said that a rude kind of musket is 
manufactured by the tribes towards the interior. The children 
who have been gathered from heathen homes into mission 
schools show a remarkable talent for imitation, are able, 
with a little practice, to construct fac similes of almost any 
article which they see. Tho faculty of originality does not 
seem to bo so fully developed, though it is not entirely want- 
ing. African manufactures are few and simple, but not to be 
despised." 

KUKA, BOBNU. 

Petormann's Geographische Ifiitheilungen, the great authority 
in Germany on current geographical research, contained re- 
cently a remarkable letter from Gerhard Rohlf. The point 
from which he wi'ites is tho city of Kuka, on Lake Tsad, Bomu. 
His journey was from the north and it required from March 
25th to July 22d, 18G6, to travel from Moorzook, Fezzan, to 
Kuka. Tho importance of his observations is due to the fact 
that he is a thoroughly scientific man, and has already spent 
twelve years in African travel. He is supported by the Bremen 
Senate and the London Geographical Society. Kuka is a city 
.of sixty thousand inhabitants. Its business is active; every- 
body seems busy. But the only trade of that people is the 
barter in slaves. The slaves stand for sale before the city 
gates. The traffic was never so busy as at this very time. 
The slaves must cross the Great Desert after they are bonght, 
and they proceed in caravans, sometimes numbering thousands. 
The caravan by which Mr. Eohlf's letter came consisted of five 
thousand slaves, who were on their way northward to Fezzan. 
Large numbers of the slaves die on the road from hunger, thirst, 
and fever. The great pathways over the desert are literally 
white with the bleached bones of these poor human creatures. 

One of Mr. Ilohlf s scientific views is remarkable, and he 
gives it as the result of much study and observation. He says 
that there are natural transformations going on in the geologi- 
cal condition of tho African deserts, which give every reason 
to believe that they will hereafter become abundantly rich and 
fruitful in vegetJiblo life. There are oases, which are now like 
gardens, that were once evidently nothing but arid sand. 
There are stretches of country but partially brought to a pro- 
ductive and healthful condition. He has no doubt that the 
Great Sahara will yet become a vast fruitful field. 

We are glad to be able to state that Gerhard Kohlf has ar- 
rived in safety at Lagos, having come down through the Niger 
districts. 
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BRITISH EXPENDITITHES FOR "WEST AFRICA. 

Estimafe of the Amount of Aid required to Defray the Charges of the 
British West African Settlements for the year ending ZlstMarchy 1868. 

For the Governor in Chief— salary ------ £3,000 

** ** expenses ----- 500 

Gam biR, in aid of the revenue ------- 3,00(X 

Gold < *oa«5t, ditto 3,500 

"La^os, ditto 8,500 

Maintenance of a colonial steamer, for service on the coast, ' 5,000 

Post Office Packet Service, 
West Coast 6f Africa and England - 20,000 

Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
Sierra Leone, Jndg:e --------- 250 

" Registrar 1,000 

Bounties on Slaves and Tonnage Bounties^ and Oapiured Xegroes* Support. 
Tonnage bounties ---------- 26,000 

Support of Captured negroes ------- 13,000 

Total £78,750 



CA.RYSBURG (LIBERIA) LIVE STOCK COMPANY. 

Wo learn that this company, which was orojanized February 
4, 1863, continues in vigorous operation. The capital is some 
$700, and at the date of the latest intelligence it had twenty- 
three large cattle. The present officers are: 

Fresident — Albert Woodson. Vice Presidents — E. A. Sher- 
man, Sani'l Carr, Xath*! Brown, and Thos. Smith. Secretary — 
John E. Freeman. Treasurer — Burl Burton. General Agent — 
Wm. Douglass. Executive Committee — Daniel Laing, M. D., 
John A. Cuthbert, Chas. Deputie, and Wm. H. Dennis. 



"THE AFRICAN REPUBLIC" 



This is the title of a paper published at Monrovia, the first 
and second numbers of which have reached us. The reasons 
which have induced this new enterprise are thus given in the 
prospectus : 

"The increasing importance of our Republic renders a good 
newspaper a greater desideratum now than it has ever been. 
Our extended relations with foreign countries, our connection 
with the native tribes in our midst and on our borders, and the 
various relations we sustain to each other as the civilized por-r 
tion of this nation, call for some means of circulating informa- 
tion touchinor our various interests. To meet this demand we 
have inaugurated The African Republic, Its views, as its name 
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imports, will be broad and comprehensive. It looks to the 
future as well as to the present. It will not be trammeled by 
selfish purposes, or used for unworthy objects. Its object is to 
assist, with its mite, in building up this nationality and eleva- 
ting the race to which we belong." 

The character of the men whose names are given as pub- 
lishers, and editor, are a guarantee that it will be made a mostl^ 
respectable journal. We hope it may have an extensive circu- 
lation at home and abroad. The Republic is, for the present, 
to be published monthly, at the rate of two dollars a year, in 
advance. It will afford us pleasure to receive and forward 
subscriptions to the proper parties. We give a few items: 

What hath God Wrought. — Eev. Charles Pitman, Secre- 
tary of the Liberia Methodist Mission Conference, is a native 
African of the Queah tribe, was a boy at White Plains and a 
member of the Manual Labor School of the Mission of 1838. 
The printer of The African Mepxiblic was one of the same 
school, the son of a prince of the Bassa tribe, was also con- 
verted to God at an early age, and learned his art in the office 
of the ''African Luminary," under the tuition of W. P. Jayne. 

H. M. SciiiEFFELiN, Esq. — We take pleasure in recording 
the name of II. M. vSchieffelin, Esq., of New York, as one of Li- 
beria's most devoted friends. This gentleman, besides giving 
some time ago the sum of two hundred dollars towards aiding 
an exploration, by Liberians, of the country to the northeast, 
has recently sent out, for the same object, more than five hun- 
dred dollars' worth of goods, including instruments. Last year 
Mr. Schieffelin sent to two of his correspondents here a soap- 
factory, eoffec-huUer, and cotton-gin. This year he has met 
the expense of surveying a part of the St. Paul's river and the 
isthmus between the Mesurado and Junk rivers, with a view to 
ascertaining the practicability of making a passage for vessels 
in the one, and cutting a canal through the other. Mr. S. has 
also asked for a survey of the Carysburg road, silid survey to 
include the number and size of bridges required to render' the 
road more convenient for travelling. 

At Grand Cape Mount, a flourishing settlement has been 
commenced. It is named Schietfelin, in honor of the benefac- 
tor who is the subject of this short notice. 

We learn that Mr. Caleb Swan, of New York, has given, for 
the purpose of exploration, one hundred dollars' worth of the 
goods mentioned as having been sent out by Mr. SchiefiTelin, 
besides three compasses and several thermometers. 

Another Gift. — The Government has received from Mr. 
William Tracy, of !N"cw York, several volumes, comprising the 
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political, civil, and commercial codes of laws recently reported 
to the New Tork State Legislature for their adoption. 

The West Indians. — Fears were entertained a year ago 
that the immigrants from Barbados in the Cora were not going 
to prove much of an acquisition to Liberia. It ^as thought, 
that when compared with the same number of laborers, me- 
* chanics, and agriculturists from the southern portion of 
America, these Barbadians would lose vastly by the compari- 
son. Indeed some were of the opinion that as a general thing 
they were shiftless, wanting in industry, and willing to con- 
tinue to live on the aid which was so nobly reached out to them 
by the generous Liberians when passing through their accli- 
mation. But time has proved beyond all doubt that those fears 
were groundless, and those opinions so hastily formed, were 
not well founded. 

Now and then we see beautiful pieces of furniture carried 
through our streets made of the unrivalled wood of Liberian 
forests. These are made at Carysburg by a Barbadian, a first 
rate cabinet maker, and would not shame a furniture warehouse 
in any city in the United States. 

Go to that man's brother's shoe shop in Monrovia and see 
kim make as neat and nice a shoe or boot as ever came from 
the hand or from the last of any of his trade. He is a Barba- 
dian. 

" Who in the world raises those fine yams, my friend, why 
we never saw any like them for the many years- we have been 
here." " The Barbadians up the river, sir." 

So too in Krootown, as we are informed, maybe seen as good 
a tailor, cutting and finishing as neat work as any man of the 
shears and needle ever made in any community. He too is a 
Barbadian. 

And so we might enlarge. But let it suffice to say that the 
major part are agriculturists, have formed a " Barbados and 
Liberia Agricultural Society," and are going to concentrate 
their effoits, and send their sugar, coifee, arrow root, ginger, 
and cacao to the United States in quantities. Success to the 
enterprise. 

From the Spirit of Missions. 
AFBICA AS A MISSIOITABir FIEIiD. 

BY TH£ BEV. J. 6. AUER. 

I. The Land. Africa is larger than is generally supposed; 
situated between 37° North and 35° South, and between 
17° West and 51° East (Greenwich.) It contains about eleven 
and a half millions of square miles, of which two and a half 
millions are covered by the Sahara alone. Africa's grealfcst 
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length from North to South is four thousand three hundred 
and twenty miles; its crreutest breadth from West to East foor 
thousand and eighty miles. 

A narrow bolt of coast is, with few exceptions, flat and un- 
interesting j then follows undulating ground with considerable 
inland plains covered with alhivian and very rich soii; then 
ranges of iiigh mountains like the Atlas, Kong, ("mountains,") 
the mountains of Lower Guinea and East Africa where the 
snow-capped Kilimandjaro is prominent. The central portion 
of Africa is a vavSt basin, of irregular shape and broken rim; 
the Sahara is said to have been the bottom of a sea; the re- 
regions around Lake Tshad, and the lately discovered Victoria 
X^'anza, Albert Nyauza, Lake Kgami, and the desert south 
of that. 

Africa is rich in large rivers. Those equal to the Hudson 
or Delavviirc are scjircely indicated even on good maps. .Ilieh 
dews, except in Saluira regions, and profuse rains connected with 
constant beat produce a rich and wMld vegetation. Many re- 
gions glory in beautiful scenery and wonders of nature. Pre- 
cious melals and stones, valuable woods and dyes, many differ- 
ent articles of food, and of manufacture, the abundance of 
animals, hirers, and fishes make Africa a wonderful and very 
rich country, whose treasures are yet preserved for the world^s 
future need. Nearly two hundred millions of men inhahit 
Africa, but the land could support ten times that number. 

Within ten degrees of either side of the equator there are 
four seasons, two dry and tw^o rainy seasons. The dry seasons 
correspond to our winter and summer. The^rst, lasting fi-om 
December to March, is characterized by^a cold, dry wind, fill- 
ing the atmosphere wuth line reddish dust, (the Harmattan,) 
coming from the north (where they have winter,) and getting 
its dryness and dust in its passage over the Sahara. Every 
vegetable growth is interrupted during this season, but the 
trees keep green, the large silk-cotton tree only sheds its leaves 
and feathery seed. Fierce thunder storms, gradually drawing 
nearer, introduce the rainy SQason, (Spring,) and then new life 
S[)rings up everywhere. The farms having being prepared 
during the dry weather, and the seed sown after the first rains, 
the fields begin to look green and promising. The second dry 
season (Summer) is harvest time, and is characterized by the 
" salt winds " irom the South, where they have no winter. This 
season is particularly damp and hot. The following rains 
(Autumn) will ripen another harvest, if the land is prepared. 
Eegions between the " tropics," and the tenth degree Korth 
and South have only two seasons, one dry and one rainy. 
Some districts near the equator have constant rain, while tbo 
Sahara and its neighboring countries have no rain at all. 
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The constant heat is debilitating; it is, however, at times much 
greater near the tropics than near the equator, where it averages 
only eighty degrees (at Cape Palmas.) The constant moisture 
in interminable forests, and malaria from marshy regions are the 
chief causes of sickness, but carefulness and moderation in diet, 
clothing, and exercise, and an open fire in the sleeping-room, 
as the natives have it, go far to keep a man well. So soon as 
Africa is cultivated the swamps will dry up, the jungles be 
burned into fruitful land, and the country become as pleasant 
and healthy as Egypt. 

II. The People are chiefly Hamites. The Jewish and Ara- 
bic population is comparatively small. In Northern Africa 
we find remnants of the old Egyptians and the Moore. They 
are Mohammedans, and have nominally converted many tribes 
of Western and Eastern Africa. Within 10^ of either side the 
equator we find the* genuine negro, descended from Cush and 
Mizraim.' The southward emigration from old Egypt, !N^ubia, 
(Merowe) and Abyssinia (Habesh-Cush) divided into two 
streams, one going westward and settling in Upper Guinea, the 
other following the course of the Nile and the Eastern Coast. 

The Bechuanas, Caffire, Hottentots, &c., in South Africa, are 
also ITamites, but differ from the negro in middle Africa, both 
in lani^uaiTOS and other characteristics, aUhou<rb their oriorinal 
connection with old Egypt and Xubia ma}' easily be proved 
by the similarity of implements and habits still |>reserved in 
those regions according to Dr. Livingstone. The same is the 
case with the Ashantecs of Western Africa, where Egyptian 
faces, dress, implements, worship, and customs are frequently 
met with. The writer has lived among them for j^ears. 

Distance from the equator, topographical peculiarity of the 
country, (level or mountainous. &c.,) manner of life, &c., modify 
the complexion through all the shades between yellow and 
black. 

III. Tde Languages. The nearly two hundred languages 
and dialects of Africa may be divided into two families besides 
the Arabic. The languages of Western Africa, from Senegam- 
bia to Lake Tshad and Congo, belong to the one; the languages 
of (Central Africa (round the Xile sources) and Southern Af- 
rica belong to the other. One difference is, that the former 
class form the "national" terms at the end of the word e, g., 
Asante, the country ; Asanteui, an Ashantee-man ; Asantefo, 
the Ashan tee-nation; the latter class make these changes at 
the beginning of words e. g.\ Uganda, the country ) Maganda, 
an Uganda-man; Waganda, the people; Kiganba, the lan- 
guage. Another difference is the frequency of combinations 
of lingual consonants (ts, vs, &c.,) in the South African Ian- 
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guages, ^7111011 brings them in closer relation to the Shemitic 
languages, Hebrew, Chinese, &c. The Western African lan- 
guages are rich in open syllables, and liquids are usually joined 
to a mute consonant, as fr, fl, kr, gl. All the African languages 
end with a vowel or the liquid m, n, or ng. 

As in geology we sometimes meet with isolated granite rocks 
that have no apparent connection with the surrounding mine- 
rals, so we find, wedged into the midst of a tribe, a small dis- 
trict, whore a more primitive language is spoken, no one knows 
where it came from. Most people speak and understand seve- 
ral hmgnages. and very often the dialects are no more different 
from each other than those in Greece, Germany, &c. It is the 
missionary's duty to find out the most primitive or most influ- 
ential of these, and reduce that to writing. 

The Yay tribe within the boundaries of Liberia, are the only 
natives known to have a written language. To create written 
languages and a literature is an additional work for missionaries 
to Africa. F'or that and other reasons well-educiated men are 
needed to lay a proper foundation for the future culture of the 
people. 

IV. Government. Africa has always been, and still is, a 
land of commotion, emigration, war, and cruelty; inhabited by 
" a nation scattered and peeled, a people terrible from the be- 
ginning hitherto." — Isaiah xviii. 

The people are divided and subdivided into numberless tribes. 
In the far interior, as well as in Western Africa, we find small 
•tribes, the different towns of which have scarcely any connec- 
tion at all, and are often at petty wars with each other. There 
are, however, large kingdoms like Ashantee, Dahomey, Uganda, 
«&;c. ■ The government is either an absolute monarchy, or an 
absolute democracy; both are despotic. Every town has its 
ma3'or and magistrate (" elders,") but their specific power is 
little, if they are not backed by a chief or king. The Greboes 
are democrats. The town governments are independent of 
any general or central power. They have a loose sort of con- 
federacy, and a king somewhere in the tribe who is a kind of 
chief-captain in war, but they often have war within the tribe, 
and their union is no more tlian a little national feeling to- 
wards tiiose of the same language and tribe. Where the ffov- 
ernment is better organized, the elders of the town hold their 
office responsible to a chief who rules over a whole tribe, or a 
portion of it. These chiefs again may be independent, or sub- 
ject to the control of a native king,' or a foreign government, 
English, Portuguese, &c. The kings of Ashantee and Daho- 
mey rule a great many tribes and their chiefs. The different 
rulers and magistrates are sometimes elected by an assembly 
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of inflaential men, or the office is hereditary, or is assnmedby 
one who is rich or "smart." As a rule, the absolute monar- 
chies are more advanced in civilization, (agriculture, handicraft, 
dress, general prosperity,) and are safer for natives and stran- 
gers than those districts where every town is an absolute de- 
mocrjicy, and a thousand unreasonable despots have the power 
to annoy, instead of only one. But both kinds of governments 
are miserable enough. 

Y. Personal Charactteil The tribes differ somewhat in 
particular features, complexion, and especially in their dress, 
and the style in which they wear their hair. Most Africans 
are strong and well formed, many of gigantic built — as many 
Oreboes. Those inhabiting the ooast and plains are stronger, 
heavier, and every way slower than mountaineers, who have 
finer faces, and are remarkably qaick in body, and mind, and 
wrath. The negroes in West, Middle, and South Africa are 
characterized by indolent carelessness, which is only disturbed 
by necessity, or greedy selfishness, or fear, or childish inquis- 
itiveness. Yet there is a portion of the people comparatively 
noble in appearance and conduct. Exported slaves are, as a 
rule, made up of the young, and of women, and the more de- 
graded portion of the people, all others keep T)ut of slavery or 
die. Our Greboes have never been enslaved. When a num- 
ber of them had, some time ago, been decoyed on board a French 
vessel and carried off, they killed the crew. 

The mental capacity of Africans is good. " To say a negro 
is incapable of instruction is a mere absurdity." (Speke.) 
Their native wit is uncommonly sharp, and their memory excel- 
lent. Mission schools have been successful all around the coast 
of Africa, and although the people at large cannot at once be 
raised to a high state of learning and civilization, chiefly for 
want of the means of education, for many young men learn 
speedily, they can, even in the first generation, attain to the 
level of the majority of people in Europe and America. 

YI. History. The history of Africans is solely based on tra- 
dition, and is therefore very poor, and of uncertain dates. Some 
nations speak of events three hundred years old, marked by 
some reference to foreign power; but running events are only 
transmitted from about one hundred and filly years ago by 
some old men over a hundred years old. There is, however, 
a distorted account of creation, of the flood, and of the tower of 
Babel, the common property of mankind. There is a dim 
knowledge of a Creator, called "the Everlasting," (Nyesoa,) 
the " (Jreatest One" (Nyankopong.) The Accras on the Gold 
Coast even say: "God rains, God thunders." Sometimes he 
is called upon- But the general idea is, that .he has ceased 
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how much they are influenced and assisted b}'' Bupematoral 
powers. There are aUo priestesses, whose official duty is chiefly 
among women. But the secret life and worship of these holy 
persons is connected with so much abomination that we must 
leave them. Among many tribes they have a high-priest who 
performs the most important sacrifices. 

IX. The wuole Life Regulated by their religion. The 
whole life of the African, private or public, is regulated by 
precepts of religion, as it was with the Israelites. For every 
circumstance, or change, or action, there are special laws ; as a 
woman nursing, for the infant, for a sick person ; for the time 
of farming and harvesting; for eating and drinking, etc. In 
drinking, for instance, a libation is poured to the ground; the 
first fruit of harvest is oifercd to the spirits at every entrance 
to farm or town before anything can be eaten by the people. 
There is a sort of ceremony for baptism, for marriage, and 
funerals ; offerings of food and drink, clothes, etc., the firing of 
guns, the beating of drums, singing, dancing, etc., are all a part 
of the funeral oblation. Some of the laws are similar to the 
laws of Moses, and stand simply for sanitarj- rules ; others are 
mere freaks of the priests: for one spirit (a Naiad) forbids any 
brazen vessel to approach its spring; another forbids baked 
bread ; a thiVd prohibits boiled bread, and so forth. 

Some children are dedicated to a spirit w^hen they are born; 
these are special Xazarites, different from priests. Some tribes 
have (the Mohammedan) circumcision. Mad and lunatic peo- 
ple, also Albinoes, are regarded holy, because supposed to be 
under a special influence of a demon. The Albinoes are whitish, 
which is the color of spirits. The Greboes call a white man 
kubwe, or little demon ; and the'Ashantces maintain that he is 
a brother of their gods. 

X. Punishment of Crimes. The conscience of heathen people 
tells them what is wrong; but long abuse has perverted or 
silence.d even that sure witness. Thefts, adultery, lying, cheat- 
ing, etc., are regarded wrong only by the injured party, and by 
the offenders only when detection and punishment follows. 
Most transgressions can be made good by paying a fine and 
offering a sacrifice. Women being bought for money, even 
adultery is treated like larceny. Tliieves are fined about ^ve 
times the value of stolen goods ; though in some cases the 
offended party (thieves themselves) have killed the thief, and 
been fined for murder. 

Murders are sometimes a religious duty. Sickly or crippled 
children, or those with a peculiar mark are devoted to the gods 
(killed.) All the six-fingered children — and they are not unfre- 
quent on the Gold Coast — are abominable to the gods and the 
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people, and the public insis.t that they should be killed. Mothers 
nave hid them for a while, and ran with them to a missionary, 
who cuts off the superfluous fingers, and saves the child. Sus- 
pected witches are publicly murdered, poisoned, beheaded or 
drowned. At funerals, slaves, wives and others are sent after 
the dead to attend them in the other world. Chiefs and kings 
have so-called " souls," i. e., men or women who enjoy great 
favors and liberties, but they must die with the king. 

XT. Ideas of a Future State. Such a religion has no idea 
of sin or holiness; no sense of justice and equality — no peace. 
There is a dim idea of a state after death ; of a place where the 
• dead live ; of a sort of judgment immediately after death, when 
every oiie has to relate his acts done in life. The Ashantees 
speak also of the " devil's town," where the wicked go. Sacri- 
fices and prayer on the grave may help a poor soul greatly. 
Their general idea of the life to come is, however, very vague : 
scarcely more than a continuation of this life, with more facili- 
ties for ease and pleasure. God is left out in the religion of 
Africans; and although they are exceedingly religious and 
pious in their way, they have nothing to make them belter and 
nobler; on the contrary, every precept and custom, and rite is 
degrading, and ruining soul and body. Selfishness and greedy 
appetites are satisfied even in religious ceremonies. When a 
bull is sacrificed the ])eople eat the meat, and give the hones 
to the gods. Gold-diggers hang oblations round their gold-pits 
— little bags tied to sticks. You open one to see whether it 
contains gold, but no ! it's only a little clay from which the 
gold has been washed out. Licentiousness and abominations 
are made acts of worship. There is no help, no hope for 
anything better, till the Gospel comes. 



EXPIiOKATION OF THE INTEKIOB. 

Mr. Celim Aga, the Egyptian, delivered a lecture before the 
"Ham's Eeform Club'* and the citizens of Cape Palmas, on 
Friday evening. May 17th, at the M. E. Seminary. He gave 
an account of his travels in the interior, and mentioned some 
articles, which, if attention were paid to their culture and manur 
facture, would bring wealth into the country. He recommended 
one Crura, a worthy native king to the notice of the GdVem- 
ment. We were pleased to hear him speak favorably of our 
mission stations in the interior. 

It was his intention to have travelled through the country 
to the Niger, which from native information, he supposes six 
days walk from Webo, or about nine days from Cape Palmas; 
but his plans were thwarted through the prejudice of the na- 
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tives. They do not like foreigners searching into their country. 
Mr. Aga, it will be remembered, was for several years a traveller 
in South Africa, lie spent two years with the wellTknown 
traveller, Captain Burton. Ho l«as been in this country about 
two years and a half, spending most of the time in the interior, 
and has recently become a citizen of the Eepublic. He is now 
doing busincw'^s as an agent on the Cavalla river. He still hopes 
to be able sonic day to reach the banks of the N'iger, and thus 
open a road between Cape Palraas and that groat river. — Ca- 
valla {Liberia) Messenger. 



DR. LIVINGSTONE'S PATH. 

To the Editor of the London Times: 

Sir: After the full consideration by the Royal Geographical 
Society of the statement of the Johanna man, Moosa, on which 
alone the belief in the death of Dr. Livingstone rests, and after 
the letters which I have addressed to you, pointing out that 
this Moosa had already given two accounts of the event, mate- 
rially differing frorn each other, I could not have believed that 
another version of the narrative of this man would reach us 
by the circuitous route of India, and appear in the Times of 
this day, headed "Death of Dr. Livingstone." In this, the 
third version of his own story. Moosa is, for the first time, 
brought forward as a combatant, shooting down the savage 
assassin of Dr. Livingstone, w^hile in his statement to the 
Consul at Zanzibar he was hidden behind a tree at some dis- 
tance, and fled to his companions when he saw the fatal blOw 
struck. Again, one of the Sepoys who had left the expedition 
of Livingstone was told by Moosa at Zanzibar that Living- 
stone was absent on a hunting party when the attack of the 
natives with bows and arrows occurred, and that when he 
came to the spot he found Livingstone dead. Fully aware of 
the established character of Moosa for mendacity, as proved 
when he formerly served under Livingstone, ive, who have 
really sifted the matter, induced Her Majesty's Government to 
take the only step by w^hich the fate of Livingstone could be 
really ascertained. Your readers know that the boat expedi- 
tion to the Zambesi, which is to ascend the Shire and Lake 
Nyassa to near the spot where Livingstone is said to have 
bfeen killed, left England on the 11th of Juno; and you were 
also informed that, according to estimate, we expect lo have 
definite evidence by or before Christmas of the falsehood or 
truth of the report of this Johanna man. 

We who see many reasons for disbelieving Moosa, which I 
will not now repeat, cling to the hope that, although ho may 
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have met with a difficulty in the opposition of ^he marauding 
Zulu-Caffres, Livingstone may have forced his way through 
them while Moosa and his Johanna men fled. Now, if the 
search party should ascertain that he went on from the sup- 
posed fatal spot, our great anxiety respecting him. will have 
ceased. For, knowing that he formerly crossed and recrossed 
Africa, attended by a few Makololo men,. we can have no fear 
that, with his present band of negroes, he may have reached 
Lake Tanganyika, and be now determining the groat problem 
of the true watershed of Southern Africa. # 

July 1. EODERICK I. MURCHISON. 



IiIncoijN university. 

The persistent effort and prayers of a few men, wise and 
philanthropic, have gained their accustomed reward in success, 
and Lincoln University (formerly Ashmun Institute) may now 
fairly demand recognition as one of the established institutions 
of our land. The friends of the African- Ameri<jan8 may search 
long before they will find anything more thoroughly encoura- 
ging than this school for colored youth. 

On the anniversary day of the University, June 19th, we left 
Philadelphia, in company with a number of its friends, to at- 
tend the exercises of the occasion. After a forty-mile west- 
ward ride, by the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Eailroad, 
through one of the most beautiful farming regions in the world, 
crossing the Brandywine at Chadd's Ford, where Lafayette 
was wounded and the American army defeated in our Kevolur 
tionary war, we were debarked at a rural wayside platform, 
whence a walk of half a mile brought us to our journey's end. 
The buildings consist of a large, central brick college, one 
hundred feet deep, with a professor's house on each side, neat 
in style and comfortable in dimensions. The grounds embrace 
forty-four acres, in the midst of a rolling country of exquisite 
charms, as well as of high productiveness and culture. The 
Institution is three miles from the town of Oxford, Chester 
C<mnty, Pennsylvania, and quite out of the reach of ordinary 
outside temptations. 

The, morning exercises consisted of addresses, original and 
selected, delivered in the chapel. The room, which holds two 
hundred, rapidly filled and overflowed with friends and stu- 
dents, the latter numbering over eighty. It is but simple jus- 
tice to say that the speaking would have^done credit to any 
college in the land, though the most advanced pupils are only 
freshmen, as to their collegiate grade. They are of varying 
ages, from boys of fifteen to bearded men, hailing from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and the Carolinas, and of complexions 
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ranging from, near white to pure black. And again justice 
only is done, in saying that those of the intense African type 
showed no inferiority to those more than a moity of whose 
blood was Caucasian. 

But it was not merely the native talent and judicious culture 
shown that gave us satisfaction. The addresses were m$trked 
by patriotism, piety, and above all by a wide, world- embracing 
missionary spirit. We were delighted with this last feature. 
The almost universal hostility of the colored men of the United 
States to anything looking towards the regeneration of Africa 
through their instrumentality, nurtured by past controversies 
with regard to their right to live in America, seemed here to 
have no place. The noblest sentiments on this topic were 
uttered with passionate fervor. We wished that these ad- 
dresses might have been heard by thousands of our country- 
men, white and black, and not by the limited number whom 
the chapel could contain. 

After a comfortable dinner the trustees met and made ar- 
rangements for the care and use of the eighty thousand dollars 
now secured, (forty thousand dollars of which came from two 
good men, Wm. E. Dodge and John C. Baldwin,) and elected 
to professorships the Rev. E. E. Adams, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
now in Europe, and Rev. E. R. Bower, of Springfield, Ohio. 
Nearly ninety students have been in attendance during the 
last 3'ear. Many of them are freed men; forty of them look 
forward to tlje ministry; twenty-seven are preparing to teach; 
one has avowed his intention to go to Africa; eight have jusi 

fone, for their vacation, to teach in the Southern States. — The 
^resbyterian Monthly. 

From the Boston Traveller. 
BEV. DB. CIjABKE'S OPINION ON COLONIZATION. 

Brattleboro', Vt., June 12, 1867. 

Messrs. Editors : My attention has just been arrested by an 
extract from Dr. James Freeman Clarke's Fast Day Sermon, 
in which he states that the wisest did not see how to dispose 
of slavery; "and this despair showed itself in that gigantic 
folly of colonization which deliberately proposed to take labor 
from the place where it was wanted, and carry it where there 
was no demand for it — which may be qualified as the silliest 
scheme which ever entered a human brain." 

It would seem frpm this remark that Dr. Clarke has not 
gone into the subject of colonization very deeply. He evi- 
dently regards labor as the chief economical element entering 
into the question ; whereas labor is not of so much consequence 
as the article produced by labor. 
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"Now the articles for which African labor is chiefly valued 
are of tropical production, such as sugar, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
coffee, etc., which can be raised to a much better advantage 
by African labor in Africa than they can be in the United 
States. The growing demand for these articles renders it de- 
sirable that they should be produced as chea])ly as possible; 
and this object is likely to be effected by increasing the supply, 
which would be the case by bringing the feracious soil of equa- 
torial Africa under cultivation. 

Not only is African labor the best fitted for African soil, but 
it is believed that more cotton, sugar, and tobacco can be pro- 
duced in the United States by white labor than by black labor. 
Hence, by colonizing Africa with the negro, not only would an 
indispensable kind of produce be increased in the United States, 
but the total amount for the supply of the human family would 
be augmented by large and constantly increasing amounts 
from Africa, which, without colonization, could not possibly 
be supplied. 

The mistake of Dr. Clarke, which is common to thousands 
of others, doubtless prises from party bias, and partly from a 
hasty acceptance of a current opinion. The word labor is a 
very general term, and when we come to analyze and specify, 
it may admit of a great many modifications; so that, in fact, 
what might appear quite "silly'' in one point of view, might 
appear quite reasonable in another. 

I have thought it proper to notice this statement of Dr. 
Clarke, because opinions entertained by gentlemen of his 
character and standing receive a weight thereby, which they 
would not otherwise possess. J. W. Phelps. 



PKOGKESS IN LIBEBIA. 

The accounts received from Liberia are uniformly favorable 
as regards the condition and p'rospects of the African Republic. 
Agriculture is still the leading interest, and the facility with 
which large crops of sugar, rice coffee, &c., are raised and put 
into market gives promise of an important development. One 
of the largest planters raised cane enough last year to make 
four hundred thousand pounds of sugar, five thousand gallons 
of molasses, and two thousand gallons^of syrup. ' As wealth 
increases mercantile enterprise becomes more extended, the 
manufacture of sugar is conducted on a more liberal scale, and 
the principal towns boast^ of better specimens of architecture. 
Teti years ago there were only two sugar farms on the banks 
of the St. Paul's river; now there are more than one hundred. 
The foreign arrivals at the principal ports are becoming quite 
numerous, and there is a considerable trade on the coast, giving 
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employmont to vessels built at Monrovia and other parts of the 
country. ^ The African Repository says " there never was a time 
when intellii^ent and reliable families of color, if they would but 
examine the subject dispassionately and use their own unbiased 
judgment in forming their conclusions in regard to emigratioD, 
would be so likely as now to remove to Liberia, and with the 
hope and certainty of rising to the full degree to which they 
are capable of making their way by self-exertion." Mr. Johnson, 
a colored lawj-er, who removed from Canandaigua, N. Y., to 
Liberia, writes as follows : " Everything has improved here 
since m^ first arrival. Agriculture and commerce are on the 
increase. Fine buildings — brick and stone — are being erected, 
both in Monrovia and on the banks of the St. Paul's river. 
Public confidence is being restored, trade is increasing, crops 
are growing finely; in fine, we may safely predict a bright 
future for tlie young Republic of Liberia. Only give us popu- 
lation, and everything will follow in its train indue season."— 
Journal of Commerce. 



THE WANT OF FUNDS. 

The names of some ^ve hundred applicants for a passage to 
Liberia in l^ovember are now upon the books of the Society. 
These are residents, mostly, of the States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentuck}'-, Tennessee, and Virginia, and are nearly 
all of the class popularly known as "Freedmen." Additional 
men, prepared for vigorous exertions in the cultivation of the 
soil, would be of vast advantage to the rising African Repub- 
lic, as evcrjHhing in its condition and prospects invites them 
to take possession, and secure upon it the blessings of freedom, 
knowledge, and virtue. 

An appeal is made to those who have judgments to appre- 
ciate and hearts to feel the worth of this cause. ShaU nothing 
eifectual be done to relieve a race who have for centuries been 
buried in darkness — nothing to foster the infant settlements in 
Africa so full of hope and promise to injured and degraded 
millions? Let it be shown that the poor freedmen, anxious to 
remove to their ancestral continent, does not look in vain, but 
that they are remembered with a deep and tender interest; 
and that the sympathy and generous liberality of the whole 
country are active in their behalf and of Africa. To do less 
will be to close our eyes to the clearest providential indica- 
tions and our ears to the tenderest pleadings of humanity. 
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]S"ever was the Society doing so much for the people of color 
as now. As this work becomes known among them, and t\\ey 
advance in education and elevation, the more numerous and 
louder are the demands. Many have gone, prompted by the 
holy purpose to bear the glad tidings to their brethren sitting 
in the region and shadow of death. Of the nine hundred and 
thirty-eight persons sent by the Society within the last nine 
months, two hundred and twenty-three are reported as pro- 
fessing Christians, in good standing, including several licensed 
ministers of the Gospel, thus proving it to be ''a mighty mis- 
sionary work, more economical and enduring than any other 
mode of evangelization." 



ARRIVAL OUT OP THE GOLCONDA. 

Letters have been received reporting the arrival of the Colo- 
nization Society packet "Golconda" at Monrovia July 8, after 
a passage of thirty-nine days from Charleston, S. C, and that 
the passengers were being landed at their several ports of 
destination in good health and spirits. Three births took place 
on the voyage. 

We present two short letters in relation to the health and 
progress making by the companies who went out last fall and 
settled at Cape Mount and Sinou: 

LETTER FROM REV. H. W. ERSKINE. 

EoBERTSPORT, Juiie 4, 1867. 
Dear Sir: I simply drop you a few lines to say that we are 
progressing well. The people are building up the new settle- 
ment — Sciiieffelin. I am expecting that many of their friends 
will join them soon. I hope one or two more expeditions will 
be sent to strengthen that promising place. It affords so many 
facilities to new settlers for making an independent living, that 
I can recommend it to all who wish to make a home in Liberia. 

Yours, truly, H. W. Erskine. 



LETTER FROM HON. 0. L. PARSONS. 

Greenville, SiJ^ou County, May 22, 1867. 
Dear Sir: Yon will remember that it is bet\feen nineteen 
and twenty years since I, with my family, left Charleston, 
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S. C, for Savannah, Ga., to take passage on the barque Hama, 
under the auspices of the American Colonization Society, for 
Liberia. Since my arrival, through the goodness of God, I 
have been residing in the county of Sinou, and have bad no 
just cause for complaint, notwithstanding what I have had to 
undergo in the founding of a new settlement. 

This country only needs population to give it success. Her 
soil is rich and fertile and well timbered and watered, and her 
rivers are navigable and convenient to planters and traders. 

The Macon, Georgia, emigration party, some two bundred 
strong, is doing exceedingly well. Few of them suffered greatly 
from the fever, and but a very few died from its effects. 
I^early all of Ihcm are at work — some at their trades and 
others on their farms. I trust that they will prove themselves 
useful and patriotic citizens of this Republic. They have 
already shown marks of industry and enterprise. 

About four or five hundred emigrants sent to this county 
would not only give a new and pow^erful impulse to its agri- 
cultural and mercantile interest, but they would inevitably 
spread a favorable Christian influence over the degraded breth- 
ren around us. Yours, truly, 

C. L. Parsons. 



THE PBOBIiEM. 

What 'vvas sown in weakness fifty years ago has developed 
into an independent Republic, extending some six hundred 
miles along the West Coast and penetrating into the interior of 
Africa. Its government is modeled after that of the United 
States of America, and is probably as well conducted as any 
other. Thousands of the native population have been brought 
by treaty within its folds, who are now partaking of the bene- 
fits of civilization, including its system of school education. 
Throughout this region the slave trade has been extirpated, 
among which w^ere some of the worst marts of the detestable 
traffic. 

Extending eastwardly from Liberia lies a vast territory, 
containing within the tropics a population of many millions, 
to whom th» blessings of civilization and -Christianity can be 
communicated only through the agency of their own colored 
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brethren, ag it is now an established fact that white men can- 
not live in the equatorial regions of- Africa, although they are 
healthy for the blacks. Here we probably have the key to 
the mysterious dispensation of Providence, in permitting a 
portion of Africa's children to be sold into bondage, that they 
might become fitted for the great work of redeeming their be- 
nighted brethren, and like the Israelites of old, return to the 
land of their birthright accomplished in the knowledge and 
arts of their task masters; not however as them to extirpate, 
but to cherish and instruct their more ignorant brethren in the 
ways of civilized men. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

William H. Brown, Esq., of Chicago, Illinois, who died at Amsterdam, 
Holland, June 10th, was a Vice-P/esident of the American Colonization So- 
ciety — having been first chosen January 16, 1861. Enterprising and upright 
in business, a wise counsellor and earnest laborer in philanthropic and church 
relations, he served God in his generation, and maintained through a long 
life a character beyond reproach. 

Encouraging Accounts. — The emigrants from Philadelphia who settled 
last January in Grand Bassa county, on the St. John's River, write most en- 
couragingly, and " thank God tbat they made up their minds to come to 
• Liberia." One writes : *• Tell one — tell all to come." Another writes, (a 
native of St. Croix, W. I.,) *' I desire no better home than this ; I feel myself 
a man. This is a second paradise, and as for the land, it is the best I ever 
saw." Another company is forming. 

Rev. R. F. Hill, pastor of the Baptist churches in Bexley and Edina, in 
Liberia, passed through Philadelphia a few days since, to visit his friends in 
Virginia, and preached for the Colored Baptist Church in Minster Street. Mr. 
Hill has been in Liberia eighteen years, during twelve of which he was a mem- 
ber of the National Legislature, as a Representative from Grand Bassa county. 
He speaks highly of the character and prosmjrity of the members of the com- 
pany that left Philadelphia, last December, to settle on the St John's River. 

Rev. John Seys, U. S. Minister Resident in the Republic of Liberia, has 
his residence at Monrovia. We are happy to learn of his good health .at the 
advanced age of sixty-eight, and that he still assists the pastors of the , 
Liberia Mission Conference. During the session of their late Conference, he 
. was able to preach twice and three times (on one Sabbath,) the pastors • 
being absent. 

Passengers and Freight. — The trader Edith Rose arrived at New York 
July 25, from Liberia, with the following named passengers: J. W. Yates, 
R. N. Miller, Mrs. C. S. Decoursey and son, Mrs. Anderson and three childrea 
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APBIOA'B TYPES AND PBOMISES.* 

There are those who while they believe that Christianity is 
adapted to all mankind, and profess themsel^jes to have expe- 
rienced* its renovating power, still hold that the Gospel should 
not be sent abroad so long ias there is so much to be done at 
home ; that is, the people of various nations and kindred and 
tongues should be left in ignorance and darkness until all the 
people of one nation and one language are converted to God. 
But is this according to the spirit of Christianity? Is not 
Christianity rather the "little leaven'' which should be intro- 
duced among all the masses of mankind in all parts of the 
earth, that it may permeate those degraded communities by 
its silent operations and transform them gradually and simul- 
taneously from habitations of cruelty into temples of the living 
God? Was not this the significance of those extraordinary 
events which transpired on the day of Pentecost, when the 
apostles, miraculously endued, spoke in their respective lan- 
guages of the "wonderful works of God" to men of "every 
nation under heaven?" 

But suppose that this indefinitely restrictive theory had been 
allowed to influence the action of the Christian church, gener- 
ally, during the last eighteen centuries ; ^ suppose the first 
Christians of Jerusalem had acted upon this principle j what 
would now be the state of the world? It is not difficult t# 
conceive. All thosfe lands which have been snatched from the 
abominations of idolatry, and are now under the influence of 
the arts and decencies of civilization, would still be lying in 
degradation and wickedness. Gregory did not reason on such 

* ClosiDg passages of a Sermon preached In Monrovia, at the opening of the 
Presbytery of West Africa, December, 1866, from Revvv^i: 9, by the retiring 
Moderator, Bey. Edward W. Blyden, A. M., Fulton Prof^ssbf -if. Liberia College. 
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narrow principles when he saw the three Yorkshire youths 
exposed for sale in the slave-market of Eome, and resolved to 
send the Gospel to their un evangelized countrymen.* 

!N"o ; the very nature of Christianity— ;the condition of its 
efficient existence — is diffusion. It is quite compatible with 
its own vitality that the promulgator of its sanctifying doc- 
trines should leave large cities, whijre there are masses of men 
sunk in revolting ignorance and vice, and go in search of be- 
nighted men at a distance ; seek intercourse with men of other 
climes and other tongues, of other nations and kindreds, and 
rear on some barbarous shore the Christianized village, as an 
outpost in that spiritual warfare by which the "Kingdom of 
Heaven'' is to supplant all other kingdoms, and spread its 
benignant and elevating rule to the farthest extremities of the 
earth. 

In keeping with this idea, brethren, we have been established 
on this coast. Liberia is one of the outposts in the spiritual 
warfare. The Church with which we are connected is a branch 
of the sacramental host enlisted in the struggle ; and we may 
expect that as the ground has been so long occupied by ene- 
mies it will be most earnestly contested. Hence the numerous 
drawbacks we experience in our work ; the tide of discourage- 
ments which often threaten to sweep us from our trust inOod; 
the many inexplicable things which transpire, affecting inju- 
riously what wo regard as God's work. There are few things 
about which we are more liable to err in our judgment, and 
by which wo are more liable to be staggered, than those which 
appertain to the service of God — ^the relations which exist be- 
tween God's designs for Africa and the present state of things* 
We see things occurring that to us seem needless and injurious. 
But there is only one way by which we can be comforted, and 
by which we can be urged on to duty, and that is by taking the 
promises of God and by looking at God's dealings with ns in 

* "The story has often been repeated of the interviews which took place be- 
tween Gregory and three Yorkshire youths, who, when Gregory held onljsr m 
Bubordi&ate position in the Chorcb, were exposed for sale in the slave-market of 
Rome ; how he was struck with the open countenance and noble bearing of (Ii» 
lads; how he declared that the Angles should become angels; that the Delmui 
must be rescued de ird ; that the subjects of King Ella should be made to Bins, 
Alleluia."— irooA;'« Z^^ej o/the Archbishops of OarUerbury, voL i^P* 48. 
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the past. Let me, then, endeavor to comfort you in yonr 
labors with the comfort wherewith I am myself comforted amid 
the. discouragements that surround us; and which makes me 
feel confident that from thft land, with all the untoward in- 
fluences that now operate upon it, shall go forth many to join 
the throng of which the text speaks, out of all nations and 
kindreds and tongues. 

Excepting the Jews, there is no people with reference to 
whose destiny God has spoken more distinctly and encour- 
agingly than he has with respect to the African. A mysterious 
cloud has for centuries overshadowed this people. Besides 
their sufferings in various parts of the world, their country 
has presented insurmountable barriers to the introduction of 
civilization and Christianity. Many have lost their lives in at- 
tempts to explore the country and introduce the arts. This 
has been a great trial of faith to God's people in Christian 
lands. The question has often pressed itself upon them, can 
Africa be evangelized? Will that great continent, in its re- 
moter regions, be ever accessible to the influences of religion 
and civilization ? It would seem, therefore, that because their 
case has been an apparently hopeless one, God has given 
special and unmistakable promises and types looking to the 
elevation of this people. 

Before the coming of Christ, and before the Gentile world 
was called, God gave express indications of his merciful de- 
signs to the Gentiles by choosing here and there individuals 
from beyond the pale of the Jewish church as 'types — first fruits 
of the great harvest that he would eventually gather; thus 
Melchizedek, Abimelech, I^hab, Ruth, and others were called 
as pledges and proofs of what would be done for the Gentile 
world. So we find that there are not only promises made to 
Ethiopia or Africa — not only specific predictions — but express 
types are given, in the call of individual Africans, of the future 
blessings to be bestowed upon this land. 

Under the Old Testament dispensation we have an African 
or Ethiopian taking a prominent part in receiving the prophet 
Jeremiah, whom King Zedekiah, in his wrath, had cast into 
prison. Jeremiah was forsaken by all his friends, and in that 
dark and dismal dungeon would certainly have perished had 
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it not been for the kindness and compassion of Ebedmelech, 
the Ethiopian. For this service God sent a special message to 
Ebedmelech, through Jeremiah', assuring him of protection and 
safety in recognition of his faith ; *(Jer. 39 : 16-18.) Ebedme- 
lech was a type of Africa submitting*to God.* 

Then we have, under the Christian dispensation, Simon, the 
Cyrenian, a native of Africa, bearing the cross after Jesas. It 
was not a matter of accident that Simon was met and pressed 
into that glorious service. This apparently trifling circum- 
stance was not without significance. It was that Africa might 
be represented. Simon filled a post to which all sufferers for 
Christ's sake, mart3'rs and confessors of every age of Christi- 
anit}', Luvc counted it their highest honor to succeed. An 
African follows Jesus. Here then was another type of Africa's 
coming to Christ. 

Take again the case of the Eunuch of "Candace, Queen of 
the Ethiopians," whose conversion is mentioned (Acts viii) as 
having been brought about by the special direction and agency 
of the Holy Spirit. Yes, the first Christian missionary that 
penetrated into these intertropical regions was an African, 
recognised in the Holy land, and sent by God himself to bear 
the glad- tidings to Africa. "Go and join thyself to that 
chariot," said the Spirit to Philip. What chariot? Why the 
chariot of an African dignitary returning from Jerusalem to 
his country, and earnestly studying on the way the Holy 
Scriptures. Philip went, enlightened him in the word of God, 
baptized him, and' "he went on his way rejoicing," in his new 
relationship as an adopted son into the family of God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. The Eunuch was a type of Africa sub- 
mitting to Christ. 

And was not this interesting incident a type also of the 
manner in which God intends to evangelize this land? May 
it not be that God intends that Africa's own sons, having gone 
abroad and suffered a grievous bondage, as his own chosen 

*In aU ages regular intercourse has been kept up between Palestine and 
Ethiopia ; and distinguished personages (as the Queen of Sheba and the Eonnch 
of Candace) made frequent visits to the land of IsraeL Wliile ^t Jemsalem a 
few months ago, I saw tall, fine looking men from the interior i^^ West Coast 
of Africa— some from regions neighboring to Liberia— walking with dlgnlltod 
step and noble bearing the streets of the Holy City, and I was often reminded 
of ^Ebedmelech, the Ethiopian." 
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people of old did, shall return, taught by his spirit to introduce 
the Gospel ? We cannot for a moment doubt that this is his 
design. 

We have also, as another type, Simon, surnamed I^iger, so 
called, it is gener^ly supposed, from his belonging to the 
negro race.* He was one of the most distinguished among 
the prophets and teachers in the primitive church at Antioch. 
(Acts xiii: 1.) 

All these have been given to us as pledges that Africa is not 
forgotten by God or left out of his regards. Not only have 
we then specific predictions, but express types of the regenera- 
tion of our fatherland. Let us, then, take courage and pray 
God to baptize with his spirit our brethren in exile, especially 
those who arie permitted to enter institutions of learning, that 
they may be aroused to a sense of their filial obligation to 
Africa, and that having been specially prepared they may be 
thrust forth into this vast field to engage in the great work of 
evangelizing this land. 

A great responsibility devolves upon the Christian Church 
with reference to Africa. The hand of God through all his- 
tory has pointed to this land. Through all the long, long, 
dreary years of its darkness and gloom, its sufferings and sor- 
rows. His eyes have been upon Ethiopia; and He has, though 
unseen, been shaping events to make them subserve His pur- 
poses of beneficence to this land. 

Besides the types which He has given us in sacred writ of 
Africa's participation in his spiritual kingdom. His providence 
in our present history is most remarkable. Every possible 
agency calculated to destroy a people has been brought to 
bear upon us; but we have survived every pernicious influence; 
and in all the countries of our captivity there have arisen from 
the oppressed and down-trodden ranks men of intellectual and 
moral grandeur, who have stood forth as witnesses for God 
that He has not forsaken the race. 

Our duty as a church here is to labor faithfully to bring to 
pass a realization of the predictions which belong to us. And 
as Presbyterians we have a distinct testimony to bear. It id 
ours, earnestly and perseveringly, to sow the seeds of moral, 

•Kitto'sCyclopsedia: London, 1866. 
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educational, and social regeneration ; to direct the moral and 
intellectual as well as spiritual forces by which this land is to 
be redeemed. "We have to bring our teachings to bear upon 
the dry bones that seem to us entirely hopeless. God has bid 
us to prophesy. lie has said that these bones shall live. 
Ethioj^ia shall stretch forth her hands unto God. " From be- 
yond the rivers of Ethiopia my suppliants, even the daughter 
of my dispei'sed, shall bring my offering." (Zeph. iii: 10.) We 
have then a sure word of prophecy. And while it may seem 
impossible to us that the desolate places of the land shall be 
built up, and it may require a mighty exercise of faith to see 
these forests smiling under the influence of an active Christian 
population, still it is ours to go forth earnestly to our work, 
laboring with a diligence and praying with a continued fer- 
vency as if the whole w^ork depended for its success upon our 
individual effort. We know not by what mysterious impulse 
the daughters of Ethiopia shall be led to bring offerings to the 
Most High from beyond the rivers. But we have the promise 
thev shall do it. Let us labor then and wait. This land, 
along whose coasts, on the banks of whose rivers, and in whose 
valleys the accursed slave-trade has strewn its victims, shall 
yet be cheered by the shout of new-born sons of God. "Behold 
Philistia and Tyre with Ethiopia; this man was born there." 

Thousands now in the western hemisphere, as though actu- 
ated by one uncontrollable impulse, will flock to these shores. 
God has kept them in that land for centuries, doubtless to pre- 
pare them for the work that must devolve upon them in this. 
They were born in that foreign land, and they have grown up 
under its laws, but as aliens. They have, many of them, made 
themselves homes in its cities and towns, and yet are treated 
as strangers. They are not needed there; they are needed 
here* They shall, one of these days, arise from their indiffer- 
ence and lethargy ; they shall unite themselves in one purpose 
to return; and they shall pour into this land till the waste 
and desolate places swarm. Then from many a sequestered 
vale and remote hill-top,, from the verdant side of rivers and 
from arid plains, shall the shout of praise ascend, and the 
kingdoms of Ethiopia become the kingdoms of the Lord and 
of his Christ. 
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What if Mohammedanism, that wonderful delusion, has 
spread over so large a portion of the continent? It is only 
preparatory. Owing to the hindi*ances of climate this land 
has been shut out fix)m ^q influences which have operated 
upon those countries which have outstripped us in the race of 
civilization. We have been for the most part left to the fos- 
tering hand of nature alone, or dependent upon the slow and un- 
certain processes of traditional information handed down, with 
accumulating imperfections, from one generation to another. 
The influence of those mighty agencies for promoting civiliza- 
tion — such as immigrations, extensive conquests, visits of for- 
eign traders, &c — has been but little felt in Africa. And had 
it not been for Mohammedanism, which, by making converts 
of negroes, has penetrated as far as the West Coast, even to ' 
the borders of our Republic, the natives throughout Soudan 
and Senegambia — ^the active and enterprising tribes in the 
valley of the Niger — ^the Jalofs, Foulahs, and Mandingols — 
would, perhaps, have been sunk in the same moral degrada- 
tion, the same intellectual torpor and lifelessness as the aborig- 
ines on the banks of the Congo river. Much as we may lament 
the extraordinary development of the Moslem faith in the in- 
terior of our country, we cannot but admit that it has produced 
a religious sense among the people ; it has taught them some- * 
what of the propiieties of life ; it has inspired them, in some 
measure, with Ifee power of outward self-restraint. And when 
we consider the long protracted darkness of centuries which 
has enveloped the land, it is a fact not without encourage- 
ment — nay, it is a cheering sign and full of promise for the 
moral and political destinies of our aboriginal brethren — ^that 
we find tribes with a degree of veneration for Divine things^ 
with a certain amount, if limited, of acquaintance with the 
great hereafter, and a feeling of responsibility to a personal 
omniscient God ; tribes who, if they have not so exalted and 
80 informed a piety as the generg-lity of Christians in Liberia, 
yet have turned from idolatry and renounced fetichism, I 
affirm, then, that the faith of the Koran has achieved a pre- 
paratory work. It has taught the unity of God. It* has 
initiated an intelloctual and abstract worship, without inter- 
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mediate pictures and images.* It has engendered reverence 
for the great moral and spiritual characteristics of religion and 
a susceptibility to Divine light ; it is but the coming of Ish- 
mael before Isaac, the bastard before the child of promise. 

Mohammedanism, I discovered in conversations with Arabs 
in Egypt, is founded to a great extent upon race. Mohammed 
was an Arab, and therefore all Arabs and their kindred be- 
lieve that he was a messenger sent specially to them, and that 
they are bound to follow his teachings. Their religion depends 
for its perpetuity more upon national and social considerations 
than upon its own inherent vitality and spiritual power. Among 
the Mussulmans neighboring to us, the fiaith is looked upon as 
an indigenous growth. They adhere to it because they think 
it is "racy of the soil.'' They perform pilgrimages to Mecca 
by land, and in their joumeyings they perceive no remarkable 
or striking difference of race in their co-religionists with whom 
they come in contact. They look upon Christianity, on the 
other hand, as a religion from beyond the sea, and pertaining 
to a foreign and different people. But the influences with 
which they will be confronted on this coast will be brought to 
bear upon them by people of their own race. They will come 
in contact with Christianity in towns and communities of Af- 
ricans ; and they will find that it offers more than national 
consolidation and social uniformity ; that it operates not only 
in the tent, but on the highway, compassing and vivifying the 
whole of life, elevating its thought, refining its manners, order- 
ing its affections, and ennobling its actions; acquiring ascen- 
dancy not by the sword, but by its own intrinsic excellence. 
They will discover that it is suited to nomadic tyibes and to 
settled communities; that it is not what their own religion is, 
an abstractive, dividing, segregating agency, but a healing, 
restorative, and uniting principle. They will fall in with it, 
and God's spirit seconding the efforts of the church, we shall 
have these same bigoted Moslems as earnest co-workers in the 
enterprise of extirpating ignorance and superstition, oppres- 
sion and wrong from the land, and introducing the reign of 

* Hundreds of natives in our vicinity, who are not professed foUowers of Idaiiit 
can repeat the first four words of the Koran, BisnU iUtxhi *r^rtxhrnan/iyraklmr **1xl 
the name of Qod, the merciftU and gracious ;" and AUah AXbaer: "QodtegrMtU" 
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the Prince of Peace — a reign of knowledge, purity, and love. • 
Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands unto God, through his 
Son, Jesus Christ, and Africa shall furnish her full quota to 
that great and glorious multitude, which no man could number, 
of all nations and kindreds and people and tongues, which 
stood before the throne and before the Lamb. 

" Mohammed's right of power is past, 
And error's chains are riven ; 
The Gospel's sound is heard at last, 
Louder than the muezzin blast ; 
In sweetest tones from Heaven. 

" And soon shall Mecca's fame decay, 

And soon the spell be broken ; 
The crescent slowly wanes away 
Before the glorious orb of day — 

The Cross becomes the token. 

**0'er AMc's land a ray appears, 
With blessings from above ; 
Her sable sons cast off their fears, 
And Jesus wipes away their tears 
With mercy's hand of love." 



"WHAT BECENT AFBICAN DISCO VEBIES TEACH.* 

• 

1. All the discoveries show that Africa is possessed of com- 
mercial advantages that will sooner or later be improved and 
give it the basis of a permanent importance and prosperity. 
From whatever side it is approached there are found a richness 
of soil and water privileges, and choice products, sufficient to 
warrant at length the prospect of a remunerative trade, apart 
from the horrors of slave-driving, and after that has been 
wholly rooted out. Many tracts are found, indeed, to be desert 
and comparatively worthless; but there are also valleys teem- 
ing with the richest stores and rivalling in wealth, if not extent, 
that of the Amazon. The Niger and its tributaries, in all their 
course, flow through the richest lands, even now set with cotton 
and sugar-cane, and promising in the future the largest returns 
in those profitable products. Their banks in some places are 
lined with precious woods, and palm-oil, ivory, rhinoceros horns, 
indigo, rice, wax, and hides are only a part of the stores that 
would find their way to other countries in case of the estab- 
lishment of a regular trade. 



* From an elaborate article in The New Engulndeb for July, 1867, on the 
"Opening^ for Christian Effort in Central Africa.'' 
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This question, of the prospects of commerce in that land, is 
intimately connected with its future civilization and Christian- 
ization. This will determine how soon and how thoroughly 
Africa will be brought under better influences. Trade itself 
will not convert^ but it will open the way for the missionary. 
Dr. Barth, in his minute descriptions, speaks in the highest 
terms of the fertility of the country on the Benuw6 — the chief 
eastern branch of the Niger — and of all that section to the 
south and west of Lake Tfidd. Corn and cotton fields abound, 
magnificent tamarind and tulip trees rise in majestic beauty, 
and the butter-tree and giant Asclepias, with a multitude of 
other varieties, fill the valleys, while the luxuriant pastures 
support large herds of milk-white cattle. Birds of every hue 
fill the air with music ; and in many cases the tilled fields, the 
groups of fowls and domestic herds, great bowls of milk, and 
dishes of butter and honey, testify to the generosity of the 
earth, and show that one day that region may rejoice in mate- 
rial wealth and happiness. 

DuChaillu also, after long journeys in the dense forests of 
western equatorial Africa — ^forests of ebony and other valuable 
timber — would often come out on great prairies pasturing their 
immense herds of buffalo. Animal and vegetable life fill that 
region in surprising affluence. And along the Zambesi and its 
branches, traversed by Dr. Livingstone in his iron steamer, lay 
valleys filled with cotton and sugar-cane, and the indigo plant, 
while lignumvitffi, ebony, and other valuable trees abounded 
oh every side. Captain Speke also, once beyond the eoast line 
west of Zanzibar, and oiSpecially around the Victoria Lake, 
found a soil of remarkable depth and fertility, ready to repay 
labor most amply — the natives almost living on its spontane- 
ous productions. Of the country on the Kitangule river, 
which flows into the lake on the west, Captain Speke says that 
it is "a perfect garden of plantains.'' Sweet potatoes, yams, 
sugar-cane, Indian corn, and rice also abound 3 and goats, 
fowls, pigs, sheep, and cows, together with great quantities of 
wild game, the buffalo, the rhinoceros, and several kinds of an- 
telope — some extremely beautiful — are found on every side. 
The same he found to be true in Uganda, a kingdom on the 
north border of the lake, where he made a long forced stay 
with King Mtesa. 

This varied testimony from all sides assures us that Aftioa, 
under the proper influences, may at length support in comfort 
an immense population, and pour its wealth through its rivers 
into foreign ships, to be amply repaid in the treasures of civili- 
zation. 

2. The character of the native population^ s^gaii); is an inapor- 
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tant item in the future prospects of that country. Among 
the great number of tribes there is, of course, a great diversity 
of character. Position — whether on the coast or in the inte- 
rior — whether in the north, the south, or directly under the 
equator — exerts a groat influence in this respect. So likewise 
the exact locality occupied, whether on the borders of a desert 
tract or in the midst of fertility and abutodance, affects the 
development of the dweller and his mode of life. So, too, the 
fact whether his district lies in the midst of very fierce and 
warlike or more peaceable tribes. And, again, whether he 
belongs to a strong, or a weak and down-trodden clan. And 
still further, his extraction^ whether he is of pure negro, or of 
mixed negro and Arabic, or some other blood. But in general 
what may we hope for the native of Africa, or what must we 
fear for him ? Does he belong to a race that will make ad- 
vances, or die out before civilization ? Is he fitted physically for 
a long and improved course under better influences? And 
mentally is there ground for any good expectation ? What do 
these researches teach ? 

To answer briefly these questions, it seems to be true that 
there is little cause of fear in regard to the native African 
adapting himself to new circumstances. It appears to be es- 
tablished that the ^NTorth American Indian cannot fit himself 
into and thrive under the manners and restraints of civiliza- 
tion. The fibers in his nature run the other way. The Sand- 
wich Islanders as a race may become at length extinct. Time, 
of course, must test this question in regard to the African. 
But we get the impression, as we study his nature, that, in 
respect to many tribes at least, they will bear improvement, 
and rise and fit themselves for and flourish under a different 
state. We see no reason, contrary to the opinion of some, 
why Africa may not attain to and hold at length a respectable 
position among the nations. There is a great difference be- 
tween the condition of migratory savages amd that of civilized 
men. But where there is native force of character, time and 
favoring circumstances will work the change. The ancestors 
of the Anglo-Saxon were once wandering, armed with bow and 
shield, through the thick woods of Germany. And the common 
opinion that Africa is inhabited only by low, stupid, and im- 
bruted tribes, is far from correct. Where Dr. Barth traveled, 
the population partook largely of the Arabic character. They 
were not negroes proper. And the quick, supple, ready natives 
of the Desert and the countries south seemed adapted physically 
and intellectually for a better state. Indeed, many of them 
possesssed much intelligence ; some had traveled extensively, 
and had good experience in trade and the ways of the world ; 
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and strangers coming often among them from Morocco or 
Egypt, had diffused much knowledge among those tribes. In 
these parts, indeed, have been found good Arabic scholars. 
Mohammedanism prevails over all this section, and there is 
great bigotry. Dr. Barth 8B,y8 that the Vizier of Bornu was 
willing that i3ibles should be brought in to some extent, and 
bestowed as gifts, ^ut not offered for sale; and the Psalms of 
David, in an improved Arabic version, were especially desired. 
This was about sixteen years ago. The American Bible So- 
ciety has now nobly provided for this want. 

So, too, the Arabic blood is discernible in large measure 
among the tribes on the East Coast and in the interior. The 
result is energy and quickness, mingled with softness of temper. 
Captain Speke met with many noble tribes — strong, well-built, 
and hardy in person ; and though frivolous, indolent, and capri- 
cious, it was often to be ascribed to their position, under bad 
rulers, with no worthy motive in life to stimulate and direct 
their energies, rather than to any want of natural quickness of 
mind and intelligence. The Wahuma, in particular, supposed 
to be the same as the Gallas or Abyssinians, are a powerful and 
haughty race, and form the ruling class in a large extent of 
territory, which they seem to have occupied by conquest, to the 
south and southwest of Abyssinia. The common negro in this 
section is less intelligent and spirited, but not destitute of good 
qualities, physical and mental. 

Dr. Livingstone finds in the African in his native hom^*no 
incapacity in either mind or heart. And as to his vitality and 
power of endurance, it is the testimony of this traveler that 
" he is nearly as strong physically as the European, and, as a 
race, is wonderfully persistent among the nations of the earth." 
Neither the diseases nor the ardent spirits which have proved 
so fatal in other cases, he says, seem capable of annihilating the 
negroes. It is truly wonderful, also, what a power they pos- 
sess of withstanding the crushing influence of servitude and 
incredible hardship. These facts may point to important events 
in the future history of that race. 

3. A word upon the forms of government met with in Africa. 
These have a bearing upon opening the country to civilization. 
In the north, where Mohammedanism bears sway, the rulers 
have oriental titles. At Agades, Dr. Barth found the Sultan 
chosen by the principal chiefs of the neighboring tribes, and by 
them invested with power, and then brought before the people 
for their recognition. At Kiikawa, in Bdrnu, Sheik Omar was 
ruling nominally, his Vizier being ruler in fact. 

In the interior, about Victoria Lake, there are kings and 
courts, and a body of counsellors always attend the royal head. 
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The strictest etiquette is observed, and a slight inadvertency 
dooms the unfortunate offender, however high his station, to 
execution. Life and death are in the king's hand, and depend 
on his wildest and most ca])rieiou8 whims. In other portions 
of the country tlie government is chiefly patriarchal, — the vari- 
ous tribes having district-chiefs, whose orders are issued by 
bodies of counsellors to the lower village-chiefs, and obedience 
enforced by fines. 

4. The slave-traffic is an important question in considering 
the welfare of Africa. It is the source of untold misery, di- 
rectly and indirectly. .Not only the present pangs of parting, 
when families are dissevered ; not only the horrid butcheries 
often enacted; not only the life-long wretchedness of multi- 
tudes, are to enter into the account; but the terror everywhere 
diffused through that unhappy country by this infernal prac- 
tice, — not a moment of rest or a feeling of security to many 
tribes — no heart to sow, or build, or reap — the approach of 
every stranger regarded with dread — the miserable beings flee- 
ing for their lives to the hills and thickets, leaving their dwel- 
lings to the mercy of passers-by, fearing a worse fate ; these 
things show that slave-hunts must in some way be brought to 
an end before confidence can arise and peace dwell in that land, 
and its energies be turned to productive and stable labor. 

The origin of these wicked excursions is two-fold. On the 
one hand domestic slavery calls for them. To provide servants 
for the house and laborers for the fields, — this induces the 
powerful to war. on the weak and carry them away captive. 
Again, these tribes often make raids into the villages of the 
defenseless, and enslave the dwellers for the purpose of selling 
them to the Arab traders, who scour the whole country in this 
inhuman traffic. Or these traders themselves, with a few guns 
and a handful of men, lurk everywhere, ready to seize the youth 
of the villages and hurry them off to the sea-coast in gangs— 
half-starved, bruised and mangled — and put them on ship-board. 
Thus have the Spanish West India and South American slave- 
markets been supplied from time immemorial ; and thus were 
British and United States marts once filled. . 

Africa is a noble continent. Discoveries have revealed vast 
resources there ; and at no distant day, we believe, Christian 
blacks from this country, will be hastening thither to carry the 
bread and water of life. England has done much toward open- 
ing the field, but she cannot, neither will she desire, to occupy 
it all. We believe that not many years will elapse before new 
and far more extended measures will be taken to save that land. 
Africa is faSt becoming the chief point of interest to the Chris- 
tian world ; and it is but right that the Church should know its 
history, and watch the opening of the doors there to Christ. 
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The coast has for some time been partially occupied by the 
missionaries of various natious. Now is speedily drawing near 
the day when the inner portions of that land may be seized and 
held for God. When the set time is come may the Church of 
Christ not be found wantin^jc! 



SIJBBBA IiEONE.* 



The English colony of Sierra Leone is sometimes called "the 
stronghold of missions " on the coast of West Africa. And 
perhaps it deserves that name, for it is indeed a bright spot, 
from whence good influences are being diffused among the sur- 
rounding tribes. In man}'' respects it is far inferior to Liberia, 
yet as a missionary center it may be regarded as fully its equal 

The colony occupies a peninsula containing some three hun- 
dred square miles. This peninsula is situated in latitude 8® 
30' X., and is bounded on. one side by the Sierra Leone river, 
and on the other by the Atlantic Ocean. Its scenery is said 
to be finer than that of any other point on the western coast of 
Africa. No traveller, approaching its harbor after a weary 
sea-voyage, can remain an indifferent spectatqr of the scene 
that rises before his eyes. At first the mountains loom up faint 
and blue, lying cloud-like in the far horizon ; but, as he nears 
the coast each peak gradually assumes its own peculiar shape, 
and crowned with a wealth of foliage, towers against a back- 
ground of dreamy tropical sky. A few green open slopes and 
cultivated patches, with here and there a pretty village perched 
on the hill-side, vary the prospect; while on a narrow plain, 
between the foot of the mountain and the Sierra Leone river, 
lies Freetown, the chief city, and capital of the colony. A few 
vessels are anchored in the harbor, and opposite the town, 
across the bay-like mouth of the river, the eye discovers the 
low, level Bullom shore, stretching away in the distance. Over 
all rest that soft haze which is peculiar to the tropics, hiding 
every harsh outline and uncouth feature, and causing the whole 
view to seem almost like the scenery of a fairy tale. The 
graceful palms, that stand like sentinels along the beach, their 
long plumes bending idly in the air; the beautiful cocoa-nut, 
with its clusters of fruit surrounding the parent stem; the lux- 
uriant orchards of banana and plantain, loaded with hnse 
bunches of ripening fruit, and the long, broad leaves shining m 
the sunlight; the pyramidal bread-fruit, the fragrant orange, 
the blossoming lime-hedge, with numerous other foreign-look- 



* From "Glimpses of West AWca," by Elev. Samttel J. Whlton, published hf 
The American Tract Society, 28 Cornliili, Boston. 
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THE BANANAS AND FIiANTAIN ISIiANDS. 

Off the extreme south western point of Sierra Leone, about 
a league from the mainland, the islands called the Bananas 
are situated. They are two in number, and are remarkable 
for their salubrity. The eastern, or one nearest the continent, 
is considerably the larger of the two, and contains two villages, 
Dublin, and Eicketts. 

About the distance of seven or eight leagues to the southeast 
are situated three other small islands, called the Plantains; 
thesa are low and sandy. 

The Bananas belonged to the family of the Caulkers, of whom, 
there were three brothers. The eldest, Thomas, was headman 
of the Bananas, which, for an annual payment, he transferred, 
in the year 1819, to the British Crown, and which therefore 
became a dependency upon Sierra Leoife. The population at 
that time consisted of a few Bherbros from the opposite coast, 
who had previously been in a state of slavery. When it became 
a British possession it was used at first as a penal settlement 
for criminals from the coast — any of the liberated Africans who 
were found unmanageable, or who had misconducted themselves, 
being transferred there from Freetown, and other places on the 
main land. The ^te of morals, as might be expected under 
such circumstances, was very low, but the gospel of Christ, when 
faithfully a(^inistered, is a wondrous remedy, and can meet 
the case of even the lowest and most degraded. This has been. 
the means used in Sierra Leone. Our missionaries, when placed 
in charge of the poor negroes whom the slave-trade had so fear- 
fully debased, taught and preached to them Jesus Christ, and 
that name, through faith therein, gave to many of them a per- 
fect soundoess, so that the principles of their moral nature, like 
the feet and ankle bones of the lame man received strength, 
and they were enabled to walk, and leap, and praise God. Thus 
the Bananas improved, and trees of righteousness sprang up 
there which bore pleasant fruits. In 1845 we find the Bananas 
especially mentioned as being full of promise, missionary meet- 
ings being attended by no less than three hundred persons, and 
the congregation on the Lord's-day being large and intelligent. 
The last mention of the Bananas as a missionary station, occurs 
in the "Church Missionary Eecord" for 1862. At that time 
the little church on the island was exerting itself to the utmost 
in honest efforts towards self-support, the amount of collection 
being much larger than could be expected from so small a Chris- 
tian community. Since then the Bananas have been transferred 
to their native pastorate. 

We have said that of the three Caulkers, the eldest was head- 
man of the Bananas. The second, George, was headman of thei 
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the day when the inner portions of that land may be seized and 
hold for God. Wlien tho set time is come may the Church of 
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The English colony of Sierra Leone is sometimes called "the 
stronghold of missions" on tho coast of West Africa. And 
perhaps it deserves that name, for it is indeed a bright spot, 
from whence good influences are being diffused among the sur- 
rounding tribes. In many respects it is far inferior to Liberia, 
yet as a missionary center it may be regarded as fullj' its equal. 

The colony occupies a peninsula containing some three hun- 
dred square miles. This periinsula is situated in latitude 8® 
30' y., and is bounded on. one side by the Sierra Leone river, 
and on the other by the Atlantic Ocean. Its scenery is said 
to be finer than that of any other point on the western coast of 
Africa. No traveller, approaching its harbor after a weary 
sea-voyage, can remain an indifferent spectatqr of the scene 
that rises before his eyes. At first the mountains loom up faint 
and blue, lying cloud-like in the far horizon ; but, as he nears 
the coast each peak graduall}^ assumes its own peculiar shape, 
and crowned with a wealth of foliage, towers against a back- 
ground of dreamy tropical sky. A few green open slopes and 
cultivated patches, with here and there a pretty village perched 
on the hill-side, vary the prospect ; while on a narrow plain, 
between the foot of the mountain and the Sierra Leone river, 
lies Freetown, the chief city, and capital of the colony. A few 
vessels are anchored in the harbor, and opposite the town, 
across the bay-like mouth of the river, the eye discovers the 
low, level Bullom shore, stretching away in the distance. Over 
all rest that soft haze which is peculiar to the tropics, hiding 
every harsh outline and uncouth feature, and causing the whole 
view to seem almost like the scenery of a fairy tale. The 
graceful palms, that stand like sentinels along the beach, their 
long plumes bending idly in the air; the beautiful cocoa-nut, 
with its clusters of fruit surrounding the parent stem; the lux- 
uriant orchards of banana and plantain, loaded with huge 
bunches of ripening fruit, and the long, broad leaves shining in 
the sunlight; the pyramidal bread-fruit, the fragrant orange, 
the blossoming lime-hedge, with numerous other foreign-look- 



* From ** Glimpses of West Africa," by Elev. Samael J. WMton, pnbUshed Ixf 
The American Tract Society, 28 Ck>rnhiU, Boston. 
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ing trees, shrubs, and flowering vines, all conspire to rivet the 
gaze of the looker-on, and fill him with admiration. 

In a commercial point of view. Sierra Leone is a place of some 
importance. Yessels from all parts of the world frequent its 
harbor, bringing the merchandise of other countries in exchange 
for palm-oil, hides, ground-nuts, &e., which are procured up the 
rivers, and brought down by native traders in rude canoes. 
Several foreign traders have established themselves in the 
colony, and are doing a thriving business in this trade; but a 
large part of the business of Sierra Leone is transacted through 
the native mercliants. Some of these exhibit a good deal of 
sagacity, and have acquired considerable wealth. Many of 
them have had to struggle with great diflSculties, and by their 
perseverance have overcome obstacles at which even some New 
England boys would have been daunted. The history of many 
a Sierra Leone man effectually shows that the African is pos- 
sessed of more native ability than many have been wont to 
believe. One of the leading merchants whom I met there was 
stolen when a child from the far interior. Fortunately, the 
vessel in which he was confined was captured by the English 
fleet, and he was liberated at Freetown. But he was a poor 
boy, alone among strangers, and surrounded by heathen influ- 
ences. He struggled on amid rnan}^ trials and disappointments, 
and now he owns a store in Freetown which would be no dis- 
grace to an American city j and, what is better, he is an active 
Christian man. Other case^, as marked as this, might be nar- 
rated, and, if the history were fully given,. it would certainly 
contain many touching incidents and strange, wild adventures, 
as well as forcibly illustrate the j)Ower of well-directed effort 
even in heathen Africa. 

The population of Sierra Leone is variously estimated. Its 
chief city, Freetown, is supposed to contain thirty thousand in- 
habitants; and perhaps there are as many more in the towns 
and villages scattered among the romantic hills and valleys of 
the colony. The population may be divided into three classes 
— foreign residents, educated natives, an(f common people. 
There are also many subdivisions of the people dependiag on 
the tribe or country from which they originally came. The 
foreign residents are few in number, and comprise missionaries, 
government officers, and traders.* The missionaries are chiefly 
supported by the Established Church, and Wesleyan Methodist 
Societies of England, and, notwithstanding the idle tales of 
want of success, told by some travellers who have spent three 
or four days in the colony, and gone away laden with that 
superabundant wisdom which such temporary sojourns always 
beget, they are doing a most excellent work. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the influence of many of the traders and 
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government officials is anything but favorable to the morals of 
the people. The second class, educated natives, comprise min- 
isters, lawyers, physicians, editors, teachers, merchants, me- 
chanics, and others who have enjoyed the advantages of schools. 
The attainments of some are very limited, but a few would 
rank quite high as scholars. The educated class is increasing 
year by year, and it is hoped thftt they will soon outnumber 
the lower class, who now form the larger part of the population. 
Many of the latter profess Christianity, but they mingle with 
their worship and belief many relics of heathenism. Others 
still cling to their olden ways. 

A few of the earlv settlors of Sierra Leone came from Nova 
Scotia, — free negroes, who had aided the British during the 
Anaerican Eevolutionary war, and for whom they felt bound 
to provide; but nearly all of the present inhabitants are "lib- 
erated Africans " and their descendants. The term " liberated 
Africans " is applied to such as have been rescued from slave- 
barracoons and slave-ships on the African coast. Sierra Leone, 
consequently, is almost entirely peopled by those who have 
been rescued from the fearful doom of slavery, and have found 
here a refuge and a home. 

Freetown, the capital and chief town of the colony, is a city 
of strange extremes. Civilization and barbarism meet in its 
streets and walk side by side. The contrasts are striking, and 
sometimes ludicrous. Here goes an English lady, with rustling 
silks and spotless muslin ; and closely following is a poor hea- 
then woman, half naked, with chalk-marked face and grotes- 
quely-braided hair. Yonder is a Frenchman, attired in the 
latest Parisian styles; and a few steps behind him a stately 
Mohammedan from the interior, his flowing robe reaching from 
his shoulders nearly to the ground, and his arms and neck hung 
with an abundance of gree-grees. Market-women go chatting 
along the streets, balancing their " blies" of fruit and vegeta- 
bles on their heads ; and little children, destitute of any cover- 
ing, toddle after them. There is no roar of carriages, but the 
ever-passing throngs keep up a constant stream of talk, varied 
with frequent shrill exclamations and bursts of laughter. This 
noise sometimes becomes almost deafening, especially in the 
narrow streets, which are lined with shops, where excited 
crowds gather round the different stands, eagerly intent on 
driving a bargain. Many of the people, in their intercourse 
with each other, use the language of the tribe to which they 
belong; and as there are representatives of sixty or seventy 
tribes in Freetown, as many different languages are spoken. 
Nearly all, however, speak a broken English, which furnishes 
a universal medium of communication. 
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THE BANANAS AND PLANTAIN ISLANDS. 

Off the extreme south western point of Sierra Leone, about 
a league from the main land, the islands called the Bananas 
are situated. They are two in number, and are remarkable 
for their salubrity. The eastern, or one nearest the continent, 
is considerably the larger of the two, and contains two villages, 
Dublin, and Eicketts. 

About the distance of seven or eight leagues to the southeast 
are situated three other small islands, called the Plantains; 
thes3 are low and sandy. 

The Bananas belonged to the family of the Caulkers, of whom, 
there were three brothers. The eldest, Thomas, was headman 
of the Bananas, which, for an annual payment, he transferred, 
in the year 1819, to the British Crown, and which therefore 
became a dependency upon Sierra Leoife. The population at 
that time consisted of a few "Sherbros from the opposite 'coast, 
who had previously been in a state of slavery. When it became 
a British possession it was used at first as a penal settlement 
for criminals from the coast — any of the liberated Africans who 
were found unmanageable, or who had misconducted themselves, 
being transferred there from Freetown, and other places on the 
main land. The ^te of morals, as might be expected under 
such circumstances, was very low, but the gospel of Christ, when 
faithfully a(^inistered, is a wondrous remedy, and can meet 
the case of even the lowest and most degraded. This has been, 
the means used in Sierra Leone. Our missionaries, when placed 
in charge of the poor negroes whom the slave-trade had so fear- 
fully debased, taught and preached to them Jesus Christ, and 
that name, through faith therein, gave to many of them a per- 
fect soundness, so that the principles of their moral nature, like 
the feet and ankle bones of the lame man received strength, 
and they were enabled to walk, and leap, and praise God. Thus 
the Bananas improved, and trees of righteousness sprang up 
there which bore pleasant fruits. In 1845 we find the Bananas 
especially mentioned as being full of promise, missionary meet- 
ings being attended by no less than three hundred persons, and 
the congregation on the Lord's-day being large and intelligent. 
The last mention of the Bananas as a missionary station, occurs 
in the "Church Missionary Eecord" for 1862. At that time 
the little church on the island was exerting itself to the utmost 
in honest efforts towards self-support, the amount of collection 
being much larger than could be expected from so small a Chris- 
tian community. Since then the Bananas have been transferred 
to their native pastorate. 

We have said that of the three Caulkers, the eldest was head- 
man of the Bananas. The second, George, was headman of thei 

2— Oct 
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Plantains. IIo had boon educaied in England,. and being a sin- 
cere Christian, felt for his countrymen, and desired to do some- 
thing to onligliten their darkness. He therefore translated the 
morning and evening services of the Church of England into 
the Sherbro tongue. His name appears to this day in the 
AnnualJioports of the Society. Portions of the Holy Scriptures 
into the Sherbro tongue were also made b3' him. 

Some of Newton's Olney hymns were also made by Caulker 
into the Sherbro tongue; this is the more interesting when it 
is remembered that the J?lantains are the islands where John 
Newton, wlun engaged in slave-dealing transactions, amused 
himscll'wiili ])lanting lime-trees. The lime-trees have perished, 
but tho li\ luns remain. What John Newton did as a sinner is 
cancelled and forgotten. What he did as a Christian remains 
to this dav. 

George Caulker, then, was the first Sherbro missionary, and 
it was only yesterday that the Parent Committee bade farewell 
to their missionary, the Kev. A. XLenzies, who was about to re- 
turn to Sierra Leone, in order to carry foi'ward the Sherbro 
Mission. It is an old work resumed. — Missionary Gleaner. 



GREBO HOUSES. 

The man having built the house it is the woman's task to 
convey to it the several articles, which are given by the mother 
of both parties, while her mother arranges them. The number 
of things given depends upon the wealth of the families; the 
kind and quality varies but little. 

One of the two doors serves as the main entrance, the other 
is the kai-des door (Ac/i, house, de, mother,) the one near which 
she does her work; it is generally near this that the fire is built 
upon the floor, three C3'Iindrical clay supporters, made' of the 
same clay as the floor, beaten hard and dried in the sun, serve for 
the pots in which the tood is cooked to rest on. The pots are 
made by dillerent tribes uj) the Cavalla river. They are gen- 
erally shaped much like our iron pots and resemble them. They 
are made of white clay and moulded with hands, and baked 
hard. They hold from a gill to twelve gallons. 

The two mortars, one for rice three feet high, the other for 
palm-nuts two feet or less, and the pestles, all of hard wood, are 
made here. The rice fanner is of country rope woven closely, 
and very neatly, and is about two feet in diameter and very 
shallow. Small baskets of country rope are the culiend^s used 
in making palm-butter. Baskets made in the same way and 
plastered with cla}' (the largest were not over two feet in 
diameter) were used by the women to keep their articles of 
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dress, which are cloths, beads, brass rings for wrists and ankles, 
iron anklets, and such like — before boxes were introduced from 
foreign countries. A small board slightly hollowed and a 
hanno-shell make a sort of mortar and pestle to mash the pep- 
per for palm-butter. A wooden ladle to stir the pot is an essen- 
tial article. Wooden bowls are indispensable, both for use and 
ornament; the kai-de who has the greatest number hanging 
around the walls of her house is a proud woman. These are 
made in the interior, and are bought by the tribes on the sea- 
shore with salt, tobacco, and cloth. They are quite shallow 
and vary from half a foot to three feet in diameter. 

The four poles forming a square in the centre of the house 
have each a name. The *' kai-buo's (house-father) pole " is be- 
tween the front door and the fire ; the other nearest the fire the 
" kai'de ' monopolizes ; the one oppositethe " kai-huo's " is styled 
the ^* beggar* s pole," because it is there any person desiring to 
share in the family meal places himself; the reniaining pole is 
the ^^ tale-bear efsy'' Si person coming in with news sits by it. 
Upon the bamboo floor, some feet above, the mats are kept during 
the day. Mats are made from the long leaves of the kpoinh tree. 

Sticks of hard wood split in the centre, and cut about eighteen 
inches in length, form the seats. The men sometimes make a 
kind of chair of thd same wood, which is really quite pretty and 
very comfortable. 

From the bamboo floor the rice bin, made of bamboo and 
country rope, is suspended directly over the fire. 

The house in readiness the bride gets a fowl fnom her father 
(if he is '^well to do^^ a goat is substituted) and going to her 
new home prepares the marriage feast, and the groom calls his 
friends to eat. 

And should we look in upon them, we would see the com- 
pany seated upon the floor enjoying their rice and palm- butter, 
and verily fingers were made before knives and forks, for unless 
spoons have been brought by the husband from sea, pieces of 
large shells to eat soup with are the only substitutes for the 
fingers. 

If the new wife proves an industrious woman she will soon 
have stacks of wood piled beautifully between the poles and 
the sides of the house. 

These are meant entirely as ornament or rather to show the 
diligence of the kai-de, just as piles of linen were stored away 
in the days when it could be said of woman " she layeth her 
hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff." 

The husband gathers in time plates, wash-basins, pitchers, 
mugs, etc., which are hung about the house, and but very rarely 
used, being considered marks of wealth.— (7at?af to (Liberia) 
Messenger, 
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THE MON8TBB INIQUITY IN EASTSBN AFBIGA. 

In 1792, Mr. H. Thornton, Chairman of the Sierra Leone 
Company, said, in the course of a discussion consequent upon 
a motion in Parliament made by Mr. Wilberforce for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade : " It had obtained the name of a trade, 
and many had been deceived by the appellation ; but it was a 
war^ not a trade; it was a mass of crimes^ and not commerce ; it 
alone prevented the introduction of trade into Africa. It cre- 
ated more embarrassments than all the naturkl impediments 
of the country, and was more hard to contend with than any 
difficulties of climate, soil, or natural disposition of the people." 

Thank God, we have lived to seethe day when this war and 
mass of crimes is nearly at an end in Western Africa; but the 
men-stealcrs are still active and powerful in Eastern Africa. 
The Portuguese and Arab men-stealcrs have only changed the 
scene of their operations, and not lessened the horrors and 
enormities of their crimes ; and it is a shame that the civilized 
world does not put an end to the barbarities which are prac- 
ticed along the Eastern Coast of Africa, and the banks of the 
White Nile. 

All who have read Dr. Livingstone's last volume are familiar 
with the desolating horrors of the " slave-hunts," incited by 
the Portuguese slave-traders, in the regions watered by the 
Zambesi and its tributaries. The Shire country, for instance, 
upon Dr. Livingstone's first vi.sit, in 1859, wore an aspect of 
industry, plenty, and almost pastoral quiet. When he visited 
it again, two years afterwards, he tiays : " No words can con- 
vey an adequate idea of the scene of wide-spread desolation 
which the once pleasant Shire Valley now presented. Instead 
of smiling villages and crowds of people coming with things 
for sale scarcely a soul was to be seen ; and when by chance 
oho lighted on a native, his frame bore the impress of hunger, 
and his countenance the look of cringing broken-spiritedness. 
A drought had visited the land after the slave- hunting panic 
had swept over it. Large masses of the people had fled down 
to the Sliire, only anxious to get the river between them and 
their enemies. Most of the food had been left behind, and 
famine and starvation had cut off so many that the remainder 
were too few to bury the dead. The corpses we saw floating 
down the river were only a remnant of those that had porisheo, 
whom their friends, from weakness, could not bury, nor over- 
gorged crocodiles devour. It is true that famine caused a 
great portion of this waste of human life 3 but the slave-trade 
must be deemed the chief agent in the ruin, because, as we are 
informed, in former droughts all the people flocked from the 
hills down to the marshes, which are capable of yielding orops 
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of maize in less than three months at any time of the year, 
and now they were afraid to do so. 

Wherever we took a walk, human skeletons were seen in 
every direction, and it was painfully interesting to observe the 
different postures in which the poor wretches had breathed 
their last. A whole heap had been thrown down behind a 
village, where the fugitives had often crossed the river from 
the east; and in one hut of the same village no fewer than 
twenty drums had been collected, probably the ferryman's fees. 
Many had' ended their misery under shady trees ; others under 
projecting crags in the hills; while others lay in their huts 
with closed doors, which, when opened, disclosed the moulder- 
ing corpse, with the poor rags round the loins — the skull fajlen 
off the pillow — the little skeleton of the child that had perished 
first, rolled up in a mat between two large skeletons. What 
was eighteen months ago a well-peopled valley, is now a desert 
literally strewn with human bones." 

Such is the awful picture of those who were not taken off 
by the slave-hunters. Let us now follow the course of those 
who were taken captive. "The men were fastened together, 
two by two, by means of a * slave-stick * and chain. The 
women were compelled to carry baskets on their heads, in 
some cases, in addition to their infants, which are bound round 
their bodies with a cloth. Slave-drivers, armed with guns, 
staves, and other implements, accompany the gang and urge 
them on." One of these gangs, which numbered eighty-four, 
was met and liberated by Dr. Livingstone at considerable risk 
from the enraged traders. He learned that the day before, two 
of the women had been shot for attempting to unfasten the 
thongs ; and one woman had her infant's brains knocked out 
because she could not carry her load and it; and a man was 
dispatched with an axe because he had broken down with 
fatigue. 

And to what ports are these poor captives driven for ship- 
ment? Many of them are taken to the Portuguese settlement 
of Tette, but the greater part of them are taken to the port of 
Zenzibar, where for a long time there has been an English 
Consul, and for two years or past an English bishop ! Colonel 
Rigby, then British Consul at Zanzibar, told Dr. Livingstone 
that from the Nyassa country, nineteen thousand slaves passed 
annually through the custom-house at Zanzibar, exclusive of those 
sent to Portuguese ports. 

" A Naval Officer," in an article published in the Colonial 
Church Chronicle for N'ovember, 1866, says: -'It is reckoned 
that now about eighteen thousand are annually shipped at Zan- 
zibar for the Persian Gulf and Arabia generally." Another 
oflBlcer writes to the Fowla, a paper published in India, and 
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makes the eamc statement as to the number shipped and the 
number who perished on the voyage, and adds^tbat "owing 
to the dangers of the passage by sea along the Arabian coast, 
the slaves are landed at Naculla. the nearest port of Arabia to 
Socotra, and from thence mai*ched to their destination, a dis- 
tance of seven hundred or eight hundred miles. How many 
survive that, of course, no European can tell." 

Commenting on these statements, the editor of the Colonial 
Church Chronicle says: "Surely public attention ought to be 
called to this state of things. Can it be credited that Great 
Britain has a treaty with the Hultan of Zanzibar for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade on the East Coast. The treaty itself 
is inadequate in its stipulation, and is shamelessly treated as a 
dead letter." And it is not only so treated by the Sultan, we 
would remark, but also by the English government. The first 
officer quoted above says : " The English altempts at suppression 
are a sham, for of the eighteim thousand shipped, in so public 
a manner, at Zanzibar, only about six hundred are captured by 
the English cruisers." 

The work began so long ago by Thornton, and Clarkson, 
and Wilberforce, of putting an end to the monster iniquity, 
which has so long brooded over Africa, is as yet but half com- 
pleted. May God, in His good providence, raise up other men 
of power and influence, who, imbued with their spirit, will say: 
"Come, let us complete the w^ork which they began!" 

We have called attention only to the nefarious traffic as it 
exists in South-Eastern Africa, but it is carried on to an equal 
extent, and with like enormities, in North-Eastem Africa, and 
along the banks of the White Nile. We w^ould urge upon all 
our readers, earnest prayer to God that He would hasten the 
day when the mass of crimes, denominated the slave-trade, 
shall cease, and this great obstacle to the spread of His king- 
dom be entirely removed. 



ST. FETEB'S CHI7BCH, CAIiDT^EI*Ii. IiIBEBIA. 

When the Rev. Alexander Crummell, our Missionary at 
Caldwell, Liberia, made his last visit to the United IStates, he 
made known to the Rev. Dr. Tyng, of this city, the great need. 
of a substantial church edifice at that place ; and the generous 
Eector of St George's, Mr. Crummell says, " immediately com- 
missioned me to build the church, and put into my hands 
authority to draw on him for funds." 

The corner-stone of the new Church of St. Peter's, Caldwell, 
was laid on Wednesday morning, April 17th, with the usual 
ceremonies. Immediately after the laying of the comer-stone, 
an address was delivered by the Eector, the Rev. Alexander 
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Crummell, B. A., which is given in full in the African Bepublic 
of May 15th.. 

Eeferring to the significance of the ceremonies which they 
had just performed, Mr. Crummell said : * By laying this corner- 
stone to-day we wish .to magnify and extol the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to hold up with most positive distinct- 
ness the fundamental fact of the atonement.' After dwelling at 
length upon these points the speaker said: 

^*By laying this corner-stone we wish also to signify the idea 
of conquest and possession, in the name of our Lord Christ, of 
all this heathen country, for our Saviour and our King. Of 
right it belongs to Him ; and too long has He been dispossessed 
of it. For centuries has this broad continent, with its many- 
millioned, abject, degraded population, been under the 'usurped 
possession ' of satan. And oh, the sharp and bitter pains they 
have endured in his cruel bondage-house, under his dire, dread- 
ful tyranny ! And alas, the deep dishonor, which for centuries, 
has been cast upon the Cross by this rebellion of a continent 
against Christ! 

But now the Lord Jesus comes to take possession of Africa. 
According to His commands. His Church has entered in to 
seize upon this broad territory and its multitudinous population, 
as the heritage of her Lord. The promise of the Father is q. 
faithful one: ' Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion.' And the command of the Son is that most peremptory 
one of Scripture : ' Go !' 'Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.' 

In obedience to this command we come to Africa ; to wrest 
a whole race from the dominion of satan ; to bring them into 
subjection to Christ ; to incorporate them as real vital members 
of His Church. This is the last continent, and it is to be con- 
quered for Christ I 

The command of Jesus is, of a certainty, equivalent to a pro- 
phecy. The heathen will be reclaimed. In darkness now, 
they will surely come to the light, through the illumination of 
the Holy Ghost. Although worshippers of false gods to-day, 
they will eventually bend the knee to Jesus. And ' from the 
rising of the sun even unto the going down of the same. His 
name shall be great among the Gentiles; and in everyplace 
incense shall be offered unto His name, and a pure offering :'^^ 
the offering of faithful humble souls, the incense of pure and 
fervent hearts. ' For" my name shall be great among the hea- 
then, saith the Lord of Hosts.' With these convictions, and 
with a most assured faith, we come up here to-day to unite in 
this significant ceremony. We lay down, as it were, the Cross upon 
this ground, as our gauntlet for Christ; claiming all this coun- 
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try, to the farthest interior, for our King; challenging all th^ 
foes of oar Lord— paganism, fetishism, greegreeism,deviiiBm— to 
deadly combat, for this possession ; declaring our intention to 
plant mission after mission, and church after church, through- 
out this wide territory, until the Cross of Clirist is seen glitter- 
ing upon the heights of the Kong Mountains, and in the distant 
regions beyond ; and the songs of the redeemed be heard, in all 
the valleys, and on all the mountain sides of this our Africa, 
until the evil sjjirit of heathenism is driven from the land, and 
the Lord Jesus rules through all the continent." — Spirit of 
Missions. 



THE lilBEBIA EFIBGOFAIi MISSION. 

A large share of money and labor in the African Mission, 
from the beginning, lias been given to the infant Liberian set- 
tlements. At Cape Palmas, the expenditure for building alone 
has exceeded forty thousand dollars : while at Since, Bassa, 
Monrovia, Caldwell, and Ciay-Ashland,it has amounted to about 
twenty-five thousand. 

If now we look to the labor expended in this behalf, we shall 
see that beyond all comparison the larger proportion has been 
directed here also. Two of our most efficient foreign mission- 
aries, Rev. Messrs. Eambo and Hoffman, gave their chief 
strength to the development of the Liberian Church at Cape 
Palmas; while our six Liberiiin ministers have given, and do 
now give, abnost their entire energies in the same direction. 

But the impression seems to j^revail in some minds of late, 
that sufficient attention is not given to the development of the 
organization and self-sustaining principle in the congregations, 
and the churehds in the mission. Let us examine, in the light of 
history, how much this impression is justified. 

Let it be borne in mind, that in gathering our Liberian con- 
gregations, we scared}'' find half a dozen who had been connected 
with our Church in the United States; while, of course, our 
native converts had never known any Church at all, coming from 
the depths of heathenism. In the former case, nearly every- 
thing had to be learned, while in the latter. Christian Episcopa- 
lians had to be elevated from the lowest depths of degradation. 
In the case of the Liberian Churches, however, as soon as a 
sufficient number of members were gathered in any congrega- 
tion, a vestry was appointed, to whom the church building was 
conveyed, and who exercised the ordinary power of a vestry, 
except the election of a Minister. 

This power, until the congregation should become self -supporting j 
was by one of the articles of association reserved to the episco- 
pal or ecclesiastical authority of the mission. With this pro- 
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vision, the Cb arches of St. Mark's, Cape Palmas; St. Paul's? 
Sinoe; St. Andrew's^ Bassa; Trinity Church, Monrovia; and 
Grace Church, Clay-Ashland, were successively organized. 

At Cavalla, Hoffman Station, Rocktown, and Bohlen, no parish 
organization has yet been attempted, because the mission 
property all belonged to the Foreign Committee ; and it will 
prooabiy be many years before the native converts will be 
sufficiently advanced to have its control. 

Meantime, however, the most efficient means prafjticable are 
used for developing the energies of the native Christians. Thus, 
at Cavalla, we have The Christian Supper, a frugal meal 
prepared by the communicants in turn, on the Friday evening 
before communion. The pastor meets the Christians, sings 
with them a hymn. Then follows a season of free, cheerful, 
Christian intercourse, in whicli pastor and family inquire into 
the affairs, temporal and spiritual, of the converts, and com- 
pose differences, if any. 

..After this, all sit down to the supper, where those who have 
been accustomed to partake of their meals from their fingers on 
the floor, learn to eat in a civilized manner. Teachers and 
catechists again meet the pastor in his study after the weekly 
Wednesday evening service and sermon (preached by the native 
deacon, in Grebo,) for consultation, exhortation, and prayer. 
A monthly missionary meeting is also held, at which addresses 
are made and prayers offered up by ministers, teachers, and 
catechists. 

A subscription book is sent around, to all able to contribute, 
soon after the missionary meeting ; . thus realizing near one 
hundred dollars, besides the offertory, which amounts to about 
sixty. 

A Female Sewing Society, composed chiefly of married 
women, under one of the foreign missionary ladies, realizes 
about $25 a month. 

A Female Yisiting Society, consisting of the same parties, 
go two and two from house to house through the heathen 
villages. John Payne, 

Missionary Bishop, 



CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION OF AFRICA. 

Among the visible means for the accomplishment of the great 
wr)rk of the Christian civilization of Africa, the Colonization 
Society has ever pointed to and labored for the emigration 
into that continent, with their own consent, of considerable 
numbers of the American people of color. 

Twelve thousand of those who were once slaves, or the 
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children of such, now constitute a Christian nation on the 
West Cotist of Africa, with Christian laws, institutions, and 
teaching — a State formed after the pattern of that country in 
which tlioy and their forefathers were in exile, and where they 
learned the rudiments of that Christian civilization which they 
cannot fail to propagate, until it embraces and abHorbs a va- 
riety of tribes and peoples. 

And the recent expeditions of the Society — composed mostly 
of those recently released from slavery — seemingly the van- 
guard of a more extensive emigration, is an additional evidence 
of our belief and views. In this spontaneous movement may 
be discerned the first fruits of an impulse which may possibly 
raise, within a very few years, the civilized population of Liberia 
to hundreds of thousands of souls. It has ample room for the 
comfortable settlement of the whole of the colored residents of 
the United States;* and as it grows in commerce and wealth, 
and its character becomes attractive, the immigration will be 
greatly accelerated till it becomes like the exodus from Europe 
to this country, which has exceeded in numbers, during twenty 
years, the present colored population of the United States. 

And it will yet be that those who have sought to depreciate 
the efforts of the American Colonization Society for the better- 
ing of the condition of our people of color, and for the moral, 
national, aiid Christian regeneration of Africa, will have to 
confess that it has not hoped or labored in vain. 



DEATH OF EX-PBESIDENT DAY. 

The venerable and much esteemed Ex-President of Yale Col- 
lege, departed this life at New Haven Connecticut, on the 22d, 
of August, in the ninety-fifth year of his age. He was born in 
New Preston, Connecticut, August 3, 1773, and entered Tale 
Colleoje in 1789. Want of health withdrew him from his col- 
legiate studies, but he resumed them after a few years, and was 
graduated with high honors in 1795. At this time Dr. Dwight 
was called to the Presidency of Yale from Grreenfield Academy, 
and Mr. Day filled the vacancy for one year. He then became 
a tutor in Williams College, and there he remained till he was 
chosen as a tutor of Yale College, in 1798. He had studied 
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theology and had preached ; but before taking charge of any 
congregation, was elected, in 1801, as professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy at Yale. His health did not permit 
active duties till 1803. He then pursued hip professorship till 
1817, when, on Dr. Dwight's death, he became President of the 
College. He was ordained as a minister of the gospel in the 
same year. He continued President of Yale till 1846, and re- 
tired because his health was inadequate to meet his labors. 
Under him the College flourished, and he was eminently es- 
teemed and beloved by all who knew him. 

Ex-President Day was elected aYiee-President of the American 
Colonization Society in 1823. From its foundation until his 
death, he manifested the deepest interest in its grand designs 
— contributing regularly to its treasury. 



THE GOIiCONDA. 

The packet ship Golconda, owned by the American Coloni- 
zation Society, is daily expected to arrive at Baltimore, from 
which port it is intended to dispatch her on Saturday, October 
26th, and from Charleston, South Carolina, Monday, N'ovember 
11th i About six hundred names are enrolled for settlement in 
Liberia — the most of whom are to embark at Charleston. 

The appeal is made for contributions to enable the Society to 
carry oil its benevolent work with vigor and success. 



BDUOATICW OP FEMALES IN AFBICA, 

The English Church Missionary Becord, giving account of the 
erection of an edifice, at the cost of £2,500, for a female board- 
ing school at Sierra Leone, the money being an anonymous gift 
of a gentleman in England for that especial purpose, says truly: 
"The educational process is going on amongst the men; that 
of the females must keep pace with it, or disastrous conse- 
quences must ensue. As it bus been well observed *the proper 
trainino- of the young generaik)n now will be conducive to the 
progress of religion and civilization in Africa. Africa must be 
regenerated by Africans themselves.' " 

How strong an example and appeal this for a similar school 
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in Liberia ! Would that some of the American friends of Africa, 
whom God has blessed, would come forward with the means 
for the liberal education of females in the Liberian Kepublic. 



ITEMS OF INTEIiIiiaXSNOS. 

Advantages of Emigratiou. — A New England journal gives an interest- 
ing sketch of a colored young man who, some twenty years ago, attended an 
Academy in New Hampshire, and by his exemplary character and rapid 
progress in study won the confidence and aCFection of his teachers and fellow- 
students. On account of prejudices against his race in this country he sought a 
home in Liberia. He now owns a splendid farm of one thousand acres, under 
high cultivation, well stocked wiih cattle and agricultural implements, and 
is extensively engaged in the making and exporting of sugar and molasses. 
This enterprising farmer is also among the foremost public men of Liberia, 
is Speaker of the House of Representatives, and held in high honor by both 
natives and emigrants. His name is the Hon. Augustus Washington, and 
his old New England friends will be pleased to learn of his success. 

Added to the Church. — The Rev. J. M. Priest, of Liberia, reports the 
admission of five new communicants to the Presbyterian church at Sinou 
during the last year. This church, he thinks, though laboring under some 
disadvantages, is yet in a satisfactory condition. The Rev. T. H. Amos, of 
Monrovia, speaks well of the church in that place as to its general interests, 
though not permitted to mention the admission of new members lately. The 
Rev. E. Boeklen has for some time been at work in the school at Harrisburg, 
and May 6tli he writes: "I have to thank the Lord for continued enjoyment 
of good health." 

Liberia Methodist Missiou.-^Rev. Philip Gross, presiding elder of the 
Mesurado District, wrote May 3d: " The second quarterly meeting was held 
at my station ; the Lord was with us, and the meeting was protracted over 
a week. Twenty-four souls were converted, baptised, and united with the 
Church on probation, ten of whom were natives. When I left the meeting 
there were sixteen still seeking religion. Since then I have learned from 
brother Fuller that many have been converted and joined the Church." 

Testimony of a Newly-Arrived Missionary. — The letters which we 
are receiving from our mission in Africa continue to be of the most cheering 
character, and they show that God's blessing richly attends the labors of the 
few white missionaries and the more numerous native preachers and teach- 
ers now in that field. From a private letter,' written by a newly-arrived 
missionary lady at Cavalla,we are permitted to make the following extracts: 
" I had no idea, and I think the church in America has no perception of 
what has been accomplished here. Many do not know how the way has 
been prepared for the enlargement of the work, or see, as an eye-witness 
does, how that very preparation constitutes an imperative call for the 
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expenditure of labor and means at this point. How oould Christian people, 
if they knew just how things stand here, suffer the multitude of heathen 
children who would gladly be admitted to all the benefits of the mission, 
and trained up as your Christian villagers have been, to be around our path 
all day untaught?" . . . " I wish you could know at once, for the relief 
of all anxiety, without waiting for the long passage of my letter across the 
Atlantic, how admirably everything has gone on, and what an excellent 
state, outwardly, morally and religiously, the mission is in." — The Spirit of 
Missions. 

Another Translatioit. — Rev. Mr. Robb, a United Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Old Calabar, has added to the previously-existing translation of 
the New Testament by Mr. Golding, one into the Effik dialecLof the Old Tes- 
tament. The charge of publication has been assumed by the National Bible 
Society of Scotland. The dialect of this version is intelligible throughout a 
large portion of Central Africa. 

Niger Mission. — In his first charge to his native clergy on the banks of 
the Niger, Dr. Crowther, the native African bishop, states^ that there are now 
6 stations, 146 baptized members, with 56 candidates, 89 communicants, 149 
school children — the adult congregations numbering in all 272. 

River Gaboon. — The French steamer Pionnier has made a trip up the 
Ogove river, a little above the confluence of the Okanda and Ngunge. 
Owing to accidents to the boiler and machinery, the vessel didjiot ascend 
so far as was desired ; treaties, however, were made, some important points 
were ceded to the French, and trade will probably soon be opened with that 
river — the most important stream of Equatorial Africa. 

Lincoln University. — This Institution, whose former name was the Ash- 
raun Institute, was originally designed mainly to prepare colored men for 
preaching the Gospel in Africa; but now its course has been so enlarged as 
to afford a complete English, Scientific, Classical, Professional, and Theologi- 
cal training. It has forty-five acres of land in Chester county, Pennsylva- 
nia, and buildings capable of accommodating one hundred and fifty students. 
This property is valued at from $60,000 to $70,000. There are at present 
one hundred students in attendance, of whom forty are preparing to become 
preachers ; twenty-three expect to be teachers. The faculty consists of two 
professors and a tutor ; and the Board of Trustees, realizing the importance 
of the work in which they are engaged, have undertaken the task of collect- 
ing $80,000 to endow four professorships. One gentleman in New York, one 
in New Jersey, ^nd an estate in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, now in the hands 
of trustees, have guarantied to endow three professorships. 

English and Dutch Possessions. — A convention was concluded in Lon- 
don on the 5th of March, and the ratifications were exchanged on the 6th of 
August, for an interchange of territory on the West Coast of Africa, between 
England and Holland. England cedes to the Dutch all- the forts, pos- 
sessions, and rights of sovereignty or jurisdiction which she possesses on the 
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Gold CoasL to the westward of the mouth of the Sweet river; while Holland 
cedes to England all her foru*. pos^esfionH, and rights of sovereignty or juria- 
dictioii to tlie eastward of the mouth of tlie Sweet river. 

GouEE. — A recent numl)er of the African Interpreter and Advocate, states, 
that bince the French e»tahlislied a trading-station on the river Nunez, the 
natives of Goreu have heen apprised tliat tliuy will not he permitted to trade 
in slaves, nor will slavery in any form be tolerated amongst them. 

Exports of Abeokuta. — Tlie exports from Abeokuta, Yoruba, for the 
month of April, 18(37, were — cotton, (J53 bales, containing 82,236 lbs.; ivory, 
17 pieces, 300 lbs.; palm-oil, 3,089 gallons ; black-oil, 2,02oJ gallons. 

CnuisTiASiTY AMONG THE Kaffiks. — The Wesleyan Missionary Society 
continues to receive gratifying intellig»ince of the advance of Christianity 
among tlio natives of South Africa. Tliie great work of conversion is progress- 
ing among tlit? Katiirs. More than hvt* thousand converts have been regis- 
tered in tbe Cape Colony and in KatUrland by the English Wesleyan Mission- 
aries there during six months. 

West Afkican ^Jails. — The itoyal African Mail Steamship Company's 
ship arrived at Liverpool on the 2^1 August from the West Coast of Africa, 
bringing mails and passengers as usual. The regularity with which the 
vessels of this Company now perform their voyages entitles all concerned to 
very great praise. We are glad to learn tliat the bi-monthly steamer which 
reached Liverpool on the 17th July was so full of cargo that she only re- 
mained threti hours at Accra. Thu bi-monthly steamer, the MacGregor Lavrd^ 
arrived at Liverpool on the 13lIi August. — London African Times. 

DiviUENU. — Tiie Company of African Merchants, London, have declared 
the usual half-yearly dividend of two siiillings aud sixpence per share, being 
at the rate of eight per cent., ])er annum. 

Trauinq Company fok the jSigek — It is .proposed in France to form a 
company to trade on the iSiger. It is thought that a large business can be 
done in exchanging muskets, swords, silks, beads, and other European articles 
for palm oil, which is obtained ihure m abundance, and for other prodnctionB 
of the toil. The capital of tiie company is to be £100,000, in 5000 shares. 

Fate of Dk. Livingstone. — The following, just received in a private 
letter from Bombay, will be read with hopefulness by all who are interested 
in the fate of Dr. Livingstone: " We leei great anxiety here about the fate 
of the doctor, from whom nothing has been heard for upwards of a year. 
We do not, however, credit the accounts given of his murder by Moosa and 
his limzuani companions, ^'ot a single one of the eleven ChAstian Africans 
who accompanied Dr. Livingstone from Bombay has returned to us; and we 
conclude that he has most likely gone with them into the unexplored lake 
country. Two of them, who were educated to a certain extent in the mission 
institution under myself, were young Ajawas whom he had brought to India; 
and they were well acquainted with the languages of the country to which he 
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"was going. Had their master fallen, as described by Moosa, b.oth they and their 
companions (who were all from the Church mission at Nasik) would, we are 
confident, have sought to return to India, where they have many warm friends 
willing to assist them in asettlement in Africa, were it necessary."— Athenceum. 

The Future of Egypt.— In the opinion of the London Telegraph, Egypt 
has in store a brilliant future, now that it is known what fertile regions and 
splendid reservoirs of water lie ip the mysterious regions of the Mountains of 
the Moon. She must become, or she will be made, the Golden Gate of Africa, 
and through her, by the grand pathway of the Nile, Africa must find her way 
to join the sister continents in the march of humanity. Other events besides 
those in Abyssinia are bringing forward the hour of Central Africa, prepared 
by so many ages and so many brave explorers. Ilis Highne.ss the Viceroy 
may, if he be wise, lay the foundation of an Egypt such as Sesostris ruled, 
but he must sweep the accursed slave trade away from the Blue and White 
Nile — he must make the cataracts stations for flat-bottomed steamships — he 
must restore the life of the miserable fcllahia; and he can do all this if his 
heart be right and his officers be well chosen. An immense and pent-up in- 
dustry like one of the vast lakes of the Nyanza country stagnates beyond the 
reeds of Gondokoro. The barrier by which it is hemmed in is the slave trade, 
not the deserts or the rapids of the Upper Nile, As Egypt is the present half- 
way house to India all the Western nations are interested in whatever con- 
cerns her welfare. 

Death of an African King. — From advices by the French maij from 
the West Coast of Africa we learn of the death of the warrior chief Mabba, 
who has for the last six years been a fearful scourge among the native tribes 
inhabiting the countries bordering on the English and French territories in 
the iSenegambia. Mabba, in 1861, was a chief of but little importance in 
the kingdom of Baddiboo. lie was, however, a staunch Mohammedan, and, 
watching his opportunity in that year, he rebelled against his pagan king, 
put him to death, and assumed the supreme rule of the country. With fire 
and sword he established the religion of Islam, killing all "those who would 
not shave their heads and swear on the Koran their adherence to his faith. 
This fanatical warrior, in June, 1806, sent an invading army into the British 
territory on the Gambia, but he was repulsed and sustained great losses. 
Mabba, in December of the same year, with four thousand warriors, sur- 
rounded a party of three hundred European French trpops and massacred 
them all, with the exception of. nine, who alone escaped to tell tlie sad tale. 
This maii| however, brings the news that he has been captured in battle by 
Joilitie, the king of Sem, and his head and hands sent exultingly by that 
king, as a trophy of successful war, to the Governor of the French settle- 
ments on the Senegal. It has been computed that no less than twenty 
thousand human beings have been killed or have died through starvation, 
or have been abducted and sold into slavery, by this monster Mabba, under 
the cloak of religion, so that, now his career is ended, it is hoped that peace 
and prosperity may be restored to these unhappy countries. 
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Vol. XLIV.] WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER, 1867. [No. 11. 

lilBEBIA AS A MBANB, NOT AN I3ND.« 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen of the Common Council : 

One year ago to-day I stood three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, on one of the higher ridges of Lebanon — 
"that goodly mountain " — ^to deliver, in the presence of sympa- 
thising foreigners, under the folds of the American flag, a 
Twenty-sixth of July oration. To-day, in the providence of 
God, having escaped various dangers of the sea and land, and 
" safe at home,'* I»appear on this platform to rejoice with you 
on the recurrence of another anniversary of the independence 
of our little Republic. 

All the world is astir. The year 1867, like its predecessors 
of the present decade, has brought excitement and upheavings 
in various parts of the globe. If we look to Europe we see 
different States in commotion. Italy, Greece, Austria, Turkey, 
are all unsettled. Prussia, though triumphant, is all excite- 
ment and expectation. Eussia is advancing eastward and 
fraternizing with the great western continent. If we turn our 
eyes to the west we see North and South and Central America 
all in an unsettled state. Liberia has not escaped the influence 
of the storms of human passions and human activities. We 
have had our excitement here. We have just passed through 
another of those political revolutions, too frequent in our his- 
tory, when, according to the genius of our government, the 
people become for awhile the dictators of the country, de- 
termining who shall, for the next two years, wield the legisla- 
tive and executive power. . Thougl^there are many unnecessary 

*The AnDual Address before the Mayor and Ck>ininon Ck)ancU of the dty of 
Monrovia, July 26, 1867, the day of National Independence ; and repeated on 
Thursday, August 1, 1867, at Clay- Ashland, St Paul's River, by Rev. Edwabd W 
Blyden, a, M., Fulton Professor In Liberia OoUege. 
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and injurious evils attending these commotions, yet we need 
them. These storms drive away the malaria of stapjnation. 
It is in the excitements more or less violent of these very 
political contests that the cause of truth finds its most reason- 
able hope. Our institutions are founded upon the will of the 
masses ; and it is during these periods that the masses are 
instructed by the discussions which arise for the work devol- 
ving upon them. And in the various discussions there will be 
collision. There are alwavs those who have what are called 
ultra or radical views of progress, and others who have no 
idea of j)rogress at all. These are the centrij^etal and centri- 
fugal forces of society. Times of excitement bring these 
forces into conflict; but whatever the apparent result, the 
cause of truth ever gains; there are ever accessions to the 
ranks of its supporters. Some precious things, in the struggle, 
are no doubt injured; a great deal of "old currency" is shat- 
tered to the winds, but truth, which is eternal, ever gains 
supremacy. A camj)aign may end in victory for a party — ^the 
actual struggle may be determined by putting one man at the 
head of affairs for the time; but this does not determine the 
essential result of the conflict. During the canvass men re- 
ceive new views on various matters, and though in casting 
their vote they may cast it against those views in obedience to 
the circumstantial impulse they may have previously received, 
yet they retain the new impressions, and in the course of time 
those impressions fructify, and if they are according to truth 
the recipients are found acting in conformity with them. Thns 
the final victory is always on the side of truth arid progress. 
It was thus in the United St^ites. AVhen the Kepublican party 
first arose as a defender of the rights of the people, it was vio- 
lently opposed. The Democrats frequently and easily achieved 
campaign victories over them; but, meanwhile, the people 
were getting more and more indoctrinated in the views of the 
progressive but unsuccessful party, until in the memorable 
year of 1860, the Eepublican party, hardly suspecting its own 
power, triumphantly carried^the day by the help of the recruits 
it had gathered, not by demonstrations of ph3'6ical or numeri- 
cal force, but by unceasing discussions and irresistible argu- 
ments. It is not then by the victory of any party in a given 
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campaign that the growing influence of principles and measures 
must be judged, but byUhe moral weight and increasing mo- 
mentum of principles gradually permeating the masses of the 
people, and it is only by this means that ultimate and perma- 
nent conquest isr securely won. devolutions never go back- 
ward. 

"Tlie fight for freedom once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won." 

Liberia is progressing. Formerly when there was but a 
single influence brought to bear upon a much smaller com- 
munity, and the people all went one way, there was no friction, 
no excitement, no stir, no commotion, 

" Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They held the even tenor of their way," 

Eut our national life has expanded. The people have multi- 
plied; new duties are opened before us; the old mechanical 
existence is broken up ; the regular routine disturbed, and *we 
are moving more rapidly towards national stability. One of 
the marks of progress, it has been said, is a tendency to ex- 
tremes. This is true, paradoxical as it may appear. In pro- 
portion as you increase the velocity with which you travel you 
augment the vibrations and oscillations of your career. Of 
course there will be a proportionate increase of danger. Men 
will be disposed to rush into extravagance in their political and 
social views. But the tendency to extremes is a mark of pro- 
gress. Therefore while we must deprecate needless evils at- 
tending our periodical commotions, the commotions themselves 
must be looked upon as, on the whole, desirable and healthful 
influences in the body politic. Various theories and plans are 
discussed, the people are now no longer the recipients of stereo- 
typed opinions, or mere machines to be set in motion at the 
will of a few. They begin to think for themselves. We can- 
not afford to have peace at the sacrifice of this great blessing. 
We cannot, we must not, purchase repose with the relapse of 
the people into listless indifference or mental bondage, •' Even 
a heathen has taught us," says the Bishop of Carlisle, " that 
truth is more precious than friendship."* If we tamely sacri- 
fice principle for the sake of peace, instead of sacrificing peace 

• Charge on " Ritualistic Innovations," 1866. 
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for the sake of principle, we are sellers of virtue. Charity is 
good, but truth is better. " First pure, and then peaceable" is 
the apostolic rule. It is evident to reason, and is the experi- 
ence of history that cessation from strife is not necessarily sal- 
vation. " It may be the pea<;e of tyranny, such as Nero sought 
to produce in the religious elements of his heathen capital. It 
may be the peace of ignorance, such as regulated the relation 
between the uneducated and dark-minded slave and the en- 
lightened master." But, I ask to-day, do these various condi- 
tions of peace denote perfection of society in its social, political, 
or religious state? Arid if not, if there is in such peace a hin- 
drance to progress towards perfection and true prosperity, is 
it to be considered a crime to disturb it? "Paul and the early 
apostles thought not when they disobeyed the unrighteous 
demands of the Eoman tyrant, and lit up his pleasure-gardens 
with their burning bodies. Luther thought not, as he hurled 
the truth of the Protestant Bible, red-hot, at the Papal throne, 
and set all Europe in a blaze. Those good old fathers — the sons 
of the peace-loving and peace-seeking Puritans — ^thought not, 
when they repudiated oppression, and bled and died, that over 
their fresh made graves it might be written that ' all men are 
created equal, and are entitled to life and to liberty.' " 

What we want in Liberia is free discussion, un trammeled 
liberty of opinion, with the self-evident principle that what 
cannot outlive this free discussion is worthy to die. Whatever 
is not so based on the foundation of truth and a common hu- 
manity as to endure such discussion and rise above the swell- 
ing current of public opinion, ought to be swept away by it. 
Does reason or experience teach us there is anything wrong 
in this ? 

And we are fast acquiring this liberty. The minds of the 
people are being set at work. They now think, and talk, and 
demur, and object, and modify, and approve, and condemn, and 
reject. Things are brought to the sun and tried in variouB 
lights; and we are getting more and more to see the great 
truth which I beg to announce as a subject of consideration 
to-day, viz : That Liberia is a Means, not an End. 

. The observation has often been made that Liberia is a child 
of Divine Providence. And if we will carefully consider the past 
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of this Eepublic, insignificant as it may appear among the 
nations of the earth, we cannot but discover that the whole 
current of events connected with the settlement and growth 
of this country reveals a purpose on the part of the Almighty — 
a purpose of high and far-reaching import ; and so far as we 
have comprehended that purpose and labored to carry it out, 
so far we have succeeded. 

A little more than forty years ago the territory of Liberia 
comprised but a small island a few yards in length and a few 
feet in breadth, now we have hundreds of miles of coast and 
an indefinite interior. Then the people of Liberia were kept 
in constant dread by a handful of aborigines ; now hundreds of 
thousands are subject to their rule. Then we were unknown 
to the nations of the earth ) now every great nation has ex- 
tended to us the hand of friendship. And why have we been 
thus blessed ? Why have we been enabled to lay the foundations 
of empire with almost no resources of men of means ? Why 
were we permitted to contend, successfully, against combina- 
tions of wicked and avaricious slave-traders with ignorant and 
barbarous natives? How is it to be accounted for that of 
the one hundred and fifty companies of emigrants who have 
crossed the Atlantic for Liberia, not one has ever suffered any 
serious marine disaster ? We must come to the conclusion that 
there is some commensurate object to be accomplished. Well 
what is that object? Not for territorial agrandizement ; not 
to establish a political organization on the coast as a theatre 
for the schemes and activities of rival political parties; not 
a scene for the display of military skill or the manifestation 
statesman -like genius; not to build up a few towns on the A 
board and a few large houses in those towns, and sit down 
the indolent enjoyment of what we call liberty. We 
here to gratify personal ambition, or fulfil persoQfd i 
merely even to build up a substantial nationality i 
for the proscribed of our race in other parts of 
we might have erected nationalities in the '^ 
as otlier descendants of Africa have done. - 
to do what we could not do elsewhere^ i I'"? 
by no other people. The grand ai 
existence here is a philantfara o . 
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intercourse with them. "We should attract their children to 
our institutions of learning. A distinguished foreigner asked 
me some time ago whether we had many aborigines in our Col- 
lege, and suggested that it would be a high degree of prudence 
to attract the sons of influential chiefs from the surrounding 
tribes, and even from other parts of the coast, to our educa- 
tional institutions. He thought it would be much better for 
them to be educated in Liberia among their own people and in 
a congenial climate than to be sent to Europe, where they often 
die from the rigors of the climate, or contract habits and tastes 
which unfit them for useful rfedence in their own country 
when they return. And it would not be an unwise policy, if 
we could have commissioners, civilized, educated, and Christian 
men, representing our government at the principal towns — ^the 
great marts of trade in the far interior — Boporah and Musadu 
for instance — whose duty it should be to learn the languages 
of the powerful tribes and instruct them in civilized practices, 
and form alliance with those who may be disposed to be 
friendly. 

When we consider the long and dreary night of our suffering, 
and the universal character of our labors, all lands having 
witnessed our toil and sorrows, it makes the heart sick and the 
tear start to think that having returned home we should for 
want of due appreciation of the high and noble mission devol- 
ving upon us, fail to do and suffer, to build up our own country 
as we have done and suffered to build up the country of others. 
I would not, to-day, turn to the dismal page of our history 
which tells of proscription and suffering and bloodshed and 
death. But far beyond other races we have served mankind. 
There is hardly a country in the world where the negro has 
not toiled. In various parts of Asia and Europe he may be 
found. You see him fighting the battles of Turks and Arabs, 
of Caucasians and Mongolians. In the western hemisphere, 
far away from his original home, there is not a spot which 
does not bear marks of his presence. He lives side by side 
with the European beneath the snows of Canada, along the 
waters of the great St. Lawrence. He is found toiling in the 
valley of the Mississippi, on both sides of the father of rivers. 
He sweats and groans in the wide savannahs of Louisiana and 
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tbe rich and luxuriant valleys of Mexico. The lofty range of 
the Andes knows his power, and the country of the Amazon 
has experienced his tread.^ The beautiful Antilles have been 
tickled with the hoe, fend have laughed in abundant harvests to 
enrich the coflPers of Europeans. And whether in Arabia or 
Syria, in Canada, the United States, or Mexico; whether fight- 
ing for the Viceroy of Egypt, for Maximilian or the Emperor 
of Brazil, for Jeff Davis or for liberty, you find him the same 
being, having the same aptitude for patient and enduring toil. 
The same characteristics are everywhere displayed. And not- 
withstanding the efforts of some professed ethnologists to in- 
troduce a mischievous discrimination, and rob the negro race 
of the honor and thanks which are its due, by claiming certain 
tribes on this continent of intelligent and enterprising habits 
as Caucasians, and ascribing every noble effort or praiseworthy 
achievement in others to the presence of alien blood, still nature 
will assert her power. The Congo and the Foulah, the Man- 
dingo, the N^ubian, and the Dahomian all recognize and easily 
coalesce with each other when they meet in exile in distant 
lands. There all tribal distinctions pass away, and they blend 
as easily as Celt and Teuton and Anglo-Saxon do in America; 
thus proving that the negro race, like the Caucasian race, un- 
der varying degrees of progress, is one from the Sahara to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean. 

" Between us all let oceans roU ; 
Yet stiU from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach 
More andible than speech, 
Wk abb one." 

"Well, I repeat, that it is a sad thing that we should in all 
parts of the world have contributed to the welfare of others — ^to 
the building up and adorning the homes of .others, and now 
that we have reached our own home we should be like reeds 
shaken with the wind. Our short-comings and failures thus 
far are no doubt attributable, in a great degree, to the vague, 
and indefinite and even ambiguous manner in which we have 
been going on here. TVe must retrace our steps. For the 
attainment of any end, there is but one right way — one right 
road : every other road leads away from it; and having once 
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started upon the wrong track, there is no possible way of gain- 
ing the desired oljject, but by returning to the starting point 
and setting out anew. 

In the multitude of matters which, in striving to build up a 
nation here, hiivo engaged our attention, we have been diverted 
from the grout end to which I have referred, and which the 
pioneers of Liberia had constantly in view. Our temptation is 
to rest in our present political organization as the great end — 
and lose sight of its subordinate and subsidiary character in 
the work of African civilization and evangelization. By con- 
fining all our energies to the narrow strip of country which 
our scttlemots occupy wo have made the impression upon 
superficial observers abroad that we are not in earnest in erecting 
a permanent home on these shores ; that we sought liberty here 
not as an ulterior end for the accomplighment of a higher pur- 
pose, but as the ultimate end in which we are to rest ; and they 
infer that any inducement held out in America would cause us 
en masse to relinquish the coast. 

In illustration of this last remark I must refer you to a de- 
bate which took place in the American Congress, in the month 
of March last, on a motion to appropriate 850,000 for the pur- 
pose of aiding the American Colonization Society in sending emi- 
grants to Liberia, Mr. Thayer, of Pennsylvania, opposed the 
appropriation, and in his speech said : 

" I move to strike out the paragraph just re&d. The day has 
been when the scheme of African colonization enlisted, as we 
all know, the sympathies and active co-operation of many of 
the best and most illustrious men whose names appear upon 
the pages of our history. But, sir, time which tries in its severe 
crucible the opinions and the acts of men, has in my opinion 
demonstrated the total impracticability of that scheme and its 
entire fruitlessness of results. * * * Sir, I cannot better 
illustrate this remark, perhaps, than by a short anecdote. A 
friend of mine, who not long since returned from Liberia in- 
formed me lately that he had the honor to bo present at a state 
dinner given by the President of Liberia, at which were present 
all the high oflScers of the republic. In the banquet-room where 
this dinner was given was disjjlayed the Liberia flag, upon which 
was inscribed the noble sentiment : * Love of liberty brought us 
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here.' A high officer of the Liberian Government seated at 
the table, when this inscription was commented upon, added, 
'Yes and want of money keeps us here/ For one I do not 
wish to be first in the catalogue of those who cannot be taught 
anything by the lessons of experience/* 

Another speaker (Mr. Grinnell) opposing the appropriation 
said : " I am opposed to the appropriation of $50,000 for the 
purpose, in the first place, because "nvc have no money to 
spare; and secondly, because I believe that those who have 
heretofore desired to leave our country wifl desire now to 
reipain with us. * * * The colored people who have emi- 
grated to Liberia would not desire to go there now in this 
year 1867, if they were living in this country. Ay, sir, when 
they shall learn in Liberia of the passage of the reconstruction 
bill, which places the negro, from a slave and the servant of a 
master for fifty years, upon an equality with the proud oppres- 
sor, they will throw up their hands and thank God, and 
wait for the vessel Ihat shall bring them back to their native 
land." 

There is such a constant disposition in certain quarters to 
disparage and discourage the efforts we are making on this 
coast; we at'C so accustomed to t>e mi.srepresentcd, that if it 
were not for the circumstances attending tlie speeches from 
which I have just quoted, I would not go out of my way here 
to notice them ; but statements made on the floor of Congress 
derive from their place of utterance a practical importance and 
an amount of influence which, if they are erroneous, should bo 
counteracted. 

In reply, then, to the remarks of the honorable gentlegoen, I 
undertake to say that they have betrayed 
ignorance of the character and aspirati< 
and the most .singular misconception dPi 
nation is designed to achieve. They 
idea that we are refugees only waiting' 
to be brought to us of rights conferred 
came as a sifcnal for a I'cneral 
part. And this is perhaps a ijataral di 
motto, which Mr. Thayer quoted, andtM: 
ence to it, as he states, by a '- high oiBeer ( 




^ 
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feelings. Doubtless tbe present changes in America are the 
Aviniiowing process by which God intends to sift the blacks ; 
and, it may be, after all that, wo shall have but Gideon's three 
hundred, and, going up with these^ — " the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon," we shall subdue this continent to Christ, to liberty, 
and to cu4#N'«tkfn . c 1 1 "^-^^ *Z ^ w/ . 

But our brethren will come. There are now, at this moment, 
in the hearts of thousands fervent aspirations after their father- 
land ; and many more will doubtless be endowed with both the 
desire and qualification for the work in which we are engaged 
here. And if we show earnestness aud activity in the enter- 
prise of reclaiming this continent, I cannot bring myself, to 
believe that there will be lacking among the descendants of 
Africa in America the heroic spirit and the filial regard for 
their ancestral home, which will induce them to haste to the 
rescue. Nay, I believe that in spite of a thousand reconstruc- 
tion bills many will be attracted hither, not only by the love 
of a larger and more ampte freedom, but by the prospect of 
self-sacvitice. of heroic eflbrts, and of deeds of daring, done to 
lift up from its darkness and degradation this deeply outraged 
land. Let them see us extending our influence to the interior, 
forming friendly alliance with distant tribes, endeavoring to 
diffuse far and wide light and truth, earnest in the work of 
rccuperiition, and they will come. Though now carried away 
by enchanting visions of happiness in the land of Egypt, they 
will break loose from the political coquetry and blandishment 
of which they are the object, aud they will come. Though the 
song of political s^^rens is apparently drawing their aiiections 
away froui the land of their fathers, they xolll come. They will 
come, and x^a desolate places of this land will swarm with them. 
They will pierce the primeval forests that «kirt this coast, pour 
down the slopes of the mountains east of us, and reach the dis- 
tant prairies of which we hoar, and by the wondrous alchemy 
of Christianity and civilization of which they will be the bearers, 
transmute^ into productive and progressive beings the thoa- 
sands of our brethren who now enjoy an aimless and resultless 
existence. Eoporah, Musadu, Euta, and Timbuctoo will feel 
their power. 

It has been the cherished object of the administration which 
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is soon to retire to carry on this work. If Hon. Messrs. Thayer 
and Grinnell had read the legislative communications of the 
present incumbent of the Presidential chair, they would have 
perceived the impossibility of Liberians of patriotic feelings 
abandoning their position on account of the passage of " recon- 
struction bills." They would have seen that the leading minds 
of Liberia are not forever turned towards the west; that they 
are not, like Lot's statuesque wife, looking back everlastingly to 
Sodom, but rather, like Lot himself, their faces lifted to the 
mountains before them, they are urged on by the angels of 
progress and enterprise; and that it is altogether impossible to 
induce men who have their faces thus set for a great work to 
turn round and go back to a land of humiliation and drudgery, 
because of the passage of " reconstruction bills.'' 

In his Inaugural Address, delivered January 4, 1864, Presi- 
dent Warner said : 

" Without denying the great benefits which have been con- 
ferred upon our aboriginal brethren by preceding adminis- 
trations, and the salutary impulse that has been given to the 
cause of their civilization, I think the time has come when 
greater efforts should be put forth by the Government to teach 
them our fraternal connection with them, and the nature of 
the feelings which should subsist between us. There are ob- 
vious reasons which render it desirable that the State should 
take a more direct part in the work of civilizing the natives 
and in imbuing all classes of our civilized population with a 
deep sense of the advantage of speedily training and incorpo- 
rating them among us. Theie are political reasons. We cannot 
or should not expect to build up the nationality we are daily 
picturing in our minds, and after which we are striving, with the 
scanty materials which come from the United States of Amer- 
ica. * * * * In the bosom of these mighty, forests lie 
the elements of the great African Nationality. They, brought 
out and instructed, are to develop the resources of this country, 
and extend and continue the noble work of which we have been 
privileged to assume the initiative, and to which we may hope 
we are giving a wholesome stimulus." 

In his message of December of the same year the President 
said: "In pursuance of the law passed at your last session, to 
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establish regular official intercourse between the Government 
and the aborigines within our jurisdiction, I appointed, soon after 
your adjournment, commissioners in the different counties, and 
I am happy to say that, as far as I have learned, they have 
done a good work among the natives. * * * * ^e must 
do all we can to make them an effective part of ourselves — make 
them feel that as members of the same race our interests are 
identical. I do not consider it as either wise or dignified to 
hold an insolated place in regard to them." 

In his last message he again recurred to the subject in the 
following remarkable words : " I have for a long time thought 
that the native tribes residing within the near jurisdiction of 
the Eopublic could be brought into closer relationship with UB 
by being required to contribute to the support of the Govern- 
ment, and by being allowed such a representation in our na- 
tional council as will easily commend itself to their compre- 
hension. * * * * There are "in these forests men of royal 
blood and of minds susceptible of the most exalted ideas of 
systematic and well-balanced government; and by a proper 
appreciation of them, they could be made to sustain to ns a 
much nearer and dearer relation than that of being mere con- 
tributors to our Treasury." 

The administration has never entertained the policy of ad- 
mitting white men just now to political rights in the countryjj 
Instead of looking for help to Europeans, it has steadily looked 
to the vast interior, by intercourse with whose teeming millions 
immense and mutual benefits may be conferred. We may be 
able to convey to them the blessings of civilization and Christi- 
anity, and they in return give us of their wealth, which for the 
most part now goes to enrich others. Not that the adminis- 
tration has had any prejudice against foreigners, but it has 
felt that as a nascent negro nation we might be overshadowed 
and absorbed by the superior wealth and intelligence of Euro- 
peans ; and it was thought that there should be one place in 
the world — one spot on the continent of our fathers where the 
Negro should be the man. The influx of Europeans would be 
an effectual hindrance to such a result ; the Negro element would 
be '' rendered subdued and silent," if not altogether eliminated 
from any controlling influence. We dare not be liberal beyond 
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our ability. It is often thrown up to us as a taunt that we 

exclude Europeans from our political aflPairs. Well, just now 

we cannot help it. With the history of the American Indians, 

the poor Caribs, the Australians, and New Zealanders before us, 

we shrink from contest with that energetic race. It may be the 

fashion among Caucasians to bo cosmopolite. But the Negro 

is so peculiarly circumstanced that the moment he undertakes 

• to be cosmopolite, that moment he is stripped of a great deal 

which for the proper development of his manhood he ought to 

cherii^. " What nation," asked Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, in 

the United States Conocress, "has ever admitted those of the 

* 
dominating, conquering, land-stealing white race to positions of 

power that did not suffer in consequence of it ?" The policy of 

the administration has, therefore, been to encourage, develop, 

and bring in the aborigines as speedily as possible, rather than 

the introduction of a foreign element. 

" Tlie bird that has been limed In bush, 

With trembling wings mlsdoubteth every twig." 

But the administration has not neglected to cultivate friendly 
intercourse with foreigners. Perhaps no administration has, 
in the same space of time, done as much to increase the foreign 
influence of the Eepublic as the present administration. The 
first and most important foreign measure was to enter into 
relations of friendship with the small State of our own race in 
the Western Hemisphere. Liberia stretched her arms across 
the Atlantic and embraced the Eepublic of Hayti. 

An unfortunate interruption of friendly international rela- 
tions between Liberia and France, caused by the matter of the 
Begina Coeli, has been happily adjusted, and an official commu- 
nication sent by special conveyance from the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs " expresses the interest which the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor continues to bear towards the State of 
Liberia, the desire which ho entertains for the continuance of 
its prosperity, and his wish to maintain with it the best and 
most friendly relations." We are now represented by a Consul- 
General in France. 

The dissatisfaction which the people of Liberia had felt 
towards the Spanish Government on account of the affair of the 
"Ceres," has been removed by the assurance given by her 
2— Nov. 
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Catholic Majesty's Government of the most friendly feelings 
towards Liberia and the deepest interest in her welfare. A 
Liberian Consul now resides at Madrid. 

The Ee])ablic has entered into treaty stipulations with Por- 
tugal and induced that Government to insert an article denoun- 
cing the slave trade as piracy ; and the. President has received 
personal tokens of regard from Count Lavi'adio, the Portuguese 
Minister at the Court of St. James. 

Great Britain has virtually withdrawn from the controversy 
respecting our north-western territory, and left the whofe mat- 
ter to be settled by circumstances. 

Austria has entered into treaty stipulations with us. The 
nations of the I'ar north have also given iis the hand of friendr 
Bhip — i^ussia, Denmark and Sweden, andNorw^ay. 

Communication has been freely opened with the United 
States Government, as announced in the last Message of the 
lamented Lincoln : and it has recently appointed to reside near 
our Government a diplomatic officer of very high grade. 

The administration has therefore shown its interest in ex- 
tending our foreign relations and evinced the high estimate 
which it places upon the friendship of foreigners ; when it re- 
tires from power it wnll leave the foreign affairs of the country 
in a satisfactory condition — the Eepublic enjoying the good- 
will of all the great nations of the earth. 

Without pecuniaiy resources, and working in a net work of 
fetters, the administration has put the internal and foreign 
affairs of the country in a direction and given them an impulse 
that must tell, if followed up, with important effect upon the 
development of coming years. 

The future is now before us — measurably in our own hands — 
and its character will depend upon the way we now act. If we 
act a judicious and patriotic part — with hearts wide enough to 
embrace all mankind, and at the same time so narrow as to feel 
for and give special attention to the wants of the Negro— if we 
look upon ourselves as instruments and agents for the great 
work in this land, the most happy effects will be felt in all the 
desolate regions — blessings will attend us in all our ways, cries 
of failure and despondency will cease to be heard around ufl ; 
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men will cease to complain of the poverty of the Government, 
and the inefficiency of the Legislature. Liberia will become a 
political organization deeper in its foundation, wider in its 
scope, and loftier in its significance than it has ever been. And 
in our various fields of labor, instead of crippling one another 
through jealous}^, we shall stimulate one another to zeal and 
activity ; and we shall bring about a movement in this part of 
the world such as it has never witnessed, and the influence of 
which the civilized world will be compelled to acknowledge. 
Our " experiment" on this coast will become a satisfactory dem- 
onstration. 

Each one of iis has a part to perform in this work; and our 
individual influence will tell in this great cause. The present 
generation of men will leave its character as an impress on our 
national character unto all generations. The smallest and most 
insignificant being has an effbct upon his generation ; and in 
this wide and extensive field there is room for every one. 
Every one has his place. Every one has personal power to 
help on this great cause. " Far down in the blue waters of the 
•Indian Sea, little workers are constantly working, making their 
deposits, and buildingiheir cells. One dies and another succeeds. 
Myriads perish before any visible result is produced. But 
though the worker dies, the work is not lost. In the depths 
of the ocean the foundations are laid. Gradually beneath the 
waters the structure is rising. By and by the coral reef towers 
above the wave. Grass grows on its summit. Trees spring up 
and swing their branches in the breeze. Birds of the air pluck 
their fruit and nestle amid their foliage. Man builds his house 
under their shadow. And in mid-ocean a fruitful and smiling 
paradise has sprung from the unnoticed labors of those tiny 
workers." 

Even so the fruits of our labor are not at once manifest. We 
shall pass away perhaps and no results appear. But our labor 
is not lost. Glorious results will be enjoyed by those who come 
after us. And though now by being misunderstood and mis- 
represented our names may be covered with the dust of obloquy, 
nevertheless they will appear in the hereafter as we desire 
them to appear. The light-house of Alexandria was considered 
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one of the wonders of the world. We read that when it was 
to be erected Ptolemy directed that his name should be in- 
scribed on its base, that after coming ages might appreciate 
the debt they owed him. Sostrates, the architect, however, 
inscribed his own name on the stone, and then covered it with 
stucco, on which he wrote the name of the king. Old Time, 
with his rough hand, came and rubbed the stucco off, and the 
king's name perished, but this only brought to light the inscrip- 
tion in honor of the builder, who thus reaped the glory of his 
ingenuity and skill. So we who are laboring to lay the foun- 
dation of this State have hard work to do, but if we lay it well, 
though we bo covered by the stucco of prejudice, envy, or 
malice, wo are engraving our names on stone, and they will 
never die. 

" Build to-day then strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base, 
And ascending and secure 
Khali io-worrow find its place." 

When I consider the condition of this country, and see how 
much remains yet to be done, I cannot agree with Dr. Gum- 
ming that the world's night is drawing sear. I look for a long 
day yet for the world. There is still a great deal of work to 
be done. Christianity has but begun its mission in this land, 
and science has not yet brought its resources to bear upon it. 
I believe that God is the God of the African as well as of the 
European ; Christ is King of the whole earth. I would have 
the most horrible feeling if for one moment I could imagine 
that the Almighty has concentrated His whole thought upon the 
Caucasian, as the favored race, and left us entirely uncaredfor; 
and that now, after the Caucasian has reached the acme of his 
improvement the history of the world is to be wound up. No, 
I believe that there is a divine plan in history affecting the 
whole human race, of which the Negro is an integral portion. 
He has his part to perform 

" Through the ages one increasing purpose runs." 

There are evidently better days ahead, and we have the ad- 
vantage in some respects of those who have gone before. We 
may ascend a platform far higher than our predecessors occu- 
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pied in the dim past. The accumulation of knowledge and 
stores of experience are our heritage. 

** liO the nations gone before ns, who the pfitth of progress trod. 
How they stumbled in their bUndness, bow they wandered far from Qod, 
With no Past to guide their footsteps, with no present save their own, 
Need we wonder that their pathway is with wrecks of nations strewn ? 
But we come, the last of nations, to do battle for the right, 
Armed with all the Present's progress, guided by historic light, 
We may found a glorious era, on the old prophetic plan, 
And with trust in God our Father, plant the brotherhood of Man."* | 

And our very sufferings and trials may prove of advantage 
tons in the great work, enabling "us to ascend an elevation 
whence we may descry in the distance what is invisible to others, 
a sort of St. Augustine's ladder — 

" standing on what too long we bore 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, , 

We may discern unseen before. 
The path to higher destinles."t 

It is the morning that cometh with Africa — not the night, the 
long and dismal night just passing away. The horizon is quiv- 
ering even now with a glorious light ; the sun is rising higher 
and higher. That light which now faintly irradiates the 
mountain top will soon shine powerfully into all the valleys of 
ignorance and gloom ; and the thousands of our brethren now 
in degradation will arise as by a moral resurrection, and stand- 
ing erect in Christian manhood, sing the song of redemption. 

** There is a fount about to stream, ' 

There is a light about to beam. 
There is a warmth about to flow, 
There is a flower albout to blow, 
* There is a midnight blackness changing into gray, 
Men of thought and men of action 
Clear the way. 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen, 

Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it, paper ; aid It, type ; i 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe. 

And our earnest must not slacken into play ; 

Men of thought and men of action 

Clear the way." 

*Prof. Freeman of Liberia CoUege. 
fliongfeUow. 

■J 
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COIiOBBD MEN IN IiIBEBIA. 

Wo notice a public statement that Augustus Washington, 
a colored man, Speaker of the House of JRepresentativcd of the 
Eopiiblic of Liberia, was at one time a penniless student at 
Meriden, New Hampshire. 

This is true, and it is also true that the present Treasurer of 
the Republic, JTon B. V. R. Jambs, was once a poor colored 
boy, living in Wey bridge and Wells, Vermont. In his eight- 
tecnth year he went to Andovcr, Massachusetts, and entered 
the Teacher's Seminary, of which Rev, S. R. Hall, L. L. I)., now 
of Brownington, Vermont, was then principal. Dr. Hall re- 
ceived him into his family, and gave him instruction for three 
years. From thence he went to Africa, in November, 1831, 
where he has since resided, and has been ui^eful in various po- 
sitions of trust and honor. 

H. W. Johnson, Esq., a Lawyer of highly respectable talents 
and position, now practicing his profession in Monrovia, the 
capital of Liberia, was once a poor colored boy in Vermont. 
He was born in Ferrisburgh, from which place his parents re- 
moved, when he was young, to the State of New York. For 
n^any years he kept a barber's shop in Canandaigua, and from 
that position he wrought his way, by his own energies, and the 
encouragement of a few friends, up to the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York and^to the place he now occu- 
pies in his chosen home in Africa. 

Martin H. Freeman, the Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in Liberia College, was once also a poor 
colored boy of Vermont. He was born in Rutland, where his 
aged mother now resides. Being assisted by Rev." Wm. Mitch- 
ell, Mr. Page, the father of our present governor, and by 
other good men in Rutland, and by Rev. Pres. Lal^ree, and 
others at Middlcbury, he completed the regular course of study 
at Middlcbury College. After being Principal, for some years, 
of Avery College, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, he went to Li- 
beria, and is now planting the seeds of New England culture and 
of American literature and religion in his ancestral soil. 

Prof Alexander Crummell, (formerly connected with Li- 
beria College) a graduate of Queen's College, England, nqw 
residing in Monrovia, and preaching the gospel, was also once 
a poor colored young man seeking instruction at a school in 
Canaan, New Hampshire, of which the Rev. Wm. Scales, of 
Lyndon, Vermont, was then teacher, and from which the black 
youth was driven by violence. Surely it is now too late to 
think the negro incapable of elevation, and they who befriend 
him labor in vain. — Vermont JournaL 
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THE AFBICAN BAOE. 

It is now more than forty-five years since we first became 
acquainted with the American Colonization Society, tlirough 
the pliilanthropic labors of- the first President of the Vermont 
Colonization Society, the Hon. Elijah Paine, Judge of the 
United States District Court in that State for more than a 
quarter of a century. While we were never an abolitionist, in 
the primitive, strict sense of that term, wo were instructed by 
the teachings and objects of this Society to take a lively in- 
terest in its prosperity and success, as one of the practicable 
measures for alleviating the condition of a down-trodden race. 

It is not because wo want to get rid of the negro, that we 
have from the above date uniformly encouraged, by the use of 
the press, and by occasional contributions, according to our 
ability, his removal to Liberia. It is because we have con- 
sidered it for his best good to be returned to the land of his 
ancestors, where he can enjoy in full the blessings of "Liberty 
and Equality J' By proper education and culture he can make 
a good citizen here ; but this is not, and can never be made, a 
congenial and happy residence for him. The climate of Liberia, 
its government and civil institutions throughout, are exactl}'' 
adapted to his condition. He is not there exposed to compe- 
tition with a race claiming intellectual and ph3''sical superiority. 
There the field of enterprise is open to him in every direction. 
He can,, by industry and perseverance, accumulate an indepen- 
dent property, acquire comparative distinction in any of the 
learned professions, or attain the highest station in the military 
or civil departments of the government. It is true, that under 
the new order of things in the United States, it is not impossi- 
ble for him, in process of time, to do all this here, but it will be 
a thousand times easier for him to accomplish these objects of 
a laudable ambition in the land of his fathers. — Claremont (^N.H?) 
Eagle, 

BELiaiOUS SERVICES IN" MESUBADO COUNTY. 

Monrovia, May 27, 1867. 

The undersigned. Standing Committee of the missionary- 
jurisdiction of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Mesurado 
County, beg to report: :^ 

That the several churches and stations under their supervji- 
gion have been kept open regularly and suppUed with religix)^|i 
services. 

Your organized churches, Trinity, iu Monrovia; St.. 'Spi^ff;, 
in Caldwell; Grace, in Clay- Ashland ; and Ghriat Obmjpbr.W 
Crozerville, have been duly atjteade4.,.! ^Qb WS 
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Btalions for preaching share the attention of the ministers and 
missionaries. 

In connection with Trinity parish, Monrovia, are two sta- 
tions, one among the Kroomon ancLono among the Congoes. 

With St. Peter's .Church are joined two preaching places, 
viz: Kew Georgia and Virginia. 

Grace Parish, Clay-Ashland, includes an important and in- 
teresting station among the Mandingoes, who are chiefly 
MoBammedans. The rector of this Parish visits, preaches, and 
distributes Arabic bibles among the people. 

Attached to Christ Church, Crozerville, are two stations, 
one at Carysburg and the other at Bensonville. 

These are the points that now share and occupy the labors 
of your missionaries. Owing to the death of the Rev. E. W. 
Stokes, the Committee found it necessary to supply Crozerville 
and Caiysburg by the appointment of two catechists, whose 
duty is to touch a day school and keep up regularly the Sab- 
bath and week-day services, dividing between them the salary 
appropriated for the late rector. These catechists, Messrs. 
Eobort Clarke and Paul A. Paulus, are pious, active, and intel- 
ligent, both of whom look forward to the ministry. The Com- 
mittee are thankful to report five candidates for orders, two of 
whom hope lor ordination on the arrival of Bishop Payne. 

The membership of the church in this county has increased 
twenty per cent, during the year, and we have good reason to 
hope from present indications that a glorious ingathering of 
souls is at hand. There are now forty-six candidates waiting 
for confirmation. Eespectfully, yours, 

Alfred F. Eussell, Chairman, 
G. W. Gibson, Secretary. 



IiIBBRIAW CLOTH. 

We were perfectly delighted the other day to see, feel, and 
examine piece after piece of cloth — cotton cloth of an excellent 
fabric, sent to us by our friend J. O. Hines. This was manu- 
factured at his loom on his farm up the Montserrado river. 
The cotton is native, the spinning is done here, and the weaving 
too is executed by an excellent weaver from Philadelphia. 

"VYe saw specimens of white unbleached cloth, firm and strong, 
and capital for shirting. Then a variety of striped goods, some 
red, some blue, the verj^ dye stuffs procured here of a native 
vegetable matter, and the cotton yarn dyed by the weav^. 
Now this is just the thing. Go on friend Hines. Let folks see 
that here we have all the materials, and the operatives and 
artisans for manufacturing good, strong, home-made ootton 
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goods. And the next thing we should do, let us patronize such 
enterprise. Let us stand by our own growers of cotton, our 
own spinners, and weavers, our own mechanics and manufac- 
turers. Who does not see, but the man willfully blind, that 
when we pay friend Hines ten dollars Mr his cloth, that money 
is apt to remain here in our own country, and helps to enrich 
it ? But wheji we pay a foreigner $10 in hardscraped gold or 
silver, that is so much money sent out of our country, and 
helps to impoverish it. Let Liberians one and all patronize 
home made articles of every kind, if they love their country.-— 
The African Republic. 

NEW MISSION IN" LIBERIA. 

At the recent annual meeting of the American Board of 

Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the Committee on the 

Missions in Africa reported as follows: 

"Your Co'nmittee regard with special interest the explora- 
tions recently instituted by the Prudential Committee, in order 
to discover a suitable site, at some point interior from Liberia, 
for a mission of colored men. These efforts deserve to be sanc- 
tioned and encouraged by the Board. From a mission so 
located and so organized, we might reasonably look for most 
auspicious results. It might become the first in a chain of 
missions, similarly manned, stretching far into that interior 
where the choicest African fruitage and the finest African 
manhood are found. It might, in due time, meet a kindred 
chain of missions reaching north ward from the Zulu base; thus 
decking the zone of that swarthy continent with jewels more 
precious than hergold. Letus never despair of Africa. Though 
partly enveloped in mysterious barbarism, though in part pos- 
sessed by a Mohammedanism little more than barbaric, she also 
belongs to Christ ^ 

From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE WOBK FOR LIBERIA. 

A letter from Monrovia, by the ship Golconda, of August 20th, 

to a gentleman in New York, contains the following*: 

" Ex-Senator Finley, of Liberia, has decided to leave his 
iresidence at Caldwell, on the St. Paul river, and remove to the 
large native town of Bombo, a powerful Yey chief on Little 
Cape Mount river, 25 miles N. W. from Monrovia. Bombo 
hag been a long time desirous to have a school teacher and 
spiritual instructor in his country, and has offered to receive 
and support a teacher, begging that some Liberian would un- 
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dcrtjiko tliu work. Xr. Finley, lliou^h advanced in years, has 
decided i<j voiuiitccr. and said to ProMdcnt Warner that he has 
made up Ids mind to spend the rest of his life in this work as 
a duty he f'»cl> that he owes to his native brethren. This is a 
very irnjiortant ineidenU Boint»o a few years ago was an am- 
bitious and lilood-thirsty chief. He spread devastation through 
the (Jape Mount foun try, until lie was checked by the Liberian 
forces in IHoIm. He is now broui^ht to sue ior Liberian civiliza- 
tion and (Christianity. May God forward the work. This is 
emphatically tlie work for Lil)cria." S. 



From tho South Carolina I-,ofi(ler. 
LETTER FROM BEV. H. "W. EBSKINB. 

Monrovia, August 15, 1867. 
Ukv. If. ir. (^^Lv: 

M V Dear Siii: Owing to an overwhelming pressure of busi- 
ness 1 \\ii\'i\ i)(«en |)revented from writing to you before this. 
L hav(^ been l)usily engaged in settling the newly arrived emi- 
grants at C'upe Mount, and superintending the Burvc^nng of 
their lands on the beautiful river Marlie. 

The Secretar3' of State, 11. R. AV. Johnson, informed me that 
ho forwarded to you a note from tho State Department, ac- 
knowledging the reception of the very handsome flag sent by 
your generous ehureh to the (fovernmcnt of Liberia. I sin- 
cerely hope you received his communi(^ation. 

The flag sent by you was dis])layed for the first time since 
its reception, on the liGth of July, our national day, and was 
carri(MJ in the r>tKcial procession over the heads of President 
Warner and C^ibinet, tlio Foreign Diplomats, and a large num- 
ber olour most distinguished citizens. 1 felt glad to have been 
the bearer of so beautiful an emblem of nationality from my 
negro brethren of ( -harleston. AVho will deny our identification 
and coinnumity of interest? Liberia is progressing too in wealth, 
population, and all tho attributes of a civilized nation. Onr 
farmers are developing the resources of our rich soil, and present 
indications are that they will reap an abundant hai'vest. Our 
political atmosphere, which was disturbed during the last bien- 
niel election ibr President, is fast settling down to its ordinary 
temperat uro. There being no majorit}' of votes for a President, 
tho Ijegislature at its ensuing session, in December, wHl chooflO 
one from tlie three candidates having the highest nuniber ^ 
votes. President Warner declined being a candidate. 

.Make my s])ecial salutations to the ladies who manifefltM 
so deep an interest in ns in getting np the flag, and to allpiy 
friends in 3-011 r city. Yours fraternally, 

II. W. EB8XIII& 
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LETTER FBOM MB. FRANK SIMPSON. 

The following letter from an intelligent emigrant, who cm- 
barked on the Golconda last spring, from Columbus, Georgia, 
has been handed us by the sister of the writer, to whom it is 
addressed : 

Greenville, Liberia, August 6, 1867. 

My Dear Sister : I write to inform you that we have arrived 
safely in Liberia, after a voyage of thirty-nine days. We sailed 
from Charleston May 30, and touched at Monrovia July 8, with 
all the passengers in good health. We staid at Monrovia ten 
days. I visited it, and found it mostly built of brick. 

We brought three hundred and twenty emigrants. They 
all seemed to be very much pleased with the country. The 
whole country, from Monrovia to Greenville, is a rich and beau- 
tiful country. Greenville is a small village at the mouth of 
the Sinou river. We are now^ located about two miles up this 
river, in houses given to the emigrants to stay in for six months. 
We have six months provision given to us by the Colonization 
Society. The people here are very kind to us. Maria and 
Lottie are veiy well. " Albert is well and sends his love to all. 
Pa and all arc very well. I have a fine daughter, born at sea, 
June 19. We have named her Araminta Caroline. I hope 
that I may see you again. Give my love to the people at the 
plantation, and tell them if they can get to Liberia they must 
come, for Liberia is a country where a man can make a sup- 
port by w^orking half of his time. Everything growls here wild 
in the woods. Coffee grows all over the woods. Cotton grows 
here into a tree. The sugar cane grows larger than any I have 
ever seen. Potatoes grow all the time. Pine apples, cocoa 
nuts, oranges, lemons, and everything else grows wild in the 
woods. 

I have long heard of Liberia,.but now I see it, and I wull say 
positively that Liberiaisoneof the best countries in the world. 
I wish that every colored person in America would come here. 
If a man cannot make a support here ho will not make it any- 
where. I expect to draw my land about nine miles up the 
river. Give my respects to Chapman, and let them all read 
this letter. Your brother, 

Frank Simpson. 
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LETTER FROM MB. IiEWIB SHERMAN. 

The following is taken from a letter received from Mr. Lewis 
Sherman, loader of the company who went last spring from 
Macon, Georgia, and one of the most intelligent and worthy 
of men : 

Greenville, Liberia, August 1, 1867. 

Dear Sir: * * i am pleased with the country and find 
everything just as represented by the Colonization Society. 
I believe Liberia to bo the home — the only home for the black 
man. It is his own country. He is second to none here. I 
find more happiness among the Liberians than I ever did in the 
United States. Many thanks to the Society for kindness 
shown. I remain your humble servant, 

Lewis Sherman. 



VERMONT COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Forty-eighth Anniversary of the Vermont Colonization 
Society was holden at Montpelier on the 17th of October. At 
the business meeting at two o'clock p, m., a paper was laid be- 
fore the Board of Managers, containing the resolutions passed 
by the Legislature of Vermont in 1850, asking of Congress to 
establish a line of mail steamers between this country and the 
Eepublic of Liberia. The subject of the resolutions was refer- 
red to a committee consisting of Gen. J. W. Phelps and the 
Secretary of the Society. 

The following-named gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing j^ear: viz., Hon. Daniel Baldwin, President; Hon. 
John Gregory' Smith and Hon. Samuel H. Kellogg, Yice Pres- 
idents ; Eev. John K. Converse, Secretary; Geo. W. Scott, Esq., 
Treasurer; Samuel Wells, Esq., Auditor. Gen. J. W. Phelps 
and Eev. J. K. Converse were appointed delegates to the Parent 
Society at the annual meeting in Washington, January, 1868. 

The public exercises were held in the afternoon in the Hall 
of the House of Eepresentatives, the President, Hon. D. Bald- 
win, in the chair. A large assembly was present. 

The Secretary, Eev. J. K. Converse, read the Annual Eeport 
of the Society; giving also the following reasons that should 
prompt to foiw^ard this object; — 
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1st. Africa needed tlie aid of all her scattered children to 
develop her vast resources, civilize her barbarous tribes, and 
bring them eventually to take their places among the nations. 

2d. The negro here, needed that field in which to rise.* He 
might be educated here, but his great labor must be performed 
there where there was call for it. 

3d. He alone could endure that tropical climate, and must 
gi^e himself to the high purpose of rescuing his race from 
barbaristn. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Scott, presented his report, showing that 
the net donations for the year, were $1,031.56. 

The annual address was then delivered by Gen. J. W. Phelps 
of Brattleboro. 



FAIiIi EXFEDITIOS* FOB IiIBEHIA. 

The ship "Golconda" will sail from Baltimore, !N'ovember. 
2, and from Charleston, November 16, for Liberia. For cabin 
accommodations or freight, application should be made to Dr. 
James Hall, Baltimore. Intending emigrants should apply to 
the Secretaries of the American Colonization Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

JLetters will be forwarded, if sent in season to the care of 
Dr. Hall, Baltimore, or to Mr. Wm. Coppinger, Charleston, S.C. 
The "United St.ates postage of ten cents for each half ounce 
must be prepaid. 



AID TO COIiONIZATION". 

The Colonization Society is in need of funds to send the wait- 
ing hundreds to Liberia. 

The wisdom of the migration to Africa of her children has so 
many confirmations from circumstances existing, and tlie con- 
ditions that promise to intervene in future years, that every 
patriot, wherever his residence, should uphold and strengthen 
the hands of the Society. 

If there were no other inducement to assist the Colonization 
plan — but they are nunaerous — the solitary ol)ject of the civili- 
zation and Christian ization of the heathen is sufficient. Colon- 
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iz'4'io;: !-•.:«■: ri*''.-:f:i.'!'.i-i r.\ v/fi^u LywLioh it can be effectually 

K'. J; l.'i li. '■■■.:":. I:". ';.■*•'.:;•-. u -[•;■::. ir. IS wUcst polltloal ecouomy 

for ^.:■• :;.:.■■:•-. •A' ".''*- '*ii.y t.o •:■-* piv-pare tbe natives oi' that coq- 

tir.'';..r.. ;..-.•!. ■TV: ally a;: 1 niora;ly. as to open ae^ marts for 

t ra • 1 ■ ■ . :: • . • i i rj '■; ' j r; ; ! r. c: r i r:i '.■ to •:■ .» r: tV- r mf">an 3 of weal t h and hap- 

pir.i':.-.- •;.. i.i. -ir '':!*! Mr:ii. AtViva tc-onia with resources now 

iJio. v/i. ;•;'.» o?.:.':r (:o:i!.trii"» lio not produce, and want. 

I • • 

'ill ; t.i'iir: kry to opt.h tli-.-.-srj gates of future pit-nty. is the 
talir-rriji.'.i': v/ord — doriurioii. Ltt it flow into the treaaurvof 
thfj Ho'':!';tv by i.iij iiint.-i'iiljU; rilU. however little. 



MESlOBZAIi OF THE SOCIETT. 

In 11 vory iiancinoni-.: ^vo voluine. of 101 pages, published 
ui\f\(:r ill", -kiiiiul Htip"rvi.-ioii oftlie liev. Dr. Tracv, of Boston, 
thoHJ 1.-. \ti-<;r:iiuV:(\ a • .M'.Miiorial of the Sorai-Centennial Anni- 
vcrsjiry of tlio Anieric-iiii Colon izution Society, celebrated, at 
Wjisliint^ton, January 15, J8*j7, with documents coucenung 
.Liberia." 

'i'li(^ vol time contains PrcHidciit Latrobe's opening Address at 
the S'>ei(5ty'.4 ni(;(;tin^, Jan., 18«57 ; Holections from the Annual 
Ucjjort, rjliruvin;^ the present condition of the Society, and the 
pa^.t y<^a»''s work, witli u bri«jf summary of tbe past; President 
Warh'-i-'s — of Liberia — Addre.s.s,flhowingaLibenan'8ideas,and 
how h'" ejin <!X])ress them ; Historical Discourse, by Dr. Tracy, 
nhowin;^ tlic- scvcjrul origins of the Society in Xew England, 
in llu* Middle States, and in the Southern States, from 1773 to 
1K!(> ; lln^ work of the Society in prompting and enabling the 
United Si jitos (iovtirnment to stop the importation of staves; the 
()ri;;in oi' h»;jrii.lniate civil government in Liberia; the establish- 
ment' ol an indepcwxleiit Uepuhlie, and the missionary bearings 
of the work ; llishoj) ('lark's Semi-Centennial Address and elo- 
(jiUMil diseussion of our pnisent duties in regard to colonization ; 
and linally, an A p})em]i\-. containing the Liberian Declaration of 
liuiependenee, and ('Onstilution, tlie first President's inaugural, 
showin;^ atVairs as they appeared tlion ; and the last annual 
meHKa;L!:e, Hhowin«>: thiMu as they are. now. Also, a table of 
(.'hief Magistrates, table of Kmiii^rants, and table of the annua! 
Ueeeipls of tiio Society since its organization. 
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The ^* Memorial" is for sale by the principal booksellers, 
price, one dollar j and may be ordered from the office of the 
Society. 

THE COIiONIZATIOir OF APBICA. 

The officers of the American Colonization Society have do^ie 
wisely in preparing "A Memorial of the Semi-Centennial Anni- 
versary^' of that institution, which was celebrated at Washing- 
ton city, January 15, 1867, and at the same time collecting 
within the compass of a small volume a variety of documents 
and data relating to the origin and progress of the Liberia 
Republic. Much valuable information may thus be diffused, 
and at a time when it is sought for with more avidity than 
ever before. The tabular statements presented show that in 
the fifty years since the colonization work commenced, the en- 
tire amount received through National and State organizations 
for this object is $2,558,907. Emigrants to the number of 
13,136 have received free passage, including about 6,000 eman- 
cipated by slave-owners, tliat they might be sent to Liberia. 

The African Eepublic dates from August 24, 1847. The first 
emigrants sailed February, 1820. At the present time the ter- 
ritory of the Liberia Government extends 600 miles along the 
coast, and indefinitely toward the interior, the native title to 
which has been fairly purchased. The whole is under the juris- 
diction of a Christian State, with its schools and college, a nomi- 
nally Christian population of about 15,000 and at least 200,000 ' 
of native inhabitants who are gradually conforming to the ideas 
and usages of civilized life. Liberia College has already began 
to distribute Arabic books, from the press of the American 
Mission in Syria, among some of the interior tribes. None are 
more enthusiastic in regard to the future of Liberia than the 
highly intelligent (negro) men who have heretofore occupied 
the Presidential chair of the Republic, or otherwise been inden- 
tified with the Grovernment since its foundation. President 
Warner says : "My hopes are as strong as ever, and my confi- 
dence remains unshaken in the destiny of Liberia." — JS'ew York 
Journal of Commerce. 

THE FIFTEENTH TREATY. 

On Wednesday, 25th September, 1867, the Ambassador of 
Austria and the Consul General of Liberia exchanged ratifica- 
tions of a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation between 
Austria and Liberia, at the Imperial Austrian Embassy in 
Belgrave Square, London. This is the fifteenth treaty the 
Liberian Eepublic has made with Biropean' and American 
Powers. 
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Vol. XLIV.] "WASHINGTON, DECEMBER, 1867. [No. 12. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WARNER.* 

Mr, President, and Gentlemen of the American Colonization Society : 

Doubtless the occasion on which you have come together 
to-day is one of thrilling interest to every philanthropist pre- 
sent. It dates the semi-centennial existence of an institution, 
which, fifty years ago, entered upon the prosejcution of an 
enterprise which has already achieved much, and is destined 
to revolutionize for good an entire continent; A period of fifty 
years in the age of a nation just beginning its career is short, 
when compared with the object it has in view and the length 
of time such an organization is expected to exist ; but when 
viewed in connection with a private association, such as your 
Society is, it occupies in the catalogue of dates a high and 
prominent place. 

Perhaps the pages of modern history contain a record of no 
beginnings so small, instruments so weak, and wielded by a 
power so feeble, that have, in the same time, accomplished 
more than the Society has through its African colonization 
scheme. This remark should be regarded as neither boastful 
and extravagant on the part of Liberia, nor enthusiastic and 
exaggerative in favor of the Society. It is rather an expres- 
sion given to convictions which are daily being strengthened 
and confirmed by the progressive movements, both of the So- 
ciety and of Liberia, and in which the world itself will concur, 
when the objects and operations, achievements and prospects 
of both shall have been thoroughly understood by it. 

That there may be brought under view something more of 
the greatness of the task which the Society imposed upon 
itself — or will it be as correct to say, that was imposed upon 
the Society? — when it assumed to found a colony of the Ame- 
rican blacks on the West Coast of Africa — this dreaded land — 
we must take into the account the very limited geographical 
knowledge it possessed of the country about to be occupied, 
of the character of the people inhabiting it, the distance of 
three thousand miles emigrants would have to be transported 

♦From ''Memorial of thb American Colonization Socibtt." 
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"who were to be tho coloniatR, and the protection which wovid il 
have to be afforded these from the violence and dcpredationB 
of the natives in the count^3^ Here, too, in active operation^ * \ 
was a powerful branch of that great laboratory — ^tne slave- ' 
trade — that was furnishing the Western World with its yictims V 
of cruelty, s uttering, and death. It was being carried on by •'' 
civilized and Christian governments, who made their navies 
sentinels to watch and repel the approaches of any one that 
wouUl have the temerity to come to molest them in their in- 
famous work of blood. Lon^r jiad the horrid fia;? of this nefa- 
rious traffic waved over the land, supported and worshipped 
by its kings and its princes. 

Against this array of might and power, a handful of men, 
comprising the American Colonization Society — ^an association 
of very limited means, and equally so in point of skill in the 
management of African affairs — set out to contend, relying for 
success upon tho pureness of their intention, tho justice of their 
cause, and the hope of receiving aid from Him b}' whom "kings 
reign and princes decree righteousness;'* and who had said, 
** Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hand unto God.'* How they 
began and succeeiied. wc will narrate presently. 

For more than three centuries previous to the founding of 
vour Societv, the African slave-trade had been crossin^r the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Western Hemisphere. Annualh', it 
had torn away from their native liomes and beloved country, 
thousands and thousands of the children of Africa, buiying 
thousands of them in the sea. as they expired in the middle 
pas.^age. and transporting the remainder ot' them, sick, feeble, 
and distressed, to foreign countries; there subjecting them to 
a servitude and to brutalities to which a speed}' and violent 
death is preferable. For years this wicked and nnjust traffic 
had been passing Irom East to West, attended with sufferings, 
cruellies, and barlarities, which torture the mind to reflect 
upon. 

But. from the beginning of tlie foul monster's career, there 
was an eye. whieh never sleeps, looking on upon his work. It 
took coj^nizame oi^ all his deeds: of each of his victims that 
fell in the middle passiige. and now lies on the bed of ocean; 
of all that breathed out th.eir souls on the bloody plantation, 
whose bones have no resting place but in the open air, exposed 
to the foot of the impious and ilie ravages of the night beasts. 
True, the Ameriean people, as a nation, retired from the trade, 
declaring it pira^^y. and those of themselves engaged in it 
worthv of di'ath; but this declaration was. in elfect. like the 
deerei'S of King Ahasuerus. and its hypocrisy has received a 
terrible reward. But the lime in ih.e purpose of this All-seeing 
One having eome. when a eounier current should set in, — 
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when there should be, at least, a beginning of a returniDg to 
their father-land of the suffering African captives, a star ap- 
peared to guide them to the spot: 

" It was their guide, their light, their aU ; . 
It bade their dark forebodings cease ; 
And through the storm, and danger's thrall, 
It led them to the port of peace." 

Purposely inspired, as I verily believe they were, by Omnipo- 
tence, with His will to that end, a few philanthropic individuals 
banded themselves together, and, in the year 1816, founded 
the American Colonization Society. This is the star which 
appeared to shed light on the surrounding darkness of Ameri- 
can slavery, and to point out to the bondmen the way from 
the "House of Bondage" to the "Land of Promise." This was 
the more earnest beginning by those devoted philanthropists, 
to do that loill of Heaven with which they had been so im- 
pressively inspired. 

Still pressing tow«nrds their object, the Society, in 1818, 
employed, commissioned, and sent to the coast of Africa, two 
commissioners. (The honored forerunners of the heaven-blessed 
scheme, and bearers of credentials sealed with an impress 
deeper and broader than that which mortals use, were Messrs. 
Samuel J. Mills and Ebenezer Burgess — names honored in 
Liberia by all who hear them. Theirs was the duty to "spy 
out the land," and to select and purchase a suitable site for the 
location of a colony. J This was to be an asylum — a peaceful 
retreat from slavery and oppression — for as many of the African 
exiles in America as could and would avail themselves of the 
provisions made b}^ the Society for reaching it. It was to be 
the foundation ofa Christian negro nationality, and a beacon 
to the countless thousands and millions of Africa's sons who 
are sitting in darkness and in the region and shadow of death. 

Promptly did those agents fulfill their mission, the many 
obstacles which lay in their way notwithstanding. In treating 
with the owners of the land selected, they were brought in 
contact with all that duplicity and treachery for which the 
natives connected with the slave-trade are* so signally famous. 
This rendered their negotiations both irksome and perplexing. 
But all these difficulties were heroically encountered and over- 
come; and then the commissioners turned their faces home- 
ward. 

On the return of Mr. Burgess to America, (Mr. Mills, his co- 
adjutor, having resigned hia gentle spirit to Him who gave it, 
while on his way to those who had sent him,) and the commu- 
nicatjpn to the Society of his report, the Society determined 
at once to give their novel enterprise a thorough and practical 
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as they ohey their (Mumtry's laws. 
• • • 

It was to be out ol' the '* house of bondage," that those way- 
farinji; and sell"sa<*ritieing n»en. stooping under the weight of 
wi'ary years of slavery, laiinehed upon the tunuiltuous ocean, 
erov;ed it. an»l became the subjects of suiroring and privation 
\Nhieh pnl to the test all t>l' human and divine virtues they 
posNessed. .\nd the Ibrtitude antl heroism displayed by those 
I'oumli'rs ot' Liberia, durintj their dav of trial, were indeed 
worthy the eause ealliiii* them into action ; and the narnes of 
the \eterans themselves, with that of the illustrious Ashman, 
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and those of your numerous other self-sacrificing agents, and 
that of the Gordons who fell in the cause of African coloniza- 
tions-died here that Liberia miirht live — will descend in radi- 
ance of glory, gathering brightness as years roll pn, to genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

All this was done to reclaim from slavery, superstition, and 
idolatry, and to prepare and garnish the home of the millions 
of Africa's descendants in America, and to bring within the 
range of morality, civilization, and Christianity, the untold 
millions of her sons and daughters dwelling in darkness on 
her soil, and in gross darkness which can be felt. 

What a fabric of "civil and religious liberty*' was begun at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Colony of Liberia ! What 
a monument of Grod's favor and loving kindness to the sons of 
Ham was then being created I What an achievement was 
being effected in favor of the gospel of peace I And what 
tongue will refuse to speak His glories forth, who put it into 
the hearts of those who undertook the work, and, until their 
death, devoted themselves to its execution, to go forth and 
build up the waste places in Africa which sin had made! 

Thus far I have attempted very little in detail. I have 
already passed over, unnoticed, hundreds of incidents which 
occurred between the arrival at Sherbro of the ship ^'Eliza- 
beth" with the first emigrants, and the formal occupation by 
the colonists of Cape Mesurado; and there are hundreds of 
others strewed between that period and the time I am occu- 
pying in addressing you. 

Some of those incidents were truly afflicting and distressing; 
and a recollection of them, even at this distant period of time, 
produces in the mind very sad and painful reflections. Others 
were cheering and gratifying, and in their more happy effects 
are still looming up before us in the most flattering prospects 
of success, both to the Society and to the Kepublic of Liberia. 

In my last inaugural address, I have already noticed what I 
think should be regarded by us all as very remarkable in the 
enterprise of your Society, viz: the exemption from those more 
sad and distressing casualties or disasters, so common to the 
maritime world, of all its vessels but one, I think, transporting 
emigrants to Liberia.* Are not such remarkable instances of 
the preservation of ships very rare ? And have we another 
such instance given, as in the case of the Society, in which a 
company has sent its vessels across the ocean for forty-six 
years, consecutively, and has lost but one of them? Were I 
certain that the. case of the Society furnished the only instance 
of the kind, I would seize upon it with the greater tenacity, 

* In that single instance of wreck, no emigrant was lost.— [Ed.] 
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as an incontrovertible proof of God's special favor towards the 
returning bondmen of America, and of His pre-determined 
purpose that they should once more visit, and permanently 
settle in, their country — long lost and disgraced though it may 
have been — driving out the Canaanite, and breaking down and 
trampling under foot the power of the slaver. 

Granting that some vessel and her company of emigrants 
shall bo lost — sunk in the depths of the sea — will that bo suffi- 
cient to break down the opinion, that the Supreme Being has 
willed and fore-ordained that there shall bo an exodus of the 
colored population of America to their own land? Xo more 
so, I think, than tlie falling in the wilderness of all the Jews, 
exce])t two, over twenty-one years of age, that left Egypt for 
Canaan, before they reached that place, was sufficient to prove 
that it had not been pre-ordained that they should leave Egypt 
and go into Canaan. If any of the descendants of Africa in 
America start hither, despising the country" — their sacredly 
reserved inheritance — to which they are coming, should it be 
thought strange if they do not reach it? 

The late war in America — that terrible "uprising of a great 
people'' — if it could be viewed in all its phases and connec- 
tions, would probably furnish an exact ke}' to the question, 
"shall the people goto their own place?" The yory watch- 
word of that war was, "let my people go, that they may serve 
me in the wilderness." The burden of President Lincoln's 
administration was, loose the shackles, and let the oppressed 
go free! And President Johnson, extending the order, says to 
the people, "go to Liberia." 

All the propositions, from 1777 to the present time, made by 
various governments, the Government of the United States of 
America not excepted, for the settlement of the people else- 
where than their own country, have failed — failed, may we 
not say, like the building of Babel, because they were in direct 
opposition to that plan for settling them, designed by Him 
who is the Great JJesigner of the universe itself. He saith, 
"surely, as I have thought, so shall it come to pass; and, as I 
have purposed, so shall it stand." * 

It would seem, then, that it is no wilderness in Mississippi, 
in any of the northwestern Territories, nor in Central Amer- 
ica, to which the people should remove or bo removed, but to 
the wilderness of Western and of Central Africa. These, 
doubtless, are the localities ordained of old to be the future 
dwelling-places of the returning captives of Africa, and the 
deep solitudes requiring the melody of their songs, that the 
solitary places may be glad; and the people themselves should 



* Isaiah, xiv. 24. 
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be constantly pleading, "send me away, that I may go urito 
mine own place." 

On being invited to come to Liberia, the colored people of 
America should not regard the invitation in the light of a 
request made of them to surrender their own country, and 
come to one belonging to others. The contrar}'^ is the true 
state of the case. Africa, and not America, is their country. 
It was made theirs when 

" Qod drave asunder, and assigned their lot 
To all tbe nations." 

It has been for centuries, and is still being kept in sacred 
reserve for them, and none shall inherit their portion until 
they come. And they ought to come; and come they will, 
when it shall be said to them — and it will be said to them in a 
manner they shall not be able to resist — " Get thee out from 
this land, and return to the land of thy kindred." 

Here is ample room to receive them, bread enough to feed 
them, wealth to enrich them, and a way open before them to 
the object of their highest aspirations. 

•*Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots?" So neither can finite minds change or frustrate the 
mind and purposes of the Infinite. ''For the Lord of hosts 
hath purposed, and who shall disannul it? His hand is 
stretched out, and who shall turn it back?" 

But, you ask me, what is that purpose ? The sum total of 
the answer is with Him whose "thoughts are not as our 
thoughts;" but the opinion entertained by many respecting it 
is, that, in the course of time, the two races — the black and 
white races — must separate; and the deep blue Atlantic Ocean 
will be the dividing — the Mason and Dixon — line between 
them. Besides this, there seems yet to be solved but one other 
question remaining, viz: Can the blacks be absorbed by the 
whites? That is, can there or will there be, through the means 
of a spontaneous amalgamation, a gradual passing away of 
the former into mulattoes, and these again into the dominant 
race, so that, in a few centuries, the whole of the present negro 
population of America will have been changed into the white 
element? This is not probable; neither should it be thought 
desirable. 

It will be but increasing tlie difficulty, (perhaps I am too 
dogmatical in my opinion on this and some of the foregoing 
subjects,) the settling of the people by themselves in any part 
of America, where they and the whites can have easy and fre- 
quent intercourse with each other. This opinion is based on 
the probability that, under such circumstances, one or the other 
people will invade the rights of his neighbor. This will gen- 
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der into an unpleasant altercation between them; and, if the 
cause of offence proceed from the side of the blacks, will there 
not always be found among the whites those who will shoot 
down a score of blacks for an injury done, nay, even for an 
insult offered, to one of the whites? If such an occurrence 
were to take ph\ce near or at the allotted home of the four 
millions of blacks, would it not be resented ? And, if resented, 
the consequences would probably be such as I need not, if I 
could, describe. If it was not resented, I can think of but two 
things to which such an enlightened and successful restraint 
upon depraved human nature would be attributable. First, 
that the blacks, in separating from the whites, solemnly vowed 
never to quarrel with them, (the whites,) except in a legal way, 
under any circumstance whatever; and, secondly, that they 
felt themselves numerically too weak to contend successfully 
with their white neighbors in a quarrel in which deadly wea- 
pons would bo used. If the latter conclusion should be the 
barrier to their protecting and defending themselves when they 
should do so, then the blacks would not be living in the enjoy- 
ment of that social and political ease and equality for which 
they are, but vainly, contending in America. 

But to return. If I could be less commendatory in my 
remarks, while I address you, I would prefer it; but I cannot 
well bo so, and give utterance to what I feel to bo genuine con- 
victions relative to your Society and the Republic of Liberia. 
The life-long interests of millions of the African race in the 
Western Hemisphere are involved in the question : Shall those 
millions remain where they are, and let Africa go down, and 
sink yet lower; or should they return to their fatherland, and 
redeem it from the stigma and reproach which have rested 
upon it for ages, dishonoring its name, and throwing a darker 
shade over its ancient glory ? The salvation of an entire con- 
tinent of many millions of inhabitants is at stake; and it is but 
just that evGYy laudable means should be called into requisi- 
tion to secure it; and that those means should be regarded 
with a proper appreciation, and their operations promoted; 
and every thing ought to be said and done that will have, upon 
the whole subject, a wholesome and profitable bearing. 

Birt for the inauguration of your Society, and the subsequent 
founding of Liberia, and the emigrating to it from American 
slavery of a few of the civilized descendants of Africa, what a 
fund of native, but rare and brilliant talent, would have lain 
hidden in the minds of thousands who are now employing it 
in diffusing useful and saving knowledge among thousands. of 
thousands, who, but for receiving it through this channel, 
would have gone without it from the cradle to the grave! 

History, in all probability, never would have had impressed 
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on its pages, as men of great common sense, unflagging forti- 
tude, and dauntless courage, the names of Elijah Johnson, 
Lot Gary, Daniel Hawkins, Allen James, Eichmond Sampson, 
Thomas Spencer, John Lawrence, and the names of numbers 
of others who emigrated to Liberia in the darkness of the night 
of African slavery, fought here, and died in the work of laying 
the foundation of a negro Christian empire, and erecting the 
standard of freedom and of the cross of the Saviour. Thev 
toiled hard and long at this, praying, at the same time, that 
the sun of righteousness would shine on this benighted land, 
and chase hence, forever, the thick darkness in which it has 
been enveloped for thousands of years. 

The oratorial powers of the lamented Hilary Teage, the 
diplomatic abilities of Joseph J. Koberts, the statesmanship of 
the late President Benson, the legal abilities of Chief-Justice 
John Day, and the ecclesiastic endowments of James S. Payne, 
and tlie admirable acquirements and abilities of many others 
in Liberia, would have been so man}^ gifts vainly bestowed, 
but for a place for their display, and opportunities for their 
improvement; and these places and opportunities were not to 
be found in a land of slavery and proscription. 

The banks of the St. Paul's, St. John's, Sinou, and Farming- 
ton Kivers, and of the Eiver Cavalla, now teeming with civil- 
ized life and industry, presenting to view comfortable Christian 
homes, inviting school-houses, and imposing church edifices, 
but for the founding of Liberia would have remained until this 
day studded with slave barracoons, the theatres of indescrib- 
able sutforings, wickedness, and shocking deaths. And what 
is to be said of the site on which is erected Liberia College? 
And have we, in truth, lived to see a college in Liberia? Its 
site is now no more a place of concealment for the subtile and 
sinewy boar and the stealthy leopard. Its former forest echoes 
no longer the horrifying yell of the perfidious and murderous 
Dey, invading Monrovia; it is no longer made vocal with the 
doleful noise of the night-bird. An edifice, dedicated to the 
arts and sciences, stands there; and its halls are thronged with 
Liberia's youthful aspirants, preparing themselves to assert 
the rights of Africa, and to redeem her from her present 
thraldom. 

And what can I say more! From every stand-point I have 
yet been able to occupj-, I can see nothing in the founding of 
the American Colonization Society, and its subsequent opera- 
tions, but a lofty philanthrophy engaged in the prosecution of 
a purpose which can be appreciated justlj' only by the mind 
that can grasp eternity. And 3'et we have the mortification 
to hear the Society pronounced a cheat; its agents, knaves; 
emigration a gross injustice; the Kepublic of Liberia, a sham 
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established here in the wilderness among the natives in the 
year 1862, by the labors of our deceased brother, J. D. Holley. 
From that time to the present, the work has continued to in- 
crease, and God has blessed the labors of his servants ; and 
that little Chnrch now numbers fifty-seven full members and 
three probationers, all natives of this country, who have turned 
their backs upon their country habits, and become worshippers 
of the God of Heaven. 

These people are principally of the Eassa tribe, and since 
they have forsaken their former customs, and exposed the fool- 
ish practices of their brethen, have had considerable opposition 
in their Cliristian pilgrimage. . 

Being natives, and just from the wilderness of sin, heathen- 
ism, and superstitious darkness, it is not to be supposed that 
these people are entirely free from imperfectiims. They, like 
many of our better informed people, have their faults, and 
among some these faults are many j but we are to look upon 
them as babes in the cause of Christ, taking into consideration 
where the gospel found them. But, being strengthened by 
that " bread that cometh down from Heaven," the}^ are begin- 
ning to grow stronger in the things pertaining to their eternal 
salvation. We are surrounded by the heathen on every side, 
and many are the temptations that these people have to 
withstand to keep them from again turning from the 
right path. Among the members of this Church we have 
two native local preachers, who can read and write a lit- 
tle, and one native exhorter. They are of great help in 
this work, as they can preach the gospel to the people in 
their own language, and explain to them more understand- 
ingl}^ their duty to God, and the will of God concerning them. 
We have a day-school here numbering twenty seven scholars 
in all, twenty-two natives and five Americo-Liberians. It is a 
lamentable fact that this school is not progressing as fast as 
might be expected, but it is on account of not having a suffi- 
cient supply of books to meet the demands of the school. This 
difiiculty we have been laboring under ever since I have been 
upon this charge. The liative parents and guardians of the 
youths attending school do not appreciate education enough, 
as yet, to purchase books for their children, even if suitable 
books could be obtained in this country; though even the na- 
tives around us are now becoming more interested in the eda- 
cation of their children. Schools are called for from the far 
interior, as the natives think that, if their children, have edu- 
cation, it will enable them to find money. They are more 
anxious for schools than for the preaching of the gospel, for 
they say, if they join a Church, they will break their country's 
laws, and their children will not again return to the country. 
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They do not for a moment consider that education will con- 
vince them that the foolish things they worship are not the 
true God, and that it will finally lead to civilization. A short 
time since, in conversation with an old man in the country 
ahout turning to God, his reply was, that " he was too old for 
God," but he wanted his children to learn book. He has two' 
sons in school, and both are members of the Church. I must 
now close. Hoping that you are well, I submit this to your 
consideration. 



THE FRENCH AT THE GABOON. 

The following extract from a letter from Eev. A. Bnshnell, 

June 25, 1867, respecting the French authority and influence 

in Equatorial Africa, is of interest for many reasons : 

This forenoon Mr. Walker and myself visited the Admiral, 
on board his frigate, where we were • received with unusual 
courtesy. Wo had a long conversation with him and his 
brother respecting the interests of the people, and the progress 
of civilization in this region, where the French claim jurisdic- 
tion, and are gradually establishing their authority. While, in 
some respects, his views were satisfactory, we were sorry to 
learn that he did not feel authorized to interfere with the 
domestic institutions of the people — such as domestic slav- 
ery, the killing of people accused of witchcraft, &c. ; but he 
expressed a determination to suppress the traffic in slaves be- 
tween Cape Lopez and the islands of St. Thomas and Princess, 
which has recently been revived with so much activity that, it 
is supposed, seven or eight hundred have been carried off 
within a year. While we were on board, a French steamer 
arrived, having jus'j captured seven Portuguese slavers and 
forty slaves. The Admiral has recently added to the French 
possessions here the rivers Nazareth and Ogobai, and the coun- 
try as far as 1° 10' south ; so that in all our plans for future 
jnissionary operations here, we must take into account the 
present extent and prospective enlargement of French juris- 
diction. The Admiral renewed his assurance that the mission 
should be exempted from the taxes soon to be imposed in con- 
nection with the new commercial regulations. Our visit was 
pleasant, and one I recently made to the authorities on shore 
was equally so. French authority, as now exercised, is no 
hindrance to our missionary interests, and in some respects 
it may be advantageous; but with a different administration, 
it might be quite otherwise. 
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Note. — The foregoing-named persons make a total of 12,542 emigrants 
settled in Liberia by the American Colonization Society. 



From the Missionary Advocate. 
COMMON SCHOOIiS IN IiIBEBIA. 

At the meeting of the General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in 1866, the appropriations for 
common schools were conditioned as follows, namely: 

"These appropriations for common schools are, upon th^ 
express condition that the Bishop (Roberts, of Liberia) shall 
make visitation and inspection of each school, and report to 
the Board at least every six months, under instructions from 
the Corresponding Secretary." 

Immediately upon the adjournment of the General Mission- 
ary Committee, instructions were sent to Bishop Eoberts not 
only to visit the schools, carefully inspect them, and report to 
the Board upon the number and progress of the scholars; but 
also to report the name of the teacher, the names of the schol- 
ars in each school, and the studies pursued by each. 

In pursuance of these instructions wo have a report from 
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Bisl op Eoberts^minute and satisfactory in all respects, from* 
which we take the following: 

RECAPITULATION. 

Location of Schools. Names of Teachers. No. of PupllAr 

Monrovia James M'Kenzie 2^ 

Robert's Port Corney Houstoh 2B 

Virginia George W. Mason 28" 

Glay- Ashland... ^ Nathan E.Dixon. aa^ 

Carysburg James H.Marshall 24 

Marshall W. H, Davis 30 

Edina Elizabeth Williams r.. 20 

Buchanan Thomas G. Thompson 2# 

Greenville S. E. Brown.- 39^ 

CapePalmas J. A. Tuning 22 

White Plains Lewis R. Roberts 34 



Total 312 



MEMOBIAii OF THE AMEBICAN COLONTZATIOST SOCIEO^YI 

Those who would understand what the American Coloniza- 
tion Society is, and what it has done, and what it proposes to' 
do, shduld read the large and handsome volume, printed on- 
fine paper and in a superior dtyle of typographical workmaiii- 
ship, bearing the above title. The following are brief notices 
of the work: 

Colonization Jubilee. — It will be remembered by our 
readers that the American Colonization Society celebrated its- 
fiftieth anniversary at Washington, in January last. Within 
the short period covered by its existence a nation had been 
formed, a country possessed, and a free government established 
and recognized by the leading governments of the world, in- 
cluding our own.. The Grovernment of Liberia had taken no 
mean rank among the States of the world, and had exhibited,, 
in the persons of her rulers and her people, a degree of states- 
manship and of advancement in the various pursuits of civil- 
ized life, of which older organizations might be justly proudi 
The recurrence of the fiftieth anniversary of the American' 
Colonization Society, through whose instrumentality this won- 
derful progress had been in a great measure achieved, was a 
fit occasion for reviewing the past, and the last annual meet- 
ing of the Society was, on that account, an occasion of great 
interest. It was celebrated with special action in its business 
sessions, and with public exercises, consisting of addresses by 
the Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, President of the Societ}^; His Ex- 
cellency, D. B. Warner, President of the Eepublic of Liberia; 
Bishop Clark, of Ehode Island; and with an historical dis- 



376 RESPONSIBILITY. [December, 

Three hundred and twelve emigrants embarked from 
Charleston, of whom nineteen are from Mar's Bluif, Marion 
District, S. C; two from Macon, and two hundred and thirty- 
five from Columbus, Georgia, and forty-nine from Dover C. H., 
and seven from Philadelphia, Tennessee. Of these two hun- 
dred and sixty -three have chosen Bcxle}^, apd forty-nine have 
elected Grand Capo Mount as their place of settlement. 

Seventy-seven are church communicants, the Methodist d^ 
nomination having 45, Baptist 27, and Presbyterian 5 mem- 
bers. 41 can read, and 21 both read and write. 

Of the 75 trades or callings, 59 are farmers, 4 ministers, 8 
house carpenters, 2 blacksmiths, 2 bricklayers, 2 shoemakers, 
2 laborers, 1 bridge-builder, 1 cook, 1 gardener, 1 miller, and 
1 brickniaker. 

This company is above the average of the colored popula- 
tion in worldly substance and intelligence. They go volun- 
tarily, and without "drumming" or temptation, except that of 
their own spontaneous prompting and matured conviction that 
they will better their condition and help to civilize and chris-b 
tianize the natives of Africa, among whom they are to lire 
and be brought in contact. 

The departure of twelve hundred and fifty-one emigrants 
within the past twelve months, under the direction and at the 
expense of this Society, shows that African Colonization has 
received and is destined to excite a measure of interest and 
receive a degree of attention such as has never yet been 
witnessed among us. Intelligent colored men are beginning 
to feel that this is not the country for them ; and the demands 
on the Socic'ty*s resources for transportation to Liberia are 
beyond anything ever before experienced. But all this i% 
in our judgment, but the beginning of the grand movement 
which will ere long hear our colored citizens by thousandSy 
yearly, to the shores of ibeir fathers. 



RESPONSIBILITY. 

Never in the history of tla- Society has so many pressing 
appeals come lo it fur }»as.saire and settlement in Liberia. In 
addition to coin juii lies of fr(»m lifty to one hundred persons 
ofteriug from diifcreut points, applications have been 
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ITEMS OP INTELLIGENCE. 
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ceived in behalf of some three hundred at E , Alabama, and 

six hundred at C , Georgia, who desire to emigrate under 

the auspices of the Society in May, 1868. 

These people are unable to help themselves, and they look 
to us for that measure of aid which shall enable them to be- 
come free and prosperous citizens under a Government en- 
tirely their own, and the agents in extending and strengthen- 
ing the institutions of civilization and Christianity in the land 
of their forefathers. 

Shall these voluntary, waiting applicants be helped? Large 
contributions are needed, and needed at once, to meet the ex- 
penses of the company now on its way to Liberia and the 
hundreds who are expecting to embark in the coming spring. 
The responsiblity rests upon the friends of the people of color 
in our midst and the millions of pagan Africa. 



ITEMS OP INTEIiIiIGENCE. 

The Americait Board propose to man a mission in Liberia of Freedmen 
as soon as possible. These men will never fulfill their great mission till 
they become instruments for the redemption and liberation of Africa, It 
is, as it were, but going home to their own people, to tell them of the bet- 
ter life. 

CoNGOES AT Sierra Leone. — Seven Christians of the Congo race, resident 
in Freetown, have expressed to the English Church Missionary Society their 
desire that the Gospel should be preached to their heathen brethren in the 
Congo country ; and stated that, after consulting with the Bishop of Sierra 
Leone and Bishop Crowther, they were prepared to guarantee half the ex- 
pense, if the Society would undertake the proposed Mission. 



Becelpts of the Amer 
From the 20«A of October 

MAINE. 

JBocA;tonri— Mrs. Mary Starrett. $100 
Waterville—yioU G. W . Keely.... 5 



00 
00 



VERMONT. 105 00 

Vermont Colonization Society, 

by Geo. W. Scott, Treas. ($27.) 
MorUpelier— Hon. D. Baldwin, 

$10; Geo W.Scott, $5; Hon. 

E. P. Walton, $3; liev. W. H. 

Lord, S. Weils, Dea. C. W. 

Storrs, J. V. Thurston, ea. $2.. 26 
BraUleboro— Gen. J. W. Fiielps. 1 

By Rtjv. J. K. Converse, Sec- 
ret'iiy kS:5j216). 
i85f. Albans -a. Merrill, W. C. 
Smith, Oil. SIO; E. B. Whiting 
& Son, $3; Cnas. Wyman, $2; 
H. M. Stevens, Dr. Gilman, 



lean Colonization Society, 
to the 20th of November, 1867. 

M. A. Seymour, Wm. Bridges, 
Mr. Walker, J. H. Brainard, 
Asahel Uyda, Horace Wheel- 
er, each $1 

JE^nesbtarg— Col. Cong, Ch., $21 
10; Cash, 60c 

Brcmdon^B, A. Gtoodwln 

Oastletonr-Voh Ck>Dg. Ch., |a0. 
60; B. F. Adams» (3. A. Sher- 
man, Mrs. 0. AtnBworth, ea. 
$10 ; Mn. R. A. Jaokman. tl; 
F. Parker, $1........ 

Milton JFtOb- ^—. " 

P. Clark, ea ; 
chUd,|9 >. 

TTert M" 
Meth. 

ifetp« — 
Ool 



00 
00 



88 00 

M70 
10 00 



